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CHAPTER  I. 

1>eparfufe  from  Scyihia.'^The  Tauric  ChersonesuB.*-^71ie  Pon^ 
ius  Euxinus.f'^Slt^  of  Greece,  from  the  tcikmg  ofAthettt, 
A.€.  404,  to  thj^feparture  ofAnucharsii  on  his  Traode.-^ 

•  The  Thradan  Bo^horus.-^Arrival  at  Byzantium-X 

■  * 

AnacharsiSi  a  native  of  Scythia^  the  son  of  Toxaris, 
\s  the  author  of  this  work,  which  he  addresses  to  his 
friends.  He  begins  by  stating  to  them  the  motives 
that  induced  him  to  travel.  ^  > 

You  know  that  I  am  descended  from  the  sage 
Anacharsis,  so  celebrated  among  the  Greeks^  and  so 
unworthily  treated  by  the  Scythians.  The  history  of 
his  life  and  death  inspired  me,  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood, with  esteem  for  Ihe  nation  which  had  honoured, 
and  with  distaste  for  that  which  knew  not  how  tq 
appreciate,  his  virtues. 

*  The  Crimea.       f  The  Black  Sea.        %  Constantinople. 
VOL,  ir.  B 
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This  disgust  was  still  more  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Greek  slave,  whom  I  purchased.  He  was  of  one 
of  the  principal  families  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  About 
thirty-six  years  before,  *  he  had  followed  the  younger 
Cyrus  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince, 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia.  Being 
taken  prisoner  in  one  of  those  engagements  to  which  the 
Greeks  were  compelled  in  thdr  retreat,  he  frequently 
changed  masters,  and  wore  the  chains  of  servitude  in 
different  nations,  till  chance  brought  him  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  I  lived. 

The  more  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  the  more 
sensible  was  I  of  the  ascendency  of  an  enlightened 
qvW  an  uninstructed  people.  Timagenes,  for  thart 
ivi^s.  the  Theban's  naitie,  at  once  Relighted  and  hum- 
bled me  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  knowledge.  The  history  df  the 
Greeks,  their  manners,  governments,  sciences,  arts, 
festivals,  and  spectacles,  were  the  inexhaustible  topics 
of  our  conversation.  I  interrogated  liim,  and  I  Irs- 
tened  to  his  replies  with  transport  I  was  then  just 
entering  my  eighteenth  year,  and  my  imagination  added 
the  liveliest  colours  to  the  richness  of  his  descriptions. 
I  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  but  tents,  flocks,  and  de- 
serts.  From  this  time,  incapable  of  enduring  the 
wandering  life  I  had  till  then  led,  and  the  profound 
ignorance  to  which  I  was  condemned,  I  resolved  to 
abandon  a  climate  where  Nature  scarcely  provided 
for  the  necessities  of  mau;  and  a  nation  -whose  only 

*  The  year  400  before  Christ. 
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virtue  seemed  to  me  to  consist  in  its  ignorance  of 
vice.' 

I  have  passed  the  prime  years  of  my  life  in 
Greeoe,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Persia;  but  my  longest 
fdxxle  was  in  the  former  of  these  countries.  I  enjoyed 
the  last  momi^ts  of  its  glory,  nor  quitted  it  till  I  fiaw 
its  liberty  exjHre  in  the  plain  of  Chseronea.  While 
visiting  its  provinces,  I  carefully  noted  down  ev^ 
thing  that  I  believed  to  merit  attention;  and  from  tfaip 
joumd,  cm  my  return  to  Scythia,  I  drew  up  the  nar- 
rative of  my  travels ;  which  possibly  would  have  been 
more  accvrate,  had  not  the  ship  by  which  I  sent  my 
boolos  been  lost  in  the  Euxine  sea. 

And  you,  whom  I  wits  so  fortunate  as  to  know  io 
my  jowney  into  Persia; — ^you,  Arsames  and  Phedime* 
ittustrioufi  pair,  how  often  have  I  been  on  the  point  ai 
inserting  your  names  in  my  narrative ;  in :  how  lively 
a  mamier  did  they  recur  to  my  remembranqe,  ivhen  I 
had  to  pourtray  some  super-eminent  quality  of  the 
heart  or  mind,  or  to  speak  of  benevolence  and  gratitude ! 
You  have  claims  upon  this  work.  I  partly  composed 
jt  in  that  ddightfiil  residence  of  which  you  constitutis 
the  noblest  ornament :  I  finished  it  far  from  Persia ; 
yet,  as  I  may  say,  always  under  your  eyes ;  for  the 
moments  passed  wilh  you  can  never  be  oblit^^ted 
.from  my  memory.  The  recollection  of  these  >(»iU 
constitute  the  happiness  of  the  remainder  of  my  life ; 
and  I  have  no  other  wish  but  that,  after  my  death  these 
words  should  be  deeply  engrayen  oh  the  stone  that 

^  JuiMin.  Hist.  lib.  S.  e.  3. 
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covers  my  ashes :  "  He  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Arsames  and  Phedime." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  104th 
Olympiad,  *  I  took  my  departure  with  Timagenes^  to 
-whom  I  had  given  his  liberty.  After  traversing  vast 
solitudes,  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  near 
'to  the  spot  where  it  falls  into  a  kind  of  sea,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Lake,  or  Palus  Maeotis,  There, 
taking  shipping,  we  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Pantica- 
pa&um,  situate  on  an  eminence,**  near  the  entrance  of 
%he  strait  called  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which 
joms  the  Palus  Mseotis  to  the  Euxine  sea. 

This  city,  where  the  Greeks  formerly  established  a 
KX)]ony,''  is  become  the  capital  of  a  small ,  kingdom, 
twhich  'extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Chjer- 
sohesus  Taurica.  Leucon  had  reigned  there  aboi;^ 
'thirty  years.*  He  was  a  generous  and  magnificent 
prince,*"  <  who  more  than  once  had  defeated  conspi^ 
racies,  and  gained  victories  by  his  address  and  courage/ 
We  did  not  see  him,  for  he  w8ls  then  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  r  The  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  in  Bithynia, 
had  some  time  before  appeared  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
to  make  a  descent  on  his  dominions :  Leucon,  perceiv- 
ing that  his  troops,  made  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the 
enemy,  placed  a  body  of  Scythians  in  the  rear,  with 
orders  to  attack  them  if  they  had  the  cowardice  to 
give  way.' 

*  In  the  month  of  April  of  the  year  363.  before  Christ. 
^  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  309.  «  Id.  ib.  p.  310.  Plin.  lib.  4.  cap.  12. 
t.  i.  p.  218.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib,  16.  p.  432.  •  Chrygip.  ap.  Plut. 
de  Stoicor.  repug:o.  t  ii.  p.  1043.  '  Polysen.  Stratag.  lib.  6. 
cap.  9.      9  Id.  ibid. 
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A  saying  of  this  king  is  related,  which  I  canoot 
repeat  without  shuddering.  Hb  favourites,  by  false 
accusations,  had  driven  away  sei^eral  of  his  friends, 
and  obtained  possession  of  their  fortunes.  He  at  lengtii 
discovered  their  villany ;  and  one  of  them  having 
laid  a  new  information  of  the  same  kind,  "  Wretch !" 
said  he  to  him,  ^'  I  would  put  thee  to  death,  were  not 
such  rascals  as  thou  art  necessary  to  despots."^     ^    . 

The  Tauric '  Chersonesus  produces  com  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  eartl^,  barely  grazed  by  the  plough- 
share, yields  the  husbandman  an  increase  of  thirty  for 
one.^  The  commerce  carried  on  there  by  the  Greeks 
was  so  great,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  open  a  port 
capable  of  containing  a  hundred  vessels^  at  Theodosia,* 
another  city  of  the  Bosphorus.  Tl^e  Athenian  mer- 
chants resorted  in  crowds,  either  to  tliis  place,  or  to  Pan- 
ticapasum.  They  were  subject  to  no  duties^  either  oo 
imports  or  exports ;  in  gratitude  for  which  tiie  republic 
enrolled  this  prince  and  his  children  in  the  number  of 

her  citizens  ^t 

We  found  a  Lesbian  vessel  almost  ready  to  sail, 
and  CleOmedes,  the  comnmnder,  agreed  to  take  us  on 
board.  Whilst  we  were  waiting  for  her  dq)arture,.  I 
was  incessantly  in  motion,  and  could  never  satisfy  my- 
self with  viewihg  the  citadel,  the  arsenal,  the  harbour, 
the  vessels,  their  rigging,  and  manner  of  working ;  I 
entered  at  randon^  into  private  houses,  manufactories, 

^  Athen.  lib.  6.  cap.  16.  p.  257.  *  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  311. 
"  Demost.  in  Leptin.  p.  546.  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  309.  *  Now 
called  Caffa.  *  Demost.  ibid.  p.  545.  f  See  note  I.  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 
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and  the  most  inconsiderable  shops;  I  went  out  of 
t^wn,  and  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  brchardi^  covcared 
witii  fruit,  arid  fields  laden  with  rich  harvests.  My 
i^dsations  were  lively,  and  my  dei^riptions  and  re- 
niarks  full  of  animation.  I  could  not  complain  o# 
wanting  witnesses  to  my  delight;  I  spoke  of  my  plea*^ 
sure  and  admiration  to  every  person  I  saw :  I  ran  to 
Tiinagenes,  to  communicate  to  him  every  thing  that 
struck  me,  as  if  it  were  as  novel  to  him  as  to  myself; 
I  kicked  him,  whether  the  Lake  Maeotis  was  not  the 
largest  sea,  and  Panticapaeum  the  handsomest  cityi 
in  the  world? 

In  the  course  of  my  travels,  and  especially  at  my 
setting  out,  I  experienced  similar  emotions,  as  often 
as  nature  or  industry  presented  to  me  new  objects ; 
^nd  when  they  w^re  such  as  to  elevate  the  soul,  my 
admiration  could  be  relieved  only  by  tears,  whidi  it 
was  impossible  to  withbold,  or  by  transports  of  joy 
that  Timagenes  was  unable  to  moderate.  At  lengthy 
as  my  surprise  has  diminished,  the  delights  arising 
from  that  source  have  vanished;  and  I  have  found 
with  pain,  that  we  lose  in  pleastirable  "senda^n  what 
We  gain  in  experience. 

I  jShall  not  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I  was 
agitated,  when,  on  quitting  the  Cimmerian  Boephoi'us, 
the  sea  called  the  Euxine  gradually  expanded  itself  to 
my  sight.*  It  is  Ah  immense  bason,  almost  ^every 
where  surrounded  by  mountains,  more  or  less  distant 
from  the  shore,  and  into  which  near  forty  rivers  pout 

....    -  •  \  .  ■ 

*  See  the  map  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 
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thair  waters  from  part  of  Asia  and  Europe/'  It9 
laigth^is  said*"  to  be  eleven  thousand  and  one  hundred 
stadia^t  its  greatest  breadth  three  thousand  three 
hundred.'*^  Its  borders  are.  inhabited  by  various  na- 
tions, who  differ  from  each  other  in  their  origin,  man- 
ners, and  language.''  At  intervals,  and  chiefly  on  the 
southern  coasts,  we  meet  with  Grecian  cities  founded 
by  the  inhaUitante  of  Miletus,  Megara,  and  Athens^ 
built  for  die  most  part  in  fertile  situations,  and  wdl 
caloulated  £6r  commerce.  To  the  east  is  Colchis^ 
celdi)rated  for  the  Argonautic  expedition,  so  embel- 
lished by  £a.ble,  and  which  rendered  the  Greeks  better 
acquainted  with  these  remote  countries. 

The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine,  cover  it  with 
sheets  of  ice  in  severe  winters,^  mitigate  the  saltnese 
of  its  waters,  and  convey  into  it  an  enormous  quantity 
of  mud  and  vegetable  substances,  which  attract  and 
fatten  the  fish.*'  Tunny,  turbots,  and  almost  every 
species,  resort  thither  to  deposit  their  spawn,  wd 
multiply  the  more,  as  the  sea  nourishes  np  voracious 
or  destructive  fish/  The  Euxine  is  frequently  en^ 
veloped  in  dark  fogs,  and  i^tated  by  viol^it  tem«^ 
pests^'  and  that  season  is  generally  made  chcMce  of 

"^  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  398.  "  Herodot.  lib.  4.  cap.  85,  f  About 
419i  leagues.  *  About  124|  leagues.  "*  Amm.  Marcell.  lib. 
22.  cap.  8.  P  Herodot.  ap.  Macrob.  lib.  7.  cap.  12.  Mem.  de 
TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxxii.  p.  640.  ">  Arist.  Hist.  AQim. 
lib*  9.  cap.  19.  t.  i.  p.  913.  Voyage  de  Chard,  t.  i.  p.  107. 
'  Arist.  ibid.  lib.  6.  cap.  17.  t.  i.  p.  874.  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  320, 
Plin.  lib.  9.  cap.  15.  t  i.  p.  507.  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  22.  cap.  8. 
p.  318*  "  Mem.  ^e  I'Acad.  t.  xxxii.  p.  639.  Voy.  de  Chard, 
t.  i,  p.  92, 
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for  its  navigation  when  shipwrecks  are  least  frequent* 
It  is  not  deep,"  except  towards  the  eastern  part,  wheie 
nature  has  formed  golfs,   the  bottom  of  which  no 
sounding  line  has  yet  been  able  to  reach.* 
"     Whilst  Cleomedes  was  informing  us  of  these  par-- 
ticulars,  he  had  sketched  on  his  tablets  the  circuit  of 
tfie  Euxine.    When  he  had  finished,  You  have,  said  I, 
traced  out,  without  perceiving  it,  the  figure  of  the  bow 
that  we  make  use  of  in  Scythia—  -It  is  precisely  of 
that  shape/-— But  I  see  no  outlet  to  this  sea.    It  com-- 
municates  with  the  others,  replied  he,  only  by  a  l(H)ger 
and  narrower  channel  than  that  we  have  just  left. 

Instead  of  steering  directly  for  this  strait,  Cleo- 
medes, fearful  of  quitting  the  coast,  directed  his  course 
to  the  westward,  inclining  afterwards  to  the  soudi. 
As  we  sailed  along  the  shore,  our  conversation  turned 
on  the  nations  that  dwell  on  it ;  and  we  sometimes 
saw  the  flocks  approach  the  sea,  which  affords  them 
a  drink' equally  agreeable  and  salutary.'  We  were 
t6kl,  that  in  winter,  when  tiie  sea  is  frozen,*:  the  fish- 
ermen  of  these  districts  pitch  their  tents  on  its  surface, 
and  throw  their  lines  tbroii^  holes  made  in  the  iee.  ^ 
At  a  distance  we  were  shown  the  mouth  of  tbe.Borys* 
thenes,*  that  of  the  Ister,t  and  other  rivers.  We 
frequently  passed  the  night  on  land,  and  sometimes 
at  anchor.*"  / 

'  Voyage  dc  Toiirnefort,  t.  ii.  Ictt.  16,  "  Strab.  lib.  i.  p.  50. 
«  Arist.  Meteor;  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  t.  i.  p.  545,  et  546.  '  Strab. 
lib.  2.  p.  125.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  157.  Schol.  ibid.  *  Arrian. 
Pcripl,  ap.  Geograph.  Min.  t.  i.  p.8,  •  Voyage  de  Tourncf. 
t.  ii.  p.  ISO.  **  Arist.  Meteor,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  t.  i.  p.  54^.  *  Now 
the  Dnieper,      f  The  Danube.      ^  Demost.  in  Polyd.  p.  1087/ 
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'  One  day,  Cleomedes  t^ing  us  that  he  bad  for-- 
marly  read  the  history  of  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus : — 'Greece  then  is  attentive  to  our  misfortunesi 
said  Timagenes ;  that  circumstance  renders  them  jit 
least  less  bitter  for  those  whc^se  £aie.it  is  to  have  sur* 
vived  them.  And  by  i/vhat  hand  is  the  picture  drawn? 
—It  is,  answered  Cleomedes,  by  one  of  the  generals 
who  led  back  the  Greeks  into  their  country ;  Xeoo- 
phon  of  Athenfr« — Alas !  replied  Timagenes,  this  is 
the  first  news  I  have  heard  of  him  since  about  thirty*^ 
seven  yors  that  fate  has  separated  me  from  hioi. 
Ah !  how  happy  should  I  have  been  once  .more  .to 
hasre  seen  him,  after  so  long  an  absence !  But  I  greatly 
fear,  that  death — Dispel  your  feiars,  said  Cleomedes ; 
he  b  ^tiU  lividg. — Blessed  be  the  gods !  replied  Tima- 
genes: he  lives!  He  will  receive  with  plea8ui^;the 
emfaraces  of  a  soldier :  of  a  friend,  whose  life.he  more 
than^pQce  l^ts  saved.  The  Atheniana  no  doubjt  <haye 
loaded  him  witii  hcHiours  ? — ^They.have  banished  him, 
refdied  Cleomedes,  for  appearing  too  much  attad^ 
to  the  Laceda&monians !  ^— *But  in  his^retiremenl^.  at 
least,  he  attracts  the  attention  of  all  Greece  ?— Ko ; 
every  eye  is  fixed  on  Epaminondas.  of;  Thebes.- — 
£paminondas !  ^hat  is  his  age  ?  What  is  the  name 
of  his  father  ? — He  is  about  fifty^  the  son  of  Polymnis, 
and  brother  of  Caphisias.*— Jt  is  he !  cried  Tima-: 
genes,  witii  emotion ;  it  is  he  himself!  I;  have  known 
him:fiK)m  his.  chilittiQod.     His  features  are.  still  before. 


^  Diog.  Lagrt.  in  Xenoph.  lib.  «.  5  51.        •  Hut.  dq  Gen. 
Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  576,  579.    Nep.  in  Epam*  cap.  1. 
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my  eyes :  we  were  early  united  by  the  ties  of  Mbod. . 
I  was  but  a  few  years  older  than  he :  he  was  educated 
in  the  love  of  poverty,  and  the  love  of  virtue.  Never 
did  youth  make  a  more  rapid  progress  in  every  exer* 
dse  of  body  and  mind.  His  masters  were  unable  to 
satisfy  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge. .  I  well  rer 
member,  that  we  could  never  force  him  from  the 
company  of  a  gloomy  and  rigid  Pythagorean,  named 
Lysis/  Epaminondas  was  but  in  his  twelfth  or  thir^- 
teenth  year  when  I  joined  the  army  of  Cyrus ;  yet  the 
presages  of  a-  great  chjaracter  were  frequently  to  he 
subserved.  It  was  not  diiBcult  to  foresee  the  asceuT 
dency  he  would  one  day  acquire  over  other  men.*? 
pardon  my  importunity.  How  has  he  fulfilled  these 
I^Uiant  expectations  P-^-r-He  has  raised  his  nation  by 
his  exploits,  to  the  rank  of  tiie  first  state  in  Greece^ 
answered  Cleomedes.-^O  Thebes !  exclaimed  Tima^ 
genes ;  O  my  country  I  the  happy  abode  oi  my  ia- 
i^cy  !  Still  happier  Epaminondas  ! — ^An  involuntary 
oppression  hindered  him  from  proceeding.  In  my. 
turn,  I  ci^ied  out,  Oh !  how  wordiy  is  that  maa  of 
being  beloved  who  has  such  sensibility !  a:nd,  throw*- 
ing  myself  on  his  neck,  My  dear  Timagenes !  said  I^ 
idnce  you  interest  yourself  so  much  in  the  fcnrtune  of 
the  spot  where  you  chanced  to  be  bom,  what  must 
be  your  sentiments  for  the  friends  whom  you  yourself 
have  chosen! — He  answered,  presmng  my  hand,  I 
haveoften  told  you  of  that  unalterable  love  the  Greeks 


^!l!<fep.  in  Epam.  cap.  S.  Hut.  ibid.  p.  5d5.  .  iBUan.  Var. 
Hist  lib.  3.  cap.  17.        ^Kep.  in  Epam.  cap.  9, 
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always  retain  for  their  country.  It  was  with  difficully 
yoQ  Gould  conceive  it.  Judge  by  my  tears  whellier 
it  be  profound  and  sincere. — And  he  actually  shed 
tears. 

After  a  few  moments'  sitence,  be  inquired  by  what 
means  a  revolution  so  ^orious  for  the  Thebans  bad 
been  effected? — Too  cannot  expect  from  me,  said 
Cleomedes,  a  circumstantial  detail  of  all  that  haa 
passed  since  your  departure.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  principal  events,  which  wUl  suffice  to  inform 
you  of  the  present  state  of  Greece. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that,  by  the  taking  of 
Athens,*  all  our  republics  fell,  in  some  measure,  under 
soHjection  to  the  LacedsBnuMiians ;  that  some  were 
compelled  to  solicit,  and  others  to  accept  their  al* 
liance.  The  shining  qualities  and  illustrious  exploits 
of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Laceda&mon,  seemed  to  threaten 
them  with  a  long  slavery.  This  great  man  having 
been  called  into  Asia,  to  the  aid  of  the  loniftns,  who, 
froQ)  their  having  taken  part  with  the  younger  Cyrus^ 
had  reason  to  apprehend  the  utmost  vengeance  of 
Arta^erxes,  several  times  defeated  the  generals  of  that 
prince ;  and  his  views  enlarging  with  his  successes,  he 
had  already  conceived  the  project  of  carrying  his  arrai 
itito  Persia,  and  attacking  the  great  king,  even  on  hU 
tiirohe.'' 

Artaxerxes  diverted  the  storm,  and,  by  sums  of 
money  distributed  in  several  of  the  Grecian  cities, 

^  TIm  yewr  404  before  Christ.      ^Flat.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  il0S« 
Nep.  in  Ages,  ci^;  4.  '  * 
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detached  them  from  the  Lacedaemonians.*  Thebes, 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  other  states,  formed  a  powerful 
league,  and,  assembling  their  combined  forces  in  the 
fields  of  Coronea,  in  Boeotia,*  they  soon  came  to  ac- 
tion with  the  troops  of  Agesilaus,  whom  an  ordei*  from 
Lacedaemon  had  compelled  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  his  conquests.  Xenophon,  who  fought  near  the 
person  of  this  prince,  affirms  that  he  never  saw  a 
more  obstinate  battle.''  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the 
honour  of  the  victory;  and  the  Thebans,  that  of 
effecting  their  retreat  without  being  forced  to  a 
shaineful  flight.^ 

This  victory,  by  establishing  the  power  of  Sparta, 
gave  birth  to  new  dissensions  and  new  confederacies. 
Even  among  the  victors  some  were  weary  of  their 
success,  others  of  the  glory  of  Agesilaus.  The  latter, 
headed  by  the  Spartan  Antalcidas,  proposed  to  king 
Artaxerxes  to  give  peace  to  the  Grecian  nations. 
Their  deputies  assembled,  and  Teribazus,  the  satrap 
of  Ionia,  declared  to  them  the  will  of  his*  master,  in 

the  foUowing  terms:! 

"  King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just,  1st,  That  th5e 
Greek  cities  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  isles  of  Clazomenas 
and  Cyprus,  should  remain  united  to  his  empire ;  2dly, 
that  the  other  Greek  cities  should  be  free,  except  the 
isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  vrhich  shall  ap- 

'Xenoph.  Hist.  GiaBC.  lib.  4.  p.  513.  Plut.  in  Ages,  t.  i.  p. 
604.  Id.  Lacon.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  211.  *  The  year  393  before 
Christ.  ^  Plut.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  605.  ^j^enoph.  in  Ages.  p. 
659.  '  Xen.  Hist.  Grsc.  lib.  4.  p.  519.  Plut.  ibid.  DiQd.  Sic. 
lib.  14.  p.  303.        t  The  year  387  before  Christ. 
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pertain  to  the  Athenians.  He  will  join  Ms  forces  to 
those  of  the  states  which  shall  accept  these  conditions, 
and  employ  them  against  those  which  shall  refuse  to 
receive  them."" 

The  final  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  which  entirely 
changed  the  political  system  of  Greece,  was  intrusted 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  originally  conceived 
the  idea,  and  regulated  the  articles;  by  the  first  of 
which  they  again  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Per- 
sians the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  preservation  of  whose 
liberty  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  for 
near  a  century ;  and  by  the  second,  which  obliged  the 
Tfaebans  to  acknowledge  the  mdependence  of  the 
cities  of  Boeotia,  they  enfeebled  perhaps  the  only 
power  in  a  condition  to  oppose  their  projects."  Nei- 
ther  the  Thebans  nor  Argives,  therefore,  would  accede 
to  the  treaty,  till  they  were  compelled  by  force :  the 
other  republics  received  it  without  opposition,  and 
some  even  with  joy, 

A  few  years  after,*  the  Spartan  Phoebidas,  passing 
with  a  body  of  troops  into  Boeotia,  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thebes.''  The  city  was  divided  into  two 
factions,  each  headed  by  one  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
Leontiades,  the  leader  of  the  party  devoted  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  persuaded  Phcebidas  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel,  and  assisted  him  in  the  enterprise. 

"  Xen.  Hist.  Grsec.  lib.  5.  p.  550.  lib.  6.  p.  609.  Isocr.  de 
Pac.  i.  i.  p:  369.  Hat.  Apopht.  LacoD.  t.  ii.  p.  813.  .?  Xen. 
ibid.  p.  551.  Plat,  in  'Ages.  t.  i.  p.  608.  Nep.  in  Pdbpid.  c.  1. 
^  The. year  389  before  Christ.  <"  Xen.  Hist.  Gr»e.  Ufo.  5. 1. 1, 
p.  556.    Plut.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  6d8.    Nep.  in  Pelop.  c.  1«  . 
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This  was  in  the  tiiiDe  of  profound  peace,  and  while  thd 
^bebansy  devoid  of  fear  or  suspicion,  were  celebrat* 
ing  the  festival  of  Ceres.^  So  glaring  an  act  of  perfidy 
was  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  cruelties  exer- 
cised on  the  citizens  who  were  attached  to  the  true 
interests  of  their  country.  Four  hundred  of  these 
bought  an  asylum  with  the  Athenians.  Ismenias,  th^ 
chief  of  that  party,  had,  under  frivolous  pretexts^  beeq 
loaded  with  chains,  and  put  to  death. 

This  excited  a  general  clamour  throughout  Greece. 
The  Lacedaemonians  shuddered  with  indignation,  and 
demlEinded  with  fury,  whether  Phoebidas  had  received 
erders  to  perpetrate  such  an  a;trocious  action  ?  Agesi- 
)au8  repUed,  that  a  general  may  be  allowed  to  exceed 
his  powers  when  the  welfare  of  the  state  requires ;  and 
ihat  the  proceeding  of  Phoebidas  should  be  judged 
only  according  to  this  principle.  Leontiades,  who 
"was  then  at  Lacedsemcm,  appeased  the  tninds  of  the 
citizens  by  exasperating  them  against  the  Thebaos^ 
It  was  determined  to  retain  possession  of  the  citadel 
cf  Thebes,  and  that  Phcebida.s  should  be  coDdemued 
to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas.* '^ 

Thus,  said  Timagenes,  interrupting  Cleomede% 
Lacedsemon  profited  by  the  crime,  and  punished  the 
eriminal.'  But  what  now  was  the  conduct  of  Agesi- 
laus  ?  He  was  accused,  replied  Cleomedes,  of  being 
the  secret  author  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  decree 

»Xen.  ibid.  p.  567-  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  t.  i.  p.  «80.  «  Xeu. 
Hist.  Gmc.  lib.  5.  p.  5^7»  et  558,  Plu|;.  in  AgBsB.  t.  i.  p.  eo».. 
>  190,000  Moft^  (^jffSOl)  '  But.  in  Pelopid.  t.  i.  p.  988. 
Nep.  in  Pd<^/0. 1.        *  Polyb.  Hist  lib.  4.  p.  898. 
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that  completed  its  iniquity.^  You  hieul  inspired  me 
with  some  esteem  for  this  prince,  said  Timi^nes; 
but  after  so  infamous  an.  action — Hold,  answered 
Cieomedesy  know  that  the  virtuous  Xenophon  has 
never  ceased  to  admire,  esteem,  and  love  Agesilaus.^ 
X  have  myself  made  several  campaigns  under  that 
prince.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  military  talents.  Y<ni 
will  see  his  trophies  erected  in  several  of  the  provinces 
of  Greece  and  Asia :""  but  thus  much  I  can  assure 
yoti,  that  Ag6»ilaus  was  adored  by  the  soldiers,^  with 
wbom  he  sitaired  ev^y  difficulty  and  danger ;  that,  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  he  listonished  the  barbarians 
by  tbe  simplicity  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  elevation 
lof  his  i^ntiments;  that  he  c6ntinually  enforced  the 
lidMiration  of  all  who  approached  him  by  new  prooft 
bf  dbinterestedoess,  frugality,  moderation,  and  be» 
ibignity ;  that  without  thinking  of  his  own  greatnesc^ 
^itttout  fearing  lest  others  should  forget  it,  he  was  of 
'^asy  Access,  and  possessed  an .  engaging  faniiliajity, 
untainted  with  ranoolir  or  jealousy,'  and  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  our  complaints.  In  a  word,  his 
maimers  w(ere  as  austere  as  those  of  the  most  tigid 
Spartan ;  nor  was  the  most  agreeable  Athenian  ever 
endowed  with  a  more  cultivated  and  el^^ant  under-^ 
slnMi^tig.*  I  fehall  add  bsft  one  stroke  to  t&is  eulis^in. 
lb  tliose  splendid  conquests  which  he  made  in  Aaib, 
it  was  always  his  first  care  to  render  more  supportable 

'  '  Tliit.  ^n  Ages.  p.  909.  "^  Xen.  Hilt.  Qme.  lib.  5.  Id.  in 
J^;  ^<  rsocr.  Alvbid.  t.  ii.  ^  :S8.  3"  Xen.  in  Ag«s.  |».  ^. 
«"]ftiit.'iii  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  56^.  •  X^.  in  Ages.  p.  «J9.  Flat,  fc 
Ages*  p.  596. 
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the  hard  fate  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  restore  liberty  to 
the  slaves.** 

Alas !  what  avail  all  these  good  qualities,  replied 
Timagenes,  if  he  has  tarnished  them  by  giving  his 
sanction  to  the  injustice  exercbed  against  the  The* 
bans  ? — Yet  he  considered  justice,  said  Cleomedes,  as 
the  first  of  virtues/  I  acknowledge  that  he  did  some- 
times violate  it ;  and,  without  attempting  to  apologise 
for  such  violation,  shall  observe,  that  it  was  only  to 
favour  his  friends,  and  never  to  distress  his  enemies."^ 
He  changed  his  conduct  respecting  the  Thebans,  eitlier 
from  a  persuasion  that  all  means  were  lawful  to  hum- 
ble a  power  which  was  the  rival  of  Sparta,  or  that  he 
thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  ihe  opportunity  to 
revenge  his  personal  injuries.  He  had  brought  all  his 
passions  under  subjection  exc^t  one,  which  mastered 
him;  and,  strengthened  by  the  suppression  of  the 
rest,  was  become  tyrannical,  unjust,  and  incapable  (^ 
pardoning  an  offence.  This  was  an  inordinate  love 
of  glory,  a  sentiment  which  the  Thebans  had  more 
than  once  wounded  in  his  person,*  especially  by  dis- 
concerting his  project  of  dethroning  the  king  of 
Persia. 

The  decree  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  the  epoch 
of  their  decline.  The  greater  part  of  the  allies  abaa- 
.doned   them;  and,   three  or  four  years  after/  the 


\  Xen.  in  Ages.  p.  654.      ^  Plut.  Ii«oon.  Apopbt  t.  iL  p.  SIS. 
.  ^  IgivX.  in  Ag«(i.  t.  it  p.  598..  Id.  Lacpn.  Apopht.  p.  909.       ^  X«n. 
f^ib.  r«  p*  6S1.    flat,  \fi  Agei.  p.  599.    *  The  year  379  or  378 
before  Christ. 
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Thebans  shook  off  an  odious  yoke/  Some  intrepid 
xritizens,  in  one  night,  in  a  single  moment,  destroyed 
the  partizans  of  tyranny ;  and  their  first  efforts  being 
seconded  by  the  people,  the  Spartans  evacuated  the 
citadel.  Young  Pelopidas,  one  of  the  exiles,  was 
among  the  principal  leaders  of  this  conspiracy.*  Dis- 
tinguished as  he  was  by  birth  and  wealth,  he  shortly 
became  conspicuous  by  actions,  the  splendour  of  which 
reflected  honour  on  his  country. 

All  conciliatory  means  were  henceforward  im- 
practicable to  the  two  nations.  The  hatred  of  the 
Thebans  was  extremely  augmented  from  having  re- 
ceived a  severe  injury,  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans from  having  been  the  aggressors.  Though  the 
latter  were  engaged  in  several  wars,  they  made  some 
irruptions  into  Boeotia.  Agesilaus  twice  conducted 
thither**  those  soldiers  who  had  ever  been  accustomed 
to  conquer  under  his  command.  That  general  being 
wounded  in  an  indecisive  action,  the  Spartan  Antal- 
cidas,  pointing  to  the  blood  streaming  from  his  wound, 
said  to  him,  "  Behold  the  fruit  of  the  lessons  which 
you  have  given  to  the  Thebans."*  And  indeed  the 
latter,  after  at  first  suffering  their  fields  to  be  laid 
waste,  tried  their  strength  in  skirmishes,  which  soon 
became  frequent.  Pelopidas  led  them  daily  against 
the  enemy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  impetuosity  of 
his  character,  checked  them  in  their  successes,  en- 
couraged them  in  their  defeats,  and  gradually  taught 

« 

'Xeh.  Hist.  Graec.  lib  5.  p.  566.  «f  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  281. 
Nep.  in  Pdop.  c.  a.  •*  Xeo.  Hist.  lib.  5.  p.  572,  et  675. 
^Dodwelly  Annal.  Xen.  ad  ann.  S78.      *  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  p.  285, 
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them  to  brave  those  Spartans,  whose  reputation  they 
formerly  had  dreaded  still  more  than  their  valour. 
As  for  himself,  instructed  by  his  own  errors  and  the 
example  of  Agesilaus,  he  adopted  the  experience  of 
the  ablest  general  of  Greece,  and  in  a  succeeding  cam 
pain  gathered  the  fruit  of  his  labours  and  reflections. 

He  was  in  BcEOtia,*"  and  marching  towards  Thebes,* 
when  a  body  of  Lacedaemonians,  much  more  nu* 
merous  than  the  forces  under  his  command,  were  re- 
turning by  the  same  road.  A  Theban  horseman,  who 
had  advanced  before  the  army,  and  discovered  them 
coming  out  of  a  defile,  hastened  back  to  Pelopidas : 
"  We  have  fallen,"  exclaimed  he,  "into  the  hands  of 
thi  enemy !" — "  And  why  should  you  not  say  the 
^nemy  have  fallen  into  ours?"  repiled  the  general. 
Until  this  time,  no  nation  had  ventured  to  attack  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  equal,  still  less  with  inferior, 
forces.  The  conflict  was  bloody,  and  victory  hung 
long  in  suspense.  The  Lacedsemonians,  having  lost 
their  two  generals  and  the  flower  of  their  warriors, 
opened  without  breaking  their  ranks,  to  let  the  enemy 
pass ;  but  Pelopidas,  wishing  to  remain  master  of  the 
field  of  battle,  charged  them  a  second  time,  and  at 
length  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  dispersing  them  in  tlie 
plain. 

This  unexpected  success  astonished  Lacedsemon, 
Athens,  and  all  the  Grecian  republics,  who,  fatigued 
with  the  miseries  of  war,  resolved  to  come  to  an  ami- 
cable termination  of  their  differences.     The  general 

^  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  p.  285.      *  The  year  375  before  Chrirt. 
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wsembly  was  convoked  at  Lacedaemon,*  where 
Epaminpndas  appeared,  with  the  other  deputies  of 
Thebes. 

He  was  then  in  his  fortieth  year.  He  had  hitherto, 
^GQprding  to  the  advice  of  the  sages,  led  a  retired  and 
concealed  life ;"  nay,  he  had  done  still  better,  by  en- 
abling himself  to  render  it  of  udlity  to  others.  On 
coming  out  of  his  minority,  he  took  on  himself  the 
completion  of  his  education  Notwithstanding  the 
mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he  procured  Lysis  the  phi7 
loappher  to  live  with  him,"  and  deeply  imbibed  the 
sublime  ideas  of  virtue  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans ; 
alEid  that  virtue  which  shone  in  his  minutest  actions, 
raoidered  him  inaccessible  to  every  species  of  fear. 
A£  the  same  time  that  he  was  fortifying  his  healtii  by 
running,  wrestling,''  and  still  more  by  temperance^  he 
studied  mankind,  cqnsulted  the  most  enlightened 
sages,^  and  meditated  on  the  respective  duties  of  the 
general  and  magistrate.  In  his  public  harangues^  he 
did  not  disdain  the  ornaments  of  art ;  "^  but  the  elo- 
quence of  great  souls  was  always  their  predominant 
embellishment.  His  talents,  which  have  placed  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  orators,  shone  forth  for  the 
first  time  at  the  conference  of  Lacedaemon,  the  ope- 
rations of  which  were  guided  by  Agesilaus. 

The  rights  and  int^ests  of  the  diflferent  republics 

•  Xenoph.  lib.  6.  p.  590.  »  Plut,  de  Occult.  Vivend.  t.  ii. 
^.  1129.  "  Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  585.  ^lian.  Var.  Hist, 
lib.  8.  cap.  17.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  356.  Id.  in  Excerpt.  Vales, 
fu  SU0.  Cicer.  de  Off.  lib.  1.  cap.  44.  t.  ili.  p.  ^3.  "*  Nep;  in 
£p«m.  cap.  3.        ^  Id.  cap.  3.         "^  Id.  cap.  5. 
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were  there  discussed  by  their  respective  deputies.  T 
accidentally  obtained  a  sight  of  the  orations  of  the 
three  ambassadors  from  Athens.  The  first  was  one 
of  the  priests  of  Ceres,  elated  with  his  birth,  and 
proud  of  the  encomiums  which  he  received  or  be- 
stowed upon  himself/  He  enumerated  the  impor- 
tant commissions  the  Athenians  had  entrusted  to  his 
family ;  talked  of  the  benefits  the  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus had  received  from  the  deities  whose  minister  he 
was,  and  concluded  by  observing,  that  war  could  not 
begin  too  late,  nor  terminate  too  speedily.  Callis- 
tratus,  a  celebrated  orator,  instead  of  defending  the 
general  interests  of  Greece,  had  the  indiscretion  to 
insinuate,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  allies,  that  the 
partial  union  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  would  secure 
to  those  two  powers  the  sovereignty  both  of  the  sea 
and  land.  Autocles,  the  third  deputy,  boldly  expa- 
tiated on  the  repeated  injustice  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  were  perpetually  summoning  the  nations  to  re- 
ceive liberty,  while  they  in  reality  held  them  in  bond- 
age, under  the  idle  pretext  of  being  guarantees  to  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas. 

I  have  already  said  that,  by  this  treaty,  all  the 
Grecian  cities  were  to  be  free.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
therefore,  though  they  held  the  cities  of  Laconia  in 
dependence,  haughtily  required  that  those  of  Boeotia 
should  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  Thebans.'  As 
they  were  launching  out  into  violent  complaints 
against  the  latter,  and  no  longer  expressing  themselves 
with  their  customary  precision,  Epaminondas,  wearied 

'XcD.  Hist.  lib.  6.  p.  590.        •  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  366. 
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'mth  their  prolix  invectives,  said  to  them :  "  You  will 
at  least  allow  that  we  have  made  you  lengthen  your 
monosyllables."*  The  discourse  he  then  pronounced 
made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  the  deputies  as  to 
alarm  Agesilaus.  The  Theban  forcibly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  treaty  solely  founded  on  justice  and 
on  reason  :  "  And  does  it  appear  to  you  just  and 
reasonable/'  said  Agesilaus,  "  to  grant  independence 
to  the  cities  of  Boeotia?" — "  And  do  you,"  replied 
Epaminondas,  ^^  think  it  reasonable  and  just  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  those  of  Laconia  ?"— 
"  Explain  yourself  roundly,"  said  Agesilaus,  inflamed 
with  passion ;  "I  ask  you  whether  the  cities  of 
Boeotia.  shall  be  free?" — "  And  I,"  answered  Epa- 
minondas,  sternly,  "  demand  of  you,  whether  those  of 
Laconia  shall  be  so  ?" — On  these  words,  Agesilaus 
erased  the  name  of  the  Thebans  from  the  treaty,  and 
the  assembly  separated.'' 

Such,  it  is  said,  was  the  issue  of  this  famous  con- 
ference. Some  indeed  relate  it  differently,  and  more 
to  the  advantage  of  Agesilaus/  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  principal  articles  of  the  decree  of  the  assembly 
expressed  that  the  troops  should  be  disbanded,  all  the 
states  enjoy  their  liberties,  and  that  each  of  the  con- 
federate powers  should  be  permitted  to  succour  the  op- 
pressed cities/ 

There  was  yet  time  for  negociation ;  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians, hurried  on  to  their  ruin  by  a  spirit  of  in- 

^Plttt.  de  Sui  Laude^  t.  ii.  p.  545.  Id.Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  193. 
■.  Id.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  611.  «  Xen.  lib.  6.  p.  593.  ^  Xcn.  ibid. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  355. 
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fatuation,*  gave  orders  to  their  king  CleombrotuSi 
who  commanded  the  allied  army  in  Phocis,  to  march 
into  Boeotia.  This  army  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
foot  soldiers,  and  one  thousand  horse.'  The  Thebans 
could  only  oppose  to  these  forces  six  thousand  infan- 
try,** and  a  small  body  of  cavalry ;  but  Epaminondas 
was  at  their  head,  and  had  under  him  Pelopidas. 

It  was  asserted  that  unlucky  omens  had  been  ob- 
served ;  he  answered,  that  the  best  omen  was  to  de- 
fend our  country.*'  Favourable  oracles  were  likewise 
reported ;  and  on  these  he  appeared  to  rely  with  such 
confidence  as  to  be  suspected  of  being  their  author.* 
His  troops  had  deeply  imbibed  his  own  spirit.  The 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  collected  as  it  were  by  chance, 
had  neither  experience  nor  emulation.*  The  allied 
cities  had  consented  to  this  expedition  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  the 
soldiers  began  their  march.  The  king  of  Lacedaemon 
w*as  no  stranger  to  this  discouragement ;  but  he  had 
enemies,  and  was  willing  to  risk  evety  thing  rather 
than  furnish  their  hatred  with  new  j)retexts.' 

The  two  armies  met  near  a  small  town  in  Boeotia 
called  Leuctra.  On  the  evening  before  the  battie, 
whilst  Epaminondas  was  making  his  dispositions,  and 

anxious  about  an  event  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 

•     .     • 

of  his  country,  he  learned  that  an  officer  of  distinction 
had  just  expired  quietly  in  his  tent :    "  Ye  gods  T' 

*  Xen.  Hist.  Graec.  lib.  6.  p.  594.  •Plut.  in  Pelop.  t.  i.  p. 

288.         »»Di6d.  ibid.p.367.      .     *  Id.  ibid.  *Xen.  ibid.p. 

595.  Diod.  ibid.  Polysen.  Strat.  lib.  2.  c.  S.  §  6.  •  Xen.  lib. 
6.  p.  596.        '  Ciccr.  de  Offic.  lib.  1.  c.  24.  t.  ill.  p.  20U 
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exclaimed  he,  "  how  is  it  possible  tx)  find  time  to  die 
in  such  a  crisis  !"* 

The  next  day*  was  fought  that  battle,  rendered  for 
ever  memorable  by  the  great  abilities  displayed  by  the 
Theban  general.  Cleombrotus  was  posted  on  the 
right  of  his  army  with  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,** 
protected  by  his  cavalry,  which  formed  the  front  line. 
Epaminondas,  certain  of  the  victory  if  he  could  break 
this  formidable  wing,  resolved  to  refuse  his  right  to 
the  enemy,  and  to  attack  with  his  left.  He  filed  off 
thither  his  best  troops,  drew  them  up  fifty  deep,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  likewise  in  the  front.  Cleombrotus, 
observing  this,  changed  his  first  disposition,  but,  in- 
stead of  giving  his  wing  more  depth,  he  extended  it  to 
outflank  Epaminondas.  During  this  movement,  the 
Theban  cavalry  poured  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  drove  them  back  on  their  phalanx,  which  was 
only  twelve  deep.  Pelopidas,  who  commanded  the 
sacred  battalion,t  took  it  in  flank,  and  Epaminondas 
fell  upon  it  with  all  the  weight  of  his  column*  The 
phalanx  sustained  the  shock  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  and  a  happier  success.  Prodigies  of 
valour  could  not  save  Cleombrotus.  The  warriors 
around  him  sacrificed  theit  lives  either  in  defence  of 


«  Plut,  de  San.  Tuend.  t.  ii.  p.  136.  *  The  8th  of  July  of 
the  Julian  proleptic  year,  371  before  Christ.  ■*  Xen.  Hist. 
Gr«e.Jib.  6.  p.  696.  Diod.  lib.  15.  p.  370.  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 
p.  S89.  Arrian  Tactic,  p.  39.  Folard.  Trait,  de  la  Colon,  c.  10. 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Translation  of  Polybius^  p.  57.  f  This 
Was  a  band  of  three  hundred  youn^  Thebans,  renowned  for  their 
valour. 
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his,  or  to  rescue  his  body,  which  the  Thebans  had  not 
the  honour  to  carry  off  the  field. 

After  his  death  the  Peloponnesian  army  retired  to 
their  camp,  situate  on  an  adjoining  eminence.  Some 
Lacedaemonians  proposed  to  renew  the  battle,'  but 
their  generals,  terrified  at  the  loss  that  Sparta  had 
just  sustained,  and  not  knowing  how  to  confide  in 
allies  who  were  more  pleased  than  afflicted  at  her 
humiliation,  suffered  the  Thebans  peaceably  to  raise  a 
trophy  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  inconsiderable ;  that  of  the  enemy  amountejd  to 
four  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  a  thousand 
Lacedaemonians.  Of  seven  hundred  Spartans,  four 
hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  field.^ 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  victory  excited  in 
Athens  only  an  indecent  jealousy  of  the  Thebans/ 
At  Sparta  it  awakened  those  extraordinary  sentiments 
which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  imprint  in  every  heart. 
The  poeple  were  attending  at  solemn  games,  where 
men  of  all  ages  disputed  the  prize  of  wrestling,  and 
other  gymnastic  exercises.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger,  the  magistrates  perceived  that  the  fate  of 
Xacedaemon  was  decided;  and,  without  interrupting 
the  exhibition,  sent  to  inform  each  family  of  the  loss 
they  had  sustained,  exhorting  mothers  and  wives  to 
support  their  grief  in  silence.  The  next  day,  the  re- 
lations of  the  slain  were  seen,  with  countenances  ex- 
pressive of  joy,  thronging  to  the  temples  and  the 


*Xen.  Hist.  Gi^c.  lib.  6.  p.  597.        ^  Xen.  ibid.    Diod.  lib* 
15.  p.  371.        ?Xen.  ibid.  p.  598. 
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forum,  to  thank  the  gods,  and  mutually  to  congratu- 
late each  other  on  having  given  such  brave  citizens  to 
the  state ;  while  the  friends  of  those  who  had  survived 
their  defeat,  dared  not  expose  themselves  to  the  pub- 
lic eye,  or  appeared  only  with  the  emblems  of  sorrow 
and  of  mourning.  The  painful  sensation  of  shame, 
and  the  love  of  their  country,  were  sg  prevalent  among 
the  greater  number,  that  husbands  could  not  bear  to 
be  looked  on  by  their  wives,  and  mothers  trembled 
for  the  return  of  their  sons."* 

The  Thebans  were  so  elated  with  this  success, 
that  the  philosopher  Antisthenes  said :  ^*  Methinks  I 
see  a  number  of  scholars  proud  of  having  beaten  their 
master  !'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
unwilling  to  confess  their  defeat,  required  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  should  be  referred  by  both  nations 
to  the  Achseans."* 

Two  years  after,^  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
were  named  Bceotarchs,  or  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian 
league.*  The  concurrence  of  circumstances,  mutual 
esteem,  friendship,  and  uniformity  of  views  and  senti- 
ments, formed  an  indissoluble  union  between  these 
two  great  men.  The  one  undoubtedly  possessed 
more  virtue  and  talents,  but  the  other  almost  raised 
himself  to  a  level  with  him  by  acknowledging  his  su- 
periority. With  this  faithful  companion  of  his  labours 
and  his  glory,  Epaminondas  entered  Peloponnesus, 
spreadiog  terror  and  desolation  through  the  states  in 

»  Xen.  lib.  6.  p.  597.  Pint,  in  AgesU.  t.  i.  p.  613.  •Pint, 
in  Lye- 1.  i.  p.  S9.  •  Polyb.  Hi«t.  lib.  S.  p.  137.  '  DodweW. 
Ann.  Xen.  p.  979.        *  Ilie  year  369  beifore  Ghrist 
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alliance  with  liacedaemon,**  hastening  the  defection  of 
others,  and  breaking  the  yoke  under  which  the  Mes- 
senians  had  groaned  for  centuries.  Seventy  thousand 
men,  of  different  nations,  marched  under  his  orders 
^ith  an  equal  confidence/  He  led  them  to  Lacedas- 
mon,  resolved  to  attack  her  inhabitants  even  at  their 
very  doors,  and  to  erect  a  trophy  in  the  middle  of  the 

city. 

Sparta  has  neither  walls-  nor  citadel  ;*  but  Agesi- 
laus  took  care  to  line  with  troops  several  rising 
grounds  within  its  precincts,  and  placed  his  army  on 
the  declivity  of  the  highest  of  these  eminences.  Hence 
it  was  that  he  discovered  Epaminondas  approaching 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  making  his  dispositions 
to  pass  the  Eurotas,  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow.  After  long  following  him  with  his  eyes,  he 
only  suffered  these  words  to  escape  him  :  "  What  a 
man  !  What  a  prodigy  !"* 

Meanwhile  this  prince  was  agitated  by  the  most 
truel  anxiety.  Without,  was  a  formidable  army; 
within,  a  small  body  of  soldiers  who  no  longer  be^ 
lieved  theniselves  invincible,  and  a  great  number  of 
factious  citizens,  who  took  every  kind  of  licence.  To 
these  were  added  the  murmiu's  and  co  mplaints  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  seiw  their  possessions  ravaged,  and 
their  lives  in  danger ;  the  general  outcry,  which  ac- 

4  Xen.  lib.  6.  p.  607.  ^iian  Van*.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  'Plut. 
in  Pelop.  p.  290  -,  in  Ages.  p.  613.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  375^ 
etS90.  *  Xen.  Hist.  Graec.  p.  606.  Id.  in  Ages,  p.  66S.  Liv. 
lib.  ^.  t.  88.  et  lib.  39.  c.  37.  Nep.  in  Ages,  c,  6  Justin,  lib. 
14.  c.  5.        'Plut.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  613. 
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cased  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  miseries  of  all 
Greece ;  and  the  painful  recollection  of  a  reign  once 
splendid  and  glorious,  but  now  dishonoured  at  iti^ 
close  by  a  spectacle  no  less  novel  than  tremendous: 
for  during  several  centuries  past,  the  enemy  had 
scarcely  ventured  on  a  few  hasty  incursions  on  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia;"*  and  never  had  the  Spartan 
women  beheld  the  smoke  of  their  camp.* 

Notwithstanding  these  just  subjects  of  alarm,  Age-* 
silaus  exhibited  a  serene  countenance,  and  despised 
the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who,  to  force  him  to  re- 
linquish his  position,  alternately  reproached  him  with 
cowardice,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country  in 
his  sight.  Whilst  this  was  transacting,  about  two 
hundred  conspirators  having  gained  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  difficult  to  force,  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  march  a  body  of  troops  against  them :  but 
Agesilaus  rejected  this  advice,  and  presenting  himself 
to  the  rebels,  followed  by  a  single  attendant:  '^  You 
Imve  mistsaken  my  orders,"  said  he  to  them;  ^^  itwas 
not  hither  you  should  have  repaired,  but  to  such  and 
such  a  post;"  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  places 
in  which  it  was  his  intention  to  disperse  them.  They 
instandy  obeyed,  -  and  proceeded  without  hesitation 
to  the  different  stations  he  assigned  th^ti.^ 

MeaiiwWle  Epaininonda^^despair^of  drawkigth^ 

"*  Tbucyd.  lib,  2.  c.  95j  h  4v  c.  41;  1.  5.  c.  14.  P|ul.  in  S>er. 
p.  170.  '  Itocr.  in  Archid.   t.  ii.   p.  30.      Dinarch.  adr. 

Demobtit.  ap.  .Oiat.  Greec.  p.  99.  Diod.  SiciMikK  15..  p.  377* 
MWmxu  .Vac  Hist.  <Ub.  a3.  c.  43.  PluLin  A^^.  p.  et3.  ^IPiutf 
in  Ages.  p.  614. 
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Lacedaemonians  into  the  plain.  The  winter  was  far 
advanced.  Already  the  troops  of  Arcadia,  of  Argos, 
and  of  Elis,  had  abandoned  the  seige.  The  Thebans 
were  suffering  daily  losses,  and  began  to  want  pro- 
visions. The  Athenians  and  other  states  were  making 
levies  in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  These  reasons 
induced  Epaminondas  to  retreat.  He  spread  devas- 
tation through  the  rest  of  Laconia;  and  after  avoiding 
the  army  of  the  Athenians,  commanded  by  Iphicrates, 
led  back  his  own  without  interruption  into  Boeotia.'* 

The  chiefs  of  the  Boeotian  league  hold  their  office 
only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  should 
resign  the  command  to  their  successors.  Epaminon- 
das and  Pelopidas  had  retained  their  authority  foiir 
months  longer  than  the  term  prescribed  by  law.*  For 
this  they  were  accused,  and  judicially  prosecuted. 
The  latter  defended  himself  without  dignity,  and  had 
recourse  to  supplications;  but  Epaminondas  appeared 
before  his  judges  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  thus  addressed  them.  "  The 
law  condemns  me;  I  merit  death.**  I  only  demand 
/ihat  this  inscription  be  engraven  on  my  tomb :  The 
Thebans  have  put  Epaminondas  to  death,  because  at 
Leuctra  he  forced  them  to  attack  and  vanquish  those 
Lacedaemonians  whom  they  did  not  before  dare  to 
look  in  the  face;  because  his  victory  saved  his  country, 
and  restored  liberty  to  Greece;  because,  under  his 
command,  the  Thebans  besieged  Lacedaemon,  which 

'  Xen.  Hist.  Grac.  lib.  6.  p^  612.  *  Plut.  in  Pdop.  t.  i. 

p.  290.    Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  7.  **  Plat,  de  Sui  Laude^  t.  ii« 

p.»40. 
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deemed  herself  too  fortunate  to  escape  from  ruin ;  and 
because  he  rebuilt  Messene,  and  surrounded  it  with 
strong  walls  ['"'  All  present  applauded  this  speech  of 
Epaminondas,  and  the  judges  did  not  dare  to  condemn 
him. 

Envy,  which  receives  new  animation  from  the 
failure  of  its  projects,  believed  the  opportunity  to 
humble  him  was  now  arrived.  In  the  distribution  of 
public  offices,  the  conqueror  at  Leuctra  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  sewers  of  the  city.  He 
gave  dignity  to  this  employment,  and  showed,  as  he 
himself  had  said,  that  we  should  not  judge  of  men  by 
their  places,  but  of  places  by  those  who  fill  them.*^ 

During  the  six  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
we  have  more  than  once  seen  Epaminondas  render 
the  Theban  arms  respected  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Pe- 
lopidas  exhibit  them  triumphant  in  Thessaly/  We 
have  seen  the  latter  chosen  arbitrator  between  two 
brothers,  competitors  for  the  throne  of  Macedon ; 
aiid  after  having  terminated  their  differences,  and  re- 
stored peace  to  that  distracted  kingdom,^  pass  to  the 
court  of  Susa,^  where,  preceded  by  his  fame,  he  re- 
ceived the  most  distinguished  honours,  entirely*  dis- 
concerted  the  measures  of  thei  embassadors  of  Athens 
and  Lacedaemon,  who  were  soliciting  the  alliance' of 

«  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  8.    iElian.  lib.  13.  c.  4?.  *  Plut.  de 

Prfficcpt.  Reip.  t.  ii.  p.  811.  *  Xen.  Hist.  Graec.  lib.  7.  p» 

616  et  624.    Plut.  inPelopid.  p.  291.    Dodwell,  Annai:  Xen* 
p.  380,  28S.  *  Plut.  ibid.  »  Xen.  lib.  7.  p.  620.    Plut. 

ibid.  p.  294.       *  The  year  367  before  Christ.  Dodwell,  Annal. 
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the  king  of  Persia,  and  obtained  for  his  country  a 
treaty  of  strict  union  with  that  prince. 

Pelopidas  last  year  *  headed  an  expedition  against 
a  tyrant  of  Thessaly,  named  Alexander,  and  fell  in 
battle  while  pursuing  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  re--' 
duced  to  a  shameful  flight.^  Thebes  and  the  allied 
powers  wept  his  death :  Thebes  has  lost  one  of  her 
ablest  supporters)  but  Epaminondas  still  lives.  H^ 
projects  to  give  the  fatal  blow  to  Lacedsemon.  All 
the  Grecian  republics  are  dividing,  forming  leagues, 
and  making  immense  preparations.  It  is  said  that 
the  Athenians  will  join  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  that 
this  onion  will  not  deter  Epaminondas.  The  next 
spring  will  decide  this  mighty  quarrel. — Such  was  the 
ibcital  of  Cleomedes. 

After  several  days'  favourable  navigation,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  name  given  tQ 
th^  channel  of  which  Cleomedes  had  spoken.  Its 
entrance  is  dangerous ;  contrary  winds  often  drive 
vessels  on  the  neighbouring  coasts,^  where  navigators 
are  condemned  either  to  death  or  slavery;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  are  real  barbarians,  since 
they  are  cruel."' 

On  entering  the  channel,  f  the  crew  addressed  re- 
peated thanksgivings  to  Jupiter,  surhamed  Urius, 
whose  temple  we  had  seen  on  our  left  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  who  had  preserved  us  from  the  danger  of 

.     *  The  year  364  before  Christ.  ^  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  296. 

^Hep.  in  Pelop.  c.  5.  Dodwell^  Annal.  Xen.  p.  386.  ^  Vqy. 
de  Chard.  «.i  p.JjQO.  ^  Xen.  Hiat.  Gr»c.  lUi.7.  p.  380 

eft  419^         f  See  the  map  of  ithe  Boephoriis  of  Tkraoe. 
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SO  tempestuous  a  sea.^  In  the  mean  time,  1  observed 
ta  Timagenes,  that  the  Euxme  Sea  receives,  as  it  is 
said,  near  forty  rivers,  some  of  them  very  consider- 
able, which  cannot  all  escape  by  so  inadequate  an 
outlet.™  What  then,  said  I,  becomes  of  that  prodi* 
gious  quantity  of  water  which  falls  day  and  night  into 
this  vast  reservoir? — ^You  see  part  of  it  flow  through 
the  strait,  answered  he.  The  remainder  is  raised  in 
vapour,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  for  the  waters  of  tfais^ 
sea  being  fresher,  and  consequently  lighter,  than  those 
of  other  seas,  more  easily  evaporate."  And  how  can 
we  be  certain  but  that  those  abysses,  of  which  we 
heard  Cleomedes  ^peak,  may  absorb  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Eiixine,  and  convey  them  to  distant 
seas  by  subterraneous  passages  under  the  continent  ? 

The  Thracian  Bosphorus  divides  Europe  from  Asia. 
Its  length,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  to  the  city  of 
Byz&atiutxiy  where  it  terminates,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia;"^  its  breadth  is  various;  at  the  en^ 
trance  it  is  four  stadia,Pf  at  the  ofher  extremity  four- 
teen;:]: and  in  certain  places  its  waters  form  large 
basons  and  deep  bays."* 

'  Chishuli,  Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  61.  »  Voy.  de  f  ournefort, 

t  ii.  p.  123.  ■  Arist.  Meteor,  lib.  2.  c. «.  t.  1.  p.55«« 

«  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  85.  Polyb.  lib.  4.  p.  307  et  311.  Arrian. 
Peripl.  p.  12.  ap.  Georgr.  Min.  t.  i.  *  4§  leagues.  ^  Herod, 
ibid.  Strab.  lib.  2.  p.  125.  f  Almost  half  a  mile.  See  the 
tables  at  the  end  of'  Vol.  VI.  t  About  a  niile  and  a  half. 

The  ancients  diflfer  amongst  themselves^  and  still  more  the 
modarnSj  respecting  these  measures^  as  well  as  respecting  those 
of  the  Euxine^  the  Propontis^  and  the  Hellespont.  I  have 
generally  adhered  to  those  of  Herodotus^  as  the  best  known  at 
the  time  of  this  voyage.        ^  Voy.  deXournef.  t.ii.  p.  156. 
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On  each  side,  the  country  rises  in  an  amphitheatre,' 
and  presents  the  most  agreeable  and  highly  diversified 
points  of  view :  hills  clothed  with  wood,  and  fertile 
valleys,  form,  at  intervals,  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  rocks,  which  suddenly  change  the  direction  of 
the  channel/ 

On  the  highest  of  these  eminences  are  discovered 
religious  monuments;  on  the  shore,  delightful  houses, 
tranquil  harbours,  cities  and  towns  enriched  by  com- 
merce, and  streams  pouring  forth  the  tribute  of  their 
waters.  These  prospects  are  animated,  in  certain 
seasons,  by  numberless  boats  employed  in  the  fishery, 
and  vessels  under  sail  for  the  Euxine,  or  returning 
laden  with  its  produce. 

'  Towards  the  middle  of  the  channel,  we  were  shewn 
the  place  where  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  passed  seven 
hundred  thousand  men,  he  was  leading  against  the 
Scythians,  over  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  strait,  which 
is  only  five  stadia  in  breadth,*  is  there  narrowed  by  a 
promontory,  on  which  stands  a  temple  of  Mercury.* 
At  this  spot,  two  men  placed, '  the  one  in  Europe, 
the  other  in  Asia,  may  easily  make  themselves  heard 
by  each  other.*  Soon  after,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
citadel  and  walls  of  Byzantium,  and  entered  the  port, 
after  leaving  on  the  left  the  little  city  of  Chrysopolis,' 
and  discovering  on  the  same  side,  that  of  Chalcedon, 

'  Ibid.  p.  125.  *  Somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile.  See 
the  Tables.  •  Polyb.  lib.  4.   p.  311.     Plin.  lib.  4,  c-  %4. 

y  Mem.  de.FAcad.  des  BfOl.  Lettr.  t.  xxxii.  p.  635. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Duer^tion  of  Byxantium. — Greek  Cqlonies, — The  Strait  qf  the 
Hellespont, — Voyage  from  Byzantium  to  Lesbos, 

Byzantium,  anciently  founded  by  the  Megareans/. 
and  successively  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians,*  and  other 
nations  of  Greece,^  is  situate  on  a  promontory 
nearly  of  a  triangular  form.  Never  was  ther^  a 
happier  or  more  majestic  situation.  The  eye,  while 
glancing  over  the  horizon,  reposes  to  the  right,  on 
the  sea  called  the  Propontis ;  opposite,  and  beyond 
a  narrow  channel,  on  the  cities  of  Chalcedon  and 
Chrysopolis;  then  on  the  strait  of  the  Bosphorus; 
and  lastly,  on  fertile  eminences,  and  a  gulph  which 
serves  by  way  of  harbour,  and  retreats  to  the  depth 
of  sixty  stadia'  within  the  land.* 

On  the  point  of  the  promontory  stands  the  citadel. 
The  walls  of  the  city  are  built  of  huge  square  stones, 
so  jointed  as  apparently  to  form  only  a  single  block.* 
They  are  much  loftier  on  the  land  side  than  towards 
the  water,  being  naturally  defended   by  the  wavei, 

■  Steph.  in  Bu?«v.    Eustath.  m  Dyonys.  v.  804.  *  Veil. 

Paterc.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  '  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  99.  c.  8.  p.  308. 
Justin,  lib.  9..  c.  1.  '  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  3^0.  *  2^  leagues. 
*  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  74.  p.  1951.    Herodian.  lib.  3.  in  inlt. 
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and,  in  some  places,  by  the ,  rocks  they  are  built  on^ 
which  project  into  the  sea.** 

In  this  city,  besides  a  gymnasium/  and  several 
kinds  of  public  edifices,  we  meet  with  all  the  con- 
veniences which  a  rich  and  numerous  people  are  able 
to  procure/  They  assemble  in  a  forum,  spacious 
enough  >to  contain  a  small  army  ranged  in  order  of 
battle.*  There  they  confirm  or  reject  the  decrees  of 
a  senate  more  enlightened  than  themselves.^  This 
absurdity  is  observable  in'  several  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  has  often  brought  to  my  recollection  the 
ikaying  of  Anacharsis  to  Solon :  "  With  you  the  sages 
discuss^  but  the  ignorant  decide-"*^ 

The  territory  of  Byzantium  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  grain  and  fruits,*'  but  is  exposed  to  the  toa 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Thracians,  who  inhabit  the 
adjoining  villages.'  A  surprising  quantity  of  fish  is 
caught  in  the  harbour  itself,'^  in  autumn,  when  they 
descend  from  the  Euxine  into  the  lower  seas ;  and,  in 
spring,  in  their  return  to  the  Pontus.*  This  fishery,, 
and  the  curing  of  the  fish,  produce  great  sums  to  the 
city,""  which  is  crowded  likewise  with  merchants^  and 

• 

^  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  74.  p.  1251.      Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  7- 
p.  S95.  ^  Arist.  dc  Cur.  Rei  Fam.  t.  ii.  p.  602.  *  Diod. 

Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  190.  'Xen.  ibid.     Zozim.  lib.  2.  p.  687. 

*  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  487.  ^  Plut.  in  Sdon.  t.  i.  p.  81. 

^  Folyb.  lib.  4.  p.  313.    Herodian.  lib.  3.  in  init.    Tacit.  Annal. 
lib.  12.  c.  63.  *  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  p.  398.      Polyb.  ibid. 

^  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  320.    Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  25.  p.  116.    Pet.  Gill. 
Pnef.  ad  Urb.  Descrip.  '  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  6.  c.  17« 

t,  i.  p.  874)  lib.  8.  c.  19.  t.  i.  p.  913.     Plin.  lib.  9.  c.  15.  t.  i. 
p.  507.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  12.  c.  63.  ■  Arist.  de  Cur.  Rei 

Fam.  t.  ii.  p.  502* 
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supported  by  an  active  and  flourishing  commerce* 
Its  port,  sheltered  on  every  side  from  tempests,  at- 
tracts thither  the  vessels  of  all  the  Grecian  nations ; 
and  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  strait,  enables  it  tQ 
stop  or  subject  to  heavy  duties  the  foreign  merchants 
who  trade  in  the  Euxine,""  and  to  famish  the  natiow 
who  draw  from  it  their  subsistence.  Hence  the  con- 
stant endeavours  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonian^ 
to  engage  this  city  in  their  interests.  Byzantium  waj^ 
then  in  alliance  with  the  former.'' 

Cleomedes  had  taken  in  salt  provisions  at  Panticar 
pffium;^  but  as  those  of  By;zantium  ai^  in  higher 
eBdmation,"^  he  tiiere  completed  his  stock ;  and,  aftw 
be  had  coocluded  some  busine93  that  be  had  to  trans- 
act, we  ^  the  harbour,  and  entered  the  Propontt^. 
The  breadth  of  this  sea'  is  said  to  be  five  hundred 
dtadia,*  and  its  length  fourteen  hundred.f  On  it3 
i^ores  stand  several  celebrated  cities,  founded  or 
conquered  by  the  Greeks ;  on  the  one  side,  Selymbria, 
Perinthufi,  and  Byzanthus  ;  on  the  other,  Astacus  in 
Bythinia,  and  Cy^icus  in  Mysia. 

Tlie  seas  we  had  visited  presented  on  their  coast$ 
several  settlements  formed  by  the  nations  of  Greece.  J 
I  was  to  meet  with  others  in  the  Hellespont,  and 
doubtless  also  in  still  more  distant  seas.  What  wer^ 
the  motives  of  these  emigrations  ?  Whither  were  they 

■  Demosth.  in  Leptin.  p.  549.     lb.  in  Polycl.  p.  1084.    Xen. 
Hiflt.  Graec.  lib.  4.  c.  543.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  412. 

"^  Demosth.  in  Lacr.  p.  953.  **  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  117  et  120. 
'  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  86.  *  Near  19  leagues.  f  Near  53 
^gtt€8.     t  Sec  the  Table  of  Greek  Colonies  ia  Vol,  VI, 
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directed  ?  Have  the  colonies  preserved  any  connec- 
tions ivitli  the  mother  countries?  Cleomedes  laid 
before  me  several  maps^  and  Timagenes  readily  an- 
swered all  my  questions. 

Greece;  said  he,  is  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian,  and  on  the  east  by  the  JEgean  Sea. 
It  comprises,  at  present,  Peloponnesus,  Attica,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  Thessaly,  iEtolia,  Acamania,  part  of  Epiras, 
and  some  other  small  provinces.  There,  among  other 
flourishing  cities,  we  distinguish  Lacedaemon,  Corintli, 
Athens,  and  Thebes. 

This  country  is  of  a  very  moderate  extent,*  gene* 
rally  barren,  and  almost  every  where  mountainous. 
The  savages,  who  were  its  ancient  inhabitants,  as- 
sembled together  from  necessity,  and  at  length  spread 
themselves  over  different  districts.  Let  us  take  a 
cursory  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  possessions. 

To  the  west  we  occupy  the  neighbouring  islands, 
as  Zacynthus,  Cephalonia,  and  Corcyra:  we  have 
even  some  settlements  on  the  coast  of  lUyria.  Fur- 
ther on,  we  have  formed  numerous  and  powerful 
states  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern  part  of.  Italy, 
and  in  almost  all  Sicily.  Still  further  you  will  find, 
in  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  Marseilles,  founded  by 
the  Phocians,  the  mother  of  several  colonies  esta- 
blished on  the  adjacent  coasts ;  Marseilles,  who  may 
pride  herself  in  having  instituted  sage  laws,  conquered 
the  Carthaginians,''  and  made  the  sciences  and  art? 
of  Greece  flourish  in  a  barbarous  country. 

In  Africa,  the  opulent  city  of  Cyrene,  the  capital 

*  About  1900  square  leagues.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  13. 
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of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  Naucratls, 
9ituate  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  are  under 
our  dominion. 

Returning  towards  the  north,  you  will  find  us  in 
possession  of  almost  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus,  the 
isles  of  Rhodes  and  Crete,  those  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
great  part  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  opposite  to  those 
islands,  the  isles  of  the  Hellespont,  and  several  districts 
on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  their  situation,  the 
Athenian  colonies  directed  their  course  towards  the 
east,  as  those  of  Peloponnesus  did  towards  the  west 
of  Greece.^  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia,  and  several 
islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  are  of  Athenian  origin. 
Many  cities  were  founded  by  the  Corinthians  in 
Sicily,  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Graecia  Magna. 

The  excess  of  population  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict, the  ambition  of  the  chiefs,"  the  love  of  liberty 
among  the  private  citizens,  contagious  and  frequent 
maladies,  false  predictions  of  the  oracles,  and  rash 
vows,  gave  rise  to  many  of  these  emigrations ;  those 
of  a  more  recent  date  originated  in  commercial  and 
political  views.  All  these  motives  have  contributed 
to  add  new  countries  to  Greece,  and  introduced  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  sentiment  into  the  public  code."* 

The  ties  by  which  children  are  bound  to  those 
who  gave  them  birth,  still  subsist  between  the  colonies 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  1«.  "  Herod.  Mb.  6.  c-  48.  «  Bougatnv. 
Dissert,  sur  les  Metr.  et  les  Col.  p.  18/— Spanh.  de  Prsst.  Num. 
p*  580.  Ste.  Croix,  de  I'Etat  des  Colonies  des  ancieti9  Feuples, 
p.  65. 
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and  the  cities  that  founded  them/  Considered  m 
their  various  relations,  they  assume  the  endearing  and 
respectable  names  of  daughter,  sister,  and  mother, 
dnd  their  reciprocal  alliances  arise  from  their  re- 
i^pective  titles/ 

It  is  the  natural  duty  of  the  mother  country  to 
protect  her  colonies,  which,  on  their  side,  think  them* 
selves  called  upon  to  fly  to  her  succour  whenever  she 
is  attacked.  From  her  it  is  that  they  frequently  re- 
ceive their  priests,  their  magistrates*  and  generals; 
they  adopt  or  retain  her  laws  and  customs,  and  the 
worship  of  her  gods,  and  send  annually  to  her  temples 
the  first  fruits  of  their  harvest.  Her  citizens,  when 
among  them,  receive  the  first  portion  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  victims,  and  are  honoured  with  the  most 
distinguished  places  at  the  public  games  and  assem- 
blies of  the  people.*" 

Nor  do  so  many  prerogatives,  granted  to  the 
mother  city,  render  her  authority  odious.  The  colo- 
nies are  as  fi'ee  in  their  dependence  as  children  in  the 
homage  they  pay  to  parents  worthy  of  their  affection. 
Such  at  least  is  the  spirit  which  should  animate  the 
greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  induce  them 
to  consider  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  and  Corinth,  as  the 
mothers  or  sources  of  three  numerous  families  dis- 
persed over  three  different  quarters  of  the  world.  But 
the  same  causes  that  extinguish  the  sentiments  of 
nature  among  individuals,  produce  daily  dissensions 

• 

y  tlat.  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  754.         »  Spanh.  ibid.  p.  5T5. 
•  Tbiicyd.  lib.  1.  c.  66.  *»  Spanh.  dc  Pnest.  Num.  p.  58a 

Bougainv.  ibid.  p.  36. 
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in  tbete  families  of  cities ;  and  the  real  or  apparent 
violation  of  their  mutual  duties^  has  but  too  often 
famished  the  pretext,  or  motive,  of  those  wars  which 
have  convulsed  Greece/ 

The  laws  I  have  mentioned  are  obligatory  only 
on  such  colonies  as  have  emigrated  by  order,  or  with 
the  permission,  of  the  mother  country ;  the  othersj 
and  especially  those  in  a  remote  situation,  confine 
themselves  to  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
pkces  whence  they  derive  their  origin.  Generally 
speaking,  the  former  are  no  more  than  useful  or  ne- 
cessary marts  for  the  commerce  of  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  and  the  colcHiists  esteem  themselves  sufficiently 
fortunate  when  the  native  inhabitants,  whcmi  they 
liave  driven  back  into  the  country,  suffer  them  to  re- 
main quiet,  or  consent  to  barter  with  them  for  their 
merchandise.  Here,  for  example,  the  Greeks  are 
settled  on  the  sea  coasts :  bevond  them,  on  the  right, 
they  possess  the  fertile  plains  of  Thrace,  and,  on  the 
left,  the  confines  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians, 
inhabited  by  the  Bithynians  and  Mysians.  The  pos- 
sessions of  the  latter  extend  along  the  Hellespont, 
winch  we  are  now  about  to  enter.* 

This  was  the  third  strait  I  had  met  with  in  my 
voyage  from  Scythia.  It  is  four  hundred  stadia^^f  in 
length.  We  soon  passed  through  it;  for  the  wind 
was  fitvourable,  and  the  current  rapid.  The  banks  of 
this  river,  for  so  we  may  call  this  arm  of  the  sea, 
are  intersected  by  rising  grounds,  and  covered  with 

•  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t  ii.  p.  754.        *  See  the  map  of  the 
HeUespont.       ^  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  85.        f  15  l-8th  leagues. 
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towns  and  villages.  On  one  side  we  discovered  the 
city  of  Lampsacus,,  whose  territory  is  celebrated  for 
its  vineyards;*  on  the  other,  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  called  ^gos-Potamos,  where  Lysander  gained 
the  celebrated  victory  that  terminated  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Further  on  are  the  cities  of  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  almost  opposite  to  each  other.  Near  the 
former  stands  the  tower  of  Hero/  At  this  place,  as 
I  was  informed,  a  young  priestess  of  Venus  threw 
herself  into  the  waves,  which  had  swallowed  up  hw 
lover  Leander,  who  to  visit  her  was  obliged  to  swim 
across  the  channel.* 

Here  I  was  told  that  the  strait  was  only  sev'en 
stadia  ii)  breadth.^  Xerxes  crossed  the  sea  at  this 
place  over  a  double  bridge  of  boats,  at  the  head  of  the 
most  formidable  army  that  had  ever  invaded  a  coun- 
try, and  soon  after  repassed  it  in  a  fislierman  s  boat. 
On  this  side  is  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  on  the  other,  that 
of  Ajax ;  here,  the  harbour  whence  the  fleet  of  Aga- 
memnon set  sail  for  Asia,  and  there,  the  coast  of  the 
kingdom  of  Priam. 

We  were  now  at  the  extremity  of  the  strait.  Full 
of  Homer,  and  animated  by  all  his  poetic  passions,  I 
•eagerly  in  treated  to  be  set  on  shore.  I  leaped  on  the 
land,  and  beheld  Vulcan  darting  whirlwinds  of  fire  on 
the  foaming  waves  of  the  Scamander,  raging  against 
Achilles.  I  approached  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  my 
heart  was  rent  with  the  tender  parting  of  Andromache 

'Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  589.  'Id.  ibid.  p.  591.  'Mela,  lib. 
I.e.  19  J  lib.  2.  c.  3.  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  3.  v.  «68.  Ovid.  Amor, 
lib.  2.  eleg.  16.  v.  31.        ^  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  85. 
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and  Hector.  I  saw  Paris  adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty, 
on  Mount  Ida,  to  the  mother  of  Love.  I  beheld 
Juno  arrive  there ;  the  earth  smiled  at  her  presence, 
and  flowers  sprang  up  beneath  her  steps.  She  wore 
the  girdle  of  Venus,  and  never  had  she  a  juBter  claim 
to  the  title  of  queen  of  the  gods. 

But  this  pleasing  illusion  was  only  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  I  was  unable  to  discover  the  places  immOr* 
talized  by  the  poems  of  Homer.  Not  a  vestige  of  the 
city  of  Troy  is  now  remaining ;  even  her  ruins  have 
disappeared.^  Earthquakes  and  accumulations  of  soil 
have  changed  the  whole  face  of  this  country.^ 

i  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  my  heart  beat  with 
joy  on  learning  that  we  were  near,,  the  end  of  our 
voyage,  being  now  in  the  Mgeem  Sea,  and  that  the 
next  day  we  should  be  at  Mytilene,  one  of  the  princi* 
pal  cities  of  Lesbos. 

We  left  the  isles  of  Imbros,  Samothrace,  and 
Thasos,  on  the  right :  the  latter  of  these  is  famous  for 
its  gold  mines,^  and  the  second  celebrated  for  its 
sacred  mysteries.  Towards  the  evening  we  perceived, 
in  the  quarter  of  Lemnos,  which  we  had  discovered  to 
the  westward,  volumes  of  flame  rising  up  at  intervals 
into  the  air.  I  was  told  that  these  proceeded  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,""  that  the  island  was  full  of 
subterraneous  fires,  that  several  springs  of  hot  water 
were  found  there,"  and  that  the  ancient  Greeks  did 

*  Lucan.  Pharsal.  lib.  9.  ▼.  969.        ^  Herodot.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 
Strab.  lib.  1.  p.  58.    Wood^  Essay  on  the  Orig.  &c.  p.  S08. 
\  Herodot.  lib.  0.  c.  46.        ""Boch.  Geog.  Sacr.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  p. 
399.        ""  Eust.  in  Iliad,  lib.  1.  p.  157. 
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not  attribute  these  pbraomena  to  natural  causes. 
Vulcan,  said  they,  has  set  up  one  of  his  furnaces  in 
Lemnos,  where  the  Cyclops  are  employed  in  forging 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  The  people  imagine  the 
noise  that  sometimes  accompanies  the  eruption  of 
the  flames  to  be  occasioned  by  the  strokes  of  the 
hammer. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  we  coasted  along 
the  isle  of  Tenedos,  and  at  day-break  entered  the 
channel  that  separates  Lesbos  from  the  neighbouring 
continent.**  Soon  after  we  arrived  opposite  to  Myti- 
lene,  and  saw  a  procession  in  the  country  slowly  ad- 
vancing towards  a  temple  which  we  discovered  at  a 
distance.  This  was  the  temple  of  Apollo,  whose  fes- 
tival was  celebrating.^  Sonorous  voices  made  the  air 
tfe-echo  with  their  songs.  The  day  was  serene,  and  a 
gentle  zephyr  playing  in  our  sails.  Delighted  with 
this  scene^  I  did  not  observe  that  we  were  in  the  har- 
bour. Cleomedes  found  his  friends  and  relations  on 
the  shore,  who  received  him  with  transports  of  joy. 
With  them  were  assembled  a  multitude  of  sailors  and 
workmen,  who  all  fixed  their  eyes  on  me ;  demanding, 
with  a  turbulent  curiosity,  who  I  was,  whence  I  came, 
and  whither  I  was  going.  We  took  up  our  lodgings 
with  Cleomedes,  who  undertook  to  procure  us  a  con- 
veyance to  the  continent  of  Greece. 

""  Voyage  de  Toumef.  t.  i.  p.  393.        ^ Thucyd.  lib.  S.  c.  3. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Description  of  Lesbos — Pittactis — Arion'-'Terpander^'Alcaus^^ 

Sappho, 

Notwithstanding  the  impatience  of  Timagcnes  to 
revisit  his  native  country,  we  waited  near  a  month  for 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  to  convey  us  to  Chalcis,  the 
capital  of  Euboea.  This  interval  I  employed  in  ob- 
taining information  respecting  every  interesting  object 
of  the  country. 

Lesbos  is  estimated  to  be  eleven  hundred  stadia"* 
in  circumference.*  The  island,  especially  in  the  east- 
ern and  western  parts,  is  intersected  by  chains  of 
mountains  and  rising  grounds;  some  covered  with 
vines,  others  with  beech,  cypress,  and  pine-trees.' 
Many  of  the  hills  abound  with  an  ordinary  kind  of 
marble  in  little  estimation."  The  intermediate  plains 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  com.*  In  several  places 
we  meet  with  hot  springs,**  with  agates,  and  different 
kinds  of  precious  stones,*  and  almost  every  where 
with  the  myrtle,  olive,  and  fig-tree ;  but  the  principal 

'  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  617*  *  Above  41  leagues.  '  Bcned. 
Bondone  Isolario.  lib.  3.  p.  58.  Porcachi  Isole  piu  famoa.  lib. 
ft.  p.  128.  Pocodce'a  Description  ^f  the  £a8tj,  vol.  ii.  part  iL  p. 
16.  •  Flita.  Ub.  36.  c,  6,  t,  ii.  p-  731.  *  Pococke's  Descrip- 
tion of  the  East/  vdl.  it  p.  90.  ""  Ibid.  ""  Plio.  lib.  37.  c  10. 
t.  ii.  p,  787  ct  798. 
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riches  of  the  inhabitants  consist  in  their  wines,  which 
in  many  countries  are  preferred  to  those  of  Greece/ 

Nature  has  formed  bays  along  the  coast,  around 
which  have  arisen  cities  which  are  now  fortified  by 
art,  and  rendered  flourishing  by  commerce.  Such  are 
Mytilene,  Pyrrha,  Methymna,  Arisba,  Eressus,  and 
Antissa/  The  whole  history  of  these  cities  is  only  a 
continued  series  of  revolutions.  After  alternately  ex- 
periencing the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  servitude,  they  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  more  than  once  detached 
themselves  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,*  though  they  have  been  con- 
stantly compelled  to  return  to  it,  and  remain  at  tbi^ 
day  members  of  that  union.  One  of  these  defections 
was  attended  with  consequraces  as  fatal  as  the  cause 
from  which  it  proceeded  was  trivial. 

One  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Mytilene,  failing  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  two  wealthy  heiresses  for  his 
sons, '  contrived  to  sow  dissension  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  accused  them  of  an  intention  to  join 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  in- 
trigues as  to  induce  Athens  to  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos 
to  prevent  or  punish  the  defection.**  In  vain  did  all 
the  adjoining  cities,  except  Methymna,  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  ally.     They  were  soon  reduced  by 

'  Clearch.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  32.  p.  28.  Archest,  ap.  «mid. 
lib.  1.  e.  ^.  p.  39.  Id.  lib.  8.  p.  93.  FHn.  Ub.  14.  c.  T.  t.  H.  p. 
7ir.  iBlian.  Yar.  Hist.  lib.  12.  c.  31.  'Herodot.  lib.  1.  e. 
151.  8trab.  lib.  13.  p.  618,  *  Thuqrd.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  ^  Arist. 
de  R«p.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  390. 
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the  Athenians,  who  took  Mytilene,  razed  her  walls^ 
seized  on  her  ships,  and  put  to  death  the  principal  in- 
habitants, to  the  number  of  one  thousand.''  The  ter- 
ritory of  Methymna  alone  was  spared ;  the  remainder 
of  the  island  was  divided  into  three  thousand  portions, 
three  hundred  of  which  were  consecrated  to  the  wor^ 
idiip  of  the  gods,  and  the  others  drawn  for  by  lot  by 
the  Athenians,  who,  unable  themselves  to  cultivate 
them,  farmed  them  out  to  the  ancient  proprietors,  at 
two  minse  each  portion ;  which  brought  in  an  annual 
revenue  of  ninety  talents*  to  the  new  possei^ors. 

Since  that  fatal  period,  Mytilene,  after  repairing 
her  losses  and  rebuilding  her  walls,^  has  attained  the 
same  degree  of  splendour  she  enjoyed  for  many  ages/ 
The  extent  of  ground  she  occupies,  the  beauty  of  her 
edifices,  the  number  and  opulence  of  her  inhabitants,^ 
entitle  her  to  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Lesbos.  The 
ancient  town,  built  in  a  small  island,  is  separated 
firom  the  modem  city  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.*  The 
latter  extends  along  the  shore,  in  a  fdain  bounded  by 
hills  covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees,**  beyond  which 
is  a  very  fertile  and  populous  country.  But  however 
forttfnate  the  position  of  Mytilene  may  appear,  it  is 
incommoded  Jt)y  prevailing  winds,  which  sometimes 
render  it  almost  insupportable.   The  southerly  winds. 


*Thucyd.  lib.  3.  cap.  50.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  12.  torn.  ii.  p.  108. 
*4Se,0O0  livres  (20,250i.).  ^Diod.  Ub.  17.  torn.  ii.  p.  509. 
•  Ella.  lib.  5.  torn.  1.  p.  888.  'Xen.  Hirt.  Graec.  lib.  1.  p.  446. 
Strab.  lib.  .13.  p.  616  et  617.  Cicer  de  Leg.  Agr.  orat.  %  c.  16. 
t.  V.  p.  119.  ff  Diod.  Ub.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  201.  •»  Long.  Pastor, 
lib.  1.  in  init.    Pococke>  vol.  ii.  part  t.  p.  15. 
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ajid  those  of  the  nortJi-west,  are  the  cause  of  various 
disorders,  whil^  the  northem  gales,  which  bring  their 
cure,  are  so  cold,  tiiat  when  they  blow,  it  is  difficult  to 
remain  in  the  streets  and  open  places.'  The  com- 
merce of  Mytilene  attracts  a  number  of  forei^  vessels 
into  her  harbours;  one  of  which  is  situate  to  the 
north,  the  other  to  th^  southward  of  the  city.  The 
former,  which  is  more  spacious  and  deeper  than  the 
hitter,  is  sheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  winds  and 
waves  by  a  kind  of  mole  of  huge  rocks.*" 

Lesbos  is  the  abode  of  pleasure,  or  rather  of  the 
most  unrestrained  licentiousness.^  The  inhabitants 
rdax  their  principles  of  morality  as  occasion  may  re*- 
qmre^  and  adapt  themselves  to  drcumstances  with  as 
much  facility  as  they  open  or  shut  certain  leaden  rules 
made  use  of  by  their  architects."'*  Nothing  in  all  my 
travels  surprised  me  more  than  such  a  dissolubness  of 
manners,  and  the  transient  change  which  it  effected  in 
my  mind.  I  had  imbibed  the  impressions  of  infancy 
without  examination ;  and  my  reasoiai;  formed  on  the 
authority  and  example  of  oth^s,  found  itself  suddenly 
at  a  loss  amongst  a  more  enlightened  people.  I 
found  in  this  new  world  a  freedcHU  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  at  first  gave  me  pain.  Byt  the  men  in- 
sensibly taught  me  to  blush  at  my  sobriety,  and  the 
women  at  my  reserve.     My  progress  in  politeness  of 

*  Vitruv.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  ^  Diod.  lib.  IS.  t.  ii.  p.  300;  SIrab. 
lib.  13.  p.  617.  Pococke,  toI.  ii.  part  ft.  p.  15.  *  Athen.  lib. 
10.  p.  438.  Lucian,  dialog.  5.  p.  2S9.  i.  iii.  '^  Arist.  de  Mor. 
Hb.  5.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  T^.  *  These  rules  served  to  measare  all 
sorts  of  plane  and  curve  surfaces. 
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manoeFs  and  of  language  -vms  leas  rapid.  I  was  like 
a  tree  transplanted  from  a  forest  into  a  garden,  whose 
branches  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  b^d  to  the  fancy  of 
the  gardener. 

During  this  course  of  education,  I  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  celebrated  personages  whom  Lesbos 
has  produced,  and  at  the  head  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  shall  place  that  of  Pittacus,  ranked 
by  Greece  among  the  number  of  her  sages.'' 

The  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  since  his 
death  has  only  added  new  lustre  to  his  glory.  By 
his  valour  and  his  prudence  he  rescued  Mytilene,  has 
country,  fiom  the  tyrants  who  bad  enslaved  her,  liie 
war  she  had  engaged  in  against  the  Athenians,  and  the 
intestine  divbions  to  which  she  was  a  prey."*  When 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole 
island  was  entrusted  to  him,  his  only  view  in  iacce^yt-* 
ing  it  was  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  and  give 
her  those  laws  of  which  she  stood  in  need,^  One  of 
these  merits  the  attention  of  phik)sophers  r"^  I  mean 
the  law  that  inflicts  a  double  punkhment  on  crimes 
committed  in  intoxication.  Thou^i  apparently  not 
proportk)ned  to  the  offence,  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
stnoy  die  plea  of  ignorance  in  the  excesses  to  which 

■"Plot,  in FrotBg.  t.  i.  p.  a48 ;  et  alii,  ""JOiod. E«eerpt.  p. 
234.  in  excerpt.  Vales.  Strab.  1.  13.  p.  600.  Plut.  de  Malign. 
Herod,  t.  ii.  p.  858,  Poly»n.  Strab.  lib.  1.  c  25.  p  Arist.  de 
Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  torn.  ii.  p.  357.  Xa&rt.  lib.  1.  sec.  75* 
*  Arist.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  t.  ii.  p.  337.  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  L 
ii.  p.  34.  Id.  Rhetor  lib  ?.  c.  25.  torn.  ii.  p.  582.  La^rt.  ibid. 
§  76.  t.  i. 
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die  love  of  wine  hurried  the  Lesbians.  Having 
finished  his  work  of  legislation,  Pittacus  resolved  to 
dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  wis- 
dom/ and  abdicated  without  ostentation  the  sovereign 
power.  When  asked  his  reason,  he  replied,  "  I  was 
terrified  at  seeing  Periander  of  Corinth  become  the 
tyrant,  after  he  had  been  the  father  of  his  subjects.* 
It  is  too  difficult  to  be  always  virtuous."* 

Music  and  poetry  have  made  so  great  a  progress 
at  Lesbos,  that,  though  the  language  spoken  there  be 
not  so  pure  as  at  Athens,^  the  Greeks  still  continue  to 
say  that  the  Muses  make  the  air  re-echo  with  their 
lamentations  at  the  funerals  of  the  Lesbians/  Thb 
island  possesses  a  school  of  music,  which,  if  we  credit 
a  tradition  I  learned  at  Methymna,  dates  its  origin 
in  the  most  remote  ages.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
repeat  it.  Yet,  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  it  is  not  improper  sometimes  to  consider  the 
fictions  with  which  their  annals  are  embellished  or 
disfigured :  for,  from  the  history  of  this  people,  we 
learn  the  true  character  of  their  passions ;  and  from 
their  fables,  ifaat  of  their  genius. 

Orpheus,  whose  songs  wrought  so  many  prodigies, 
having  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchantes,  his 
.head  and  lyre  were  thrown  into  the  Hebrus,  a  river  of 
Thrace,  and  conveyed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  the 

'  Plat.  Hip.  Mij.  t.  ii.  p.  261.  La^rt.  ibid.  §  75.  *  Zenob. 
Cent.  5.  Prov.  38.  '  Plut.  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  339.  *  Plut.  in 
Protag.  t.  i.  p.  341.  '  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dei  Bell.  Lett.  Cru. 
p.  338. 
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shores  of  Metbymna/  In  its  passage  the  voice  of 
Qrpheus  sent  forth  enchanting  sounds,  accompanied 
by  the  lyre,  the  strings  of  which  were  gently  agitated 
by  the  wind."  The  Methymnians  buried  the  head  in 
a  place  wliich  they  showed  me,  and  hung  up  the  lyre 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  As  a  recompense,  the  god 
inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  music,  and  rendered 
the  island  fertile  in  genius.'  Whilst  the  priest  of 
Apollo  was  giving  me  this  information,  a  citizen  of 
Methymna  observed,  that  the  Muses  had  interred  the 
body  of  Orpheus  in  a  district  of  Thrace,**  and  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  tomb,  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale was  more  melodious  than  in  any  other  country  ."^ 

Lesbos  has  produced  a  succession  of  men  of 
genius,  who  have  transmitted  to  each  other  the  ho- 
nour of  excelling  all  the  other  musicians  of  Greece  in 
the  art  of  playing  on  the  cithara."^  The  names  of 
Anon  of  Methymna,  and  Terpander  of  Antissa,  adorn 
this  numerous  list. 

The  former,  who  lived  about  three  hundred  years 
since,*  has  left  a  collection  of  poems,'  which  he  saqg 
accompanied  by  his  lyre,  as  was  then  the  practice  with 

* 

all  the  poets.  After  inventing,  or  at  least  improving 
dithyrambics,^  a  species  of  poetry  of  which  I  shall 
speak  further  hereafter,  he  adapted  them  to  circular 


'  Ovid.  Metain.  lib.  2.  ▼.  55.  Phylarg.  in  Georg.  Virg^.  lib.  4. 
T.  5S3.  Eustath.  io  Dionys.  v.  536.  '  Lucian.  Adv.  Indoct. 
t.  iii  p.  109.  *  Hygin.  Afltron.  Poet.  Ub.  3.  c.  7.  ^  Id  ibid. 
«  Pausan.  lib.  9.  p.  769.  ^  Plut.  de  Mus.  t.  ii.  p.  1 133.  «  SoUn. 
c7.  'Suid.in'Afi»y.  'Herod,  lib.  1.  c.  S3.  Schol.  Pind. 
In  Olymp.  13.  v.  S5. 
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daneesj^  a  eustom  sti^l  pnrevalent  m  our  days*  Fm- 
midery  tyran*  of  C<mirtb,  Jong  detakied  him  Ja  that 
dty^  whieh  he  left  to  go  into  Sicify,  where  ha  gmx9ii 
the  prize  in  a  musical  competition.'  Embarking  aiftier* 
wafda  for  Tarentum,  in  a  Corinthian  vesseP,  tie 
sailors  determined  to  throw  him  mto  tiie  sea^  to  get 
possession  of  his  property ;  hu^  after  endeayeuring 
ifi  vain  to  move  them  by*  the  harmony  of  his  voiee 
amd  lyre,  he  phmged?  into*  it  himadft**  A  dol|^iH> 
of  greater  sensibility  th^ui  the  mexorable  mariners, 
eonv^'ed  him,  it  is  said,  to  the  promontory  of  Taena- 
roiB :  a  Mnd  ef  pred^y,  tfee  possibility  of  wMdh  they 
endeanmred  to  prove  to  me  by  reasons  and  exam|^. 
The  feet,  attested  by  Arion  in  one  of  hi*  hymns*,*  and 
preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  Lesbians,  was  txoh 
firmed  to  me  at  Corinth,  where  it  was  added  that  Pe- 
riander  put  the  sailors  to  death."*  I  myself  saw  at 
TBenarum,**  on  Mount  Helicon,**  and  at  other  places, 
ihe  statue  of  this  poet,  who  is  always  represented  on  a 
dotpbin.  We  may  add,  that  dolphins  not  only  ap- 
pear sensible  to  music,^  capable  of  gratitude^  and 
friendly  to  man,''  but  tfiat  tihey  hare  more  tfean  once 
repeated  the  affecting  scene  I  have  been  mmtionii^/ 

^  H^las.  et  Bk»ar.  ap.  SdioL  Aristopiil.  m^  av.  v;  14091 
'  Solin.  c.  7'  ^  Herodot,  ibid.  c.  24.  Oppiaa.  Halicut.  lib.  ▼. 
450.  Plin.  lib.  9.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  502.  Solin.  c.  12.  'iElian. 
Hist.  Anim.  Kb.  12  c;  45.  "  Herodot.  lib^.  K  e.  24^  *  Id. 
ibid.  DHhi.  Chrysost.  orat.  37.  p*  455.  Cklll  fith  16.  e;  19. 
^'Bausan.  lib.  9.  e.  SO*,  p.  7^.  *  Arion;  ap.  .filian-.  il^d'.  FMaw 
lib.  9.  c.  8.  t.  L  p«  502.  4  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  9i  c.  4a  t.  i. 
p»  9SI4.  jfiiait.  ibid.  lib.  e.  c.  IB.  '  nta^  lilk  9.  c.  8.  i.  I  pv 
502.  Paufan.  lib.  10.  c.  13.  p.  831. 
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Vmf  fOcmA  frote  shtptv;ffeck  Taras,  ,the  foi^iiddr  ^ 
Tamntum ;  and  AmiMlei'  onm  ahmfed  me-  thad^  &*, 
iahabitaoftfi  of  Ihelt  cky  t^d  pto^^vved  ^  oieoior)!^  e£; 
thai  faet  mt  tiheir  CKdi^.* 

Teppattd^F*"  U^ed  nearly  uS  ^  aarne  time  wtdh 
ujynoQk.  He;  mope  thoBi  onee  c^rriiid  off  the  prize  M 
tibe  public  gpaie»  of  Gi^eece :"  but  his  real  victorieai 
nwre  his  diseoveriiea.  tie  added  three  atrinf^a  to  dia^ 
Igrty  whidb  till  this  tiine  had  only  fbiar ;'  eomsK^ed 
airs  Ibr  vari^ua  iikatrusients^  which  wece  coasidered  w 
Baodeis  ;^'  invented  several  new  species  of  poe^cal 
]itet2^;f  and  introduced  an  aetion^  and  consequent!}* 
as:  iMermt^.  iiite  tht;  b^mns  wii^n  for  the  priae  m 
amfiieal  competitkma.''  Thatiks  arei  due  U>  him  like* 
miae  for  harvtng^  fii&ed  b^  noles)  the  measure  proper  for 
the  peolrjj  ctf  U^Maaer.^  The-  LaGedtemonians  stiki 
katnv  i^  way  of  excellence,  the  Lesbiaii  songster ;''  oni^ 
the*  other  Greeks  hold  biin  in  that  high  esteem,  witl^ 
which  they  never  fail  to  honour  those  talents  whidi 
CQtitriflKite  to  their  pleasures. 

AbcNut  fifty  years,  i^r  Terpander,  Alcaeus-,  and 
Sa^pha,  who.  are  both  entitled  tx)  a  plaee  in  the  first 
ckas  cif  lyrie  poetSy  flourished  at  Mytilend;     Aleasus"^ 

> 

*  Ari9t.  ap.  PolL  L  9:  c.  6L  ^  aoi  *  The  medala  of  TanentuoL 
bear  the  figure  of  a  man  seated  on  a  dolphin,  and  holding  in  his 
hands  a  lyre.  ^Fabric.  Bibl.  Grsec.  t.  i.  p.  S34.  Mem  de 
TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lett.  t.  x.  p.  ^13.  "Plut.  de  Mus.  turn.  ii.  p. 
IQ»%  Adten.  libi  14.  c.  4.  p.  635.  "^Terp.  ap.  Euel;  Inttod. 
Hmoi.  p.  19  ;  ki  4utbc.  Anli<^  Mus.  t.  L  Strab.  Mb.  13.  p.  619: 
^  Huft  ibiiL.  Marm.  OxHi.  epoch.  3S.  '  Pkit.  ibU.  p.  llOBi 
"^  lULMh.4.0.  a.  ^m.  ^Plut.  ibid;  p.  1132^.  ""Id.  db«». 
Naifti  Vfiadlt.  &  f.  &M.        ^Fafarte-  BibL  Ortta  ft.  i;  p.  Ma. 
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was  bom  with  a  restless  and  turbulent  disposition, 
and  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
arms,  which  he  preferred  to  every  other  pursuit.  His 
house  was  filled  with  swords,  helmets,  shields,  and 
cuirasses  ;*  but  on  his  first  essay  in  the  field  he  shame- 
fully fled,  and  the  Athenians,  after  their  victory, 
branded  him  with  disgi^ace,  by  suspending  his  arms  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sigaeum/  He  made  great 
pretensions  to  the  love  of  liberty,  but  was  suspected  of 
harbouring  a  secret  wish  jfor  its  destruction.*  With 
his  brotitiers,  he  first  joined  Pittacus,  to  expel  Melan- 
chrus,  tyrant  of  Mytilene,**  and  then  took  part  with 
the  malecontents  to  subvert  the  government  of  Pitta- 
cus. The  violence  and  indecency  of  the  abuse  which 
he  lavished  on  that  prince'  evinced  nothing  but  his 
jealousy.  Banished  from  Mytilene,  he  some  time 
after  returned  at  the  head  of  the  exiles,^  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  rival,  who  took  the  noblest  revenge 
by  pardoning  him.* 

Poetry,^  love,  and  wine,  consoled  him  for  his  dis- 
grace. His  early  writings  were  filled  with  invectives 
against  tyranny ;  he  now  sang  the  gods,"  and  above 
all  the  deities  who  preside  over  pleasures ;°  he  sang 
his  loves,  his  warlike  labours,  his  travels,  and  the 
miseries  of  banishment.**     His  genius  required  to  be 


*  Alcm.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  697-  '  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  95. 
'Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  617.  "^La^rt.  lib.  1.  §74.  »ld.  ibid. 
§  BI.  Menag.  Not.  in  La^rt.  ^  Arist.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  .cap.  14. 
1  La«rt.  ibid.  $  76.  ■  Fabnc.  Bibl.  Gwec.  torn.  L  p.  '663. 
"^  Hocat.  lib.  1.  od.  32,        ;  Alcei  Carm.  Horat.  Ub.  t.  od.  13. 
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stimulated  by  inteihperaQce  ;^  and  it  was  in  a  kind  of 
intoxication  that  he  composed  those  works  that  have 
acquired  him  the  admiration  of  posterity.**  His  style, 
uniformly  adapted  to  his  subject,  has  no  other  defects 
but  what  arise  from  the  langui^e  spoken  at  Lesbos. 
He  unites  harmony  with  vigour,  and  richness  with 
precision  and  perspicuity.  He  soars  almost  to  the 
height  of  Homer,  when  he  describes  battles,  or  would 
make  a  tyrant  tremble." 

Alceeus  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Sappho,  and 
he  one  day  wrote  to  her :  "  I  wish  to  explain  myself, 
but  shame  restrains  me." — "  Your  countenance  would 
not  blmsh,"  answered  she,  "  were  not  your  heart  cul- 
pable.'" 

> .  Sappho  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^^  I  am  actuated 
by  the  love  of  pleasures  and  of  virtue.*  Without  vir- 
tue nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  riches,  and  happiness 
consists  in  the  union  of  both.""  She  used  likewise  to 
say :  '^  This  person  is  distinguished  by  his  figure,  that 
by  his  virtues ;  the  one  appears  beautiful  at  a  first 
view,  the  ptiier  not  less  so  at  a  second."* 

I  was  one  day  repeating  these  and  many  similar 
expressions  to  a  citizen  of  Mytilene,  and  added :  ^^  The 
figure  of  Sappho  is  seen  upon  your  coins,^  and  you 
profess  the  highest  veneration  for  her  memory.*  How 

I"  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  429.  'Dion.  HaTicar.  de  Struct. 
Orat.  torn.  v.  p.  187.  '  Id.  de  Cens.  Vet  Script  torn.  v.  p.  421. 
QaintU.  lib.  10.  c.  1.  p.  631.  'Arista  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  9.  t.  ii. 
p.  531.  'Sapph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  15.  p.  687.  "Ead.  apad. 
Schol.  Pindar.  Olympiad.  2.  v.  96  ^  et  Pyth.  5.  v.  1.  '£ad.  in 
Fragm.  Christ  Wolf.  p.  72.  'PoU.  Onom.  lib.  9.  c.  6.  §  84. 
'  Arial.  Rtetor.  Ub.  2.  c.  23.  %.  n.  p.  576. 
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m  it  posMfatle  to  recondle  tbe  sentiments  she  luiiS  itift 
«5  ^  her  \mting&>  and  the  honours  you  pubKdy  ^ith 
cpeeher,  with  the  mfainous  mamiers  with  w-hich  At 
is  Jttivatdy  r^roached  ?"  He  an&wered  me,  '*  Ws 
arc  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  particulars  to  fonn 
«t  eompelent  judgment  ctf  her  life."*  Strictly  speak- 
ing, no  ^conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  her  favour  iiioni 
4^  love  she  professes  for  virtue,  nor  from  the  honours 
we  pay  to  her  talents.  When  I  read  some  of  tor 
^iwrks,  I  dare  not  acquit  her ;  but  she  had  marit  and 
«imiiies,  and  I  dare  not  condemn  her. 

After  ihe  4ea/th  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  Ixr 
'kmure  hours  to  letters^  and  undertook  to  inspire  the 
Lesbian  women  with  a  taste  for  literature.*  Many  4rf 
^inmk  received  instructions  from  her,  and  foreign  wo- 
men mcreased  the  number  of  her  disciples.  She 
loved  thein  to  excess,  because  it  was  impossiUe  jfar 
her  to  -love  -othermse,  and  she  e^pi^essed  her  tonder- 
ness  with  all  the  violence  of  >passion>  Your  suipriae 
«t  this  mil  cease,  when  you  become  better  acquaintped 
with  the  extreme  sensibtUty  of  the  Greeks  and  dis- 
cover thstft  amongst  tiiein  t|he  ^s&^i  4nno(tenit  eonnec- 
:ticfis  often  iDioirrow  Ibe  impassioned  language  txf 
love.  Read  ihe  dialogues  df  l^ato,  you  «i1l  l^ere  aee 
in  what  'ternns  So^ra^tes  speaks  of  ^h^  bea^fty  vl  4qis 
pupils.^  Yet  no  person  knew  better  than  Plato  how 
pi^e  the  intentions  of  bis  master  were.     Nor  ivas 

*  It  must  be  »b0erv&d,  that  all  the  accounts  we  Ymvenif  ibe 

dissohite  manin^irs  af  JSappho  «re  to  be  found  only  in  atttlkacs 

.|gve»tly  posterior  l»(thft  tine  in  \vbk^..8hc  lMie<L        ^  MiL  Iki 

Sapph.      ^  Plut.  in  Phadn.  Mixiin.  Jyr.  idittart  M.  ^  &  ^ *M7. 
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tiiere  less  purity  fierbHp^  in  those  of  Sivpplio.  But  a 
mfUhIei  fadlily  in  ber  naaiMiers^  and  uraimth  m  het 
ei^ressions,  wei^  but  too  well  catoukted  to  expbse 
btB£  to  the  haired  of  some  mtobq^;!  of  distinction,  hiMtt- 
Jried  iMf  her  sttperiaidt  j,  <«iid  of  some  of  her  disciples  who 
happened  fiot  to  be  the  oli^ts  of  her  preference.  To 
this  hatred,  which  broke  finib  mto  violence,  she  re- 
filled by  truths  aad  irony,''  whidi  completely  i»caspe« 
nted  her  enemies.  She  then  complahMl  oi  didr 
fwsectftiottfi,'^  and  this  was  a  jiew  crime.  Compiled 
M  imgft  te  fly,*  she  repaired  to  Sicily  in  search  of 
an  asylum/  where,  I  axti  toid,  it  is  intended'  to  erect  a 
atateie  to  her.t  If  the  rumouvs  you  speak  of  we,  as  I 
fcnlagye  then  to  be,  wi&out  feunda;tion,  we  may  lean 
ifOm  her  example^  that  ;great  indiseretioas  are  buft> 
cdfiibt  to  temish  the  refiutattiioii  of  every  person^exposed 
to  the  eye  of  the  ^public  and  posterity. 

''  The  sensibility  of  Sai^bo  was  extreme."— '^^t 
mas  then  exoeedin^y  unhaf^,"  said  I.  ^*  Undoobl^ 
iMy  she  iMas,"  replied  he.  ^^  She  loved  Phaon,  who 
feraook  her.'  After  various  attempts  to  bring  fain 
hack,  dfeaptking  of  ha^Bprness  either  with  him  or  widh 


^  Athen.  lib.  I.  p.  21.  Sapph.  ap.  Plut.  Goiyug.  Pnecept  i.  ii.- 
p.  146  J  apud.  Stob.  de  Imprud.  Serm.  4.  p.  59.  'Horat, 
IH).").  od.  TS.  *  See  note  IT.  at  the  end  of  the  rphime. 
•MBSm.  Oxoa.  epoch.  ST.  *  Gieer  Id  ¥er.  Kb.  4.  c.  Sf.  t.  in 
p.  402.  t  This  statue  was  erected  some  years  after.  It  was 
sculptured  by  Silanion^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  his 
time.  Gker.  ibid.  T&tian.  ad  «nec  >t.  M.  p.  113.  « lahtn. 
Hb.  IS.  f .  596.  FUn.  lib.  22. «.  8.  t.  ii.  p,  269.  Ovid.  Heroid. 
et>.  15.  t.  i.  p.  195. 
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but  hiirij  she  took  the  leap  of  Leucata,  and  periled 
in  the  waves.^  Death  has  not  effaced  the  stain  im- 
printed on  her  character;  and  perhaps,"  added  he, 
concluding  his  discourse,  "  it  will  never  be  obliterated ; 
for  envy,  which  fastens  on  illustrious  names,  does  in^ 
deed  expire,  but  bequeaths  her  aspersions  to  that 
calumny,  which  never  dies. 

Sappho  has  composed  hymns,  odes,  elegies,  and  a 
number  of  other  pieces,  principally  in  a  kind  of  metre  of 
which  she  was  herself  the  inventress.'  All  of  these 
abound  in  happy  and  brilliant  expressions  with  which 
she  has  enriched  the  language.^ 

Several  of  the  Grecian  women  have  cultivated 
poetry  with  success,  but  none  have  hitherto  attained 
to  the  excellence  of  Sappho/  and  among  the  other 
poets  there  are  few  indeed  who  have  surpassed  her. 
What  an  attention  does  she  display  in  the  selection  of 
her  words  and  subjects !  She  has  painted  all  the  most 
pleasing  objects  in  nature.""  She  has  painted  them  in 
the  most  harmonizing  colours ;  and  so  skilful  is  she 
in  tlieir  distribution,  as  always  to  produce  the  happiest 
combination  of  light  atid  shade.''  Her  taste  is  trans- 
,  cendant  even  in  the  mechanism  of  her  style,  in  which, 
by  an  address  which  gives  not  the  least  idea  of  labour, 
we  meet  with  no  dissonant  clashings,  no  violent  shocks 
between  the  elem^its  of  language ;  and  tl\e  most  de- 
licate ear  would  scarcely  discover  in  a  whole  poem  a. 

.    ^  Men.  ap.  Stfab.  lib.  10.  p.  452.  '  Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec.  t.  i. 

1^.690.  .  Johan.  Christoph.     Wolf.  Vit.  Sapph.  p.  16  et  18. 

*  t>einet.  Phal.  de  Elocut.  §  167.  '  Strab.  lib.  IS.  p.  617. 

*"  Demetr.  Pbal.de  Elocut.  §  132.  "  Dion.  Halic.  de^Compos. 
Verb.  §  23.  p.  171. 
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few  sounds  which  it  had  been  better  to  suppress.""  So 
perfect  is  the  ravishing  harmony  of  her  style,  that,  in 
the  greatest  part  of  her  productions,  her  verses  flow 
with  more  grace  and  softness  than  those  of  Anacreon 
and  Simonides. 

But  with  what  force  of  genius  does  she  hurry  us 
along  when  she  describes  the  charms,  the  transports 
and  intoxication  of  love !  What  scenery !  what 
warmth  of  colouring!  Agitated  like  the  Pythia  by 
the  inspiring  god,  she  throws  on  the  paper  her  words 
that  bum.^  Her  sentiments  fall  like  a  cloud  of 
arrows,  or  a  fiery  shower  about  to  consume  every 
thing.  She  animates  and  personifies  all  the  symp- 
toms of  this  passion,  to  excite  the  most  powerfiil 
amotions  in  our  souls."* 

At  Mytilene  was  it  that  I  traced  this  feeble  sketch 
of  the  talents  of  Sappho,  guided  by  the  judgment 
of  several  persons  of  information  and  abilities;  it 
was  in  the  silence  of  meditation,  in  one  of  those  beau- 
tifiil  nights  so  common  in  Greece,  on  hearing,  under 
my  windows,  a  melting  voice,  accompanied  by  the 
lyre,  sing  an  ode,  in  which  that  illustrious  Lesbian 
abandons  herself,  without  reserve,  to  the  impression, 
made  by  beauty  on  her  too  susceptible  heart.  Mc- 
thought  I  saw  her  languid,  trembling,  and  as  if  thun- 
derstruck; deprived  of  her  understanding  and  her 
senses ;   alternately  blushing  and  turning  pale ;  yield- 

*  Dion.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  §  23.  p.  180.     Demetr. 
Phal.  §  138.    Plut.  de  Pyth.    Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  397.  ^  Plat. 

Amat.  t.  ii.  p.  763.    Horat.  lib.  4.  od.  9.  v.  11.  ^  Longin. 

^e  Subl.  i  10. 


tag  to  the  diversified  and  tumuknous  emotiom  v(  lier 
jiasdion,  or  rather  of  all  the  jarring  pasdons  of  tor 
sold. 

Such  is  the  doquenee  of  sentioient  Nev^  does 
it  produce  descriptions  so  sublime  and  of  so  astoofibh- 
tng  an  effecty  as  when  ic  selects  and  blends  together 
the  leading  circumstances  of  an  interesting  situatioQ ;'' 
thos  does  k  act  on  the  heart  in  this  Uttle  poem,  oi 
wfaidi  I  shall  only  :give  you  the  first  staiKsas. 

Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he^ 
The  youtli  who  fondly  sits  by  thee^ 
And  hears  and  sees  thee>  all  4lie  iN4}fle> 
Softly  speaks  find  sweetly 


^Twas  this  depriv'd  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  rais*d  such  tumults  in  mjhreBMt; 
For,  while  I  gaz*d,  ia  trasnspofrt  tost. 
My  breatii  was  gone,  my  Yoioe  was  lost : 

My  bosom  glowed  |  the  subtle  flame 
ftan  quidc  thioifgli  aB  my  MtA  ftMie; 
^etmf  dim  eyts  a  darkness  hwrngr; 
tSf  eass  witk  liollaw  murmun  rung. 

In  idewy  damps  my  limbs  werte  chillM ; 
My  blood  with  gMiUe  horrors  1^cll*^d ; 
ily  Jsebk  poke  forgot  to  j^y  $ 
I  fainted,  8ttBk>  and  died  away.* 

'  Long,  de  SobL  §  10.  *  See  Dotelll  at  the  end  of  the 

volume. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Ikfar4me  from  MptUm€.^Dmeription  of  £«kM.^--*Cfcaid«^^ 

Arrival  at  Thebes. 


The  next  day  they  pressed  us  to  embark.  The  boat 
was  fastened  to  the  vessel,"  and  the  two  rudd^v 
on  <eacb  side  of  the  stem.^  The  mast  was  raised, 
the  yard  hoisted,  the  sails  prepared,  and  every  thing 
in  readiness.  Twenty  rowers,  ten  on  each  side,* 
already  had  their  hands  upon  the  oars.  We  quitted 
Mytilene  with  regret.  At  leaving  the  harbour,  the 
crew  sang  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  with 
loud  cries  addressed  them  in  vows  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able wind/ 

When  we  had  doubled  Cape  Malea,  situate  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  we  set  our  sails. 
The  rowers  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  we  flew 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Our  vessel,  aln^ost 
entirdy  built  of  fir/  was  of  that  kind  which  make 
^e^nenty  thousand  orgyse*  in  a  supimer  s  day,  and 
sixJ]^  thousand  t  in  a  ni^t.'     Some  Jhave  been  known 

*  Demosth.  in  Zenoth.  p.  929.  Achill.  Tat.  de  Clitoph.  et 
i«e«eif^  Amoi.  lib,  a.  c  J.  p.  240.  <  Scheff.  c^e  Milit.  Nav. 
lib.  SL  c.i.  p.  146.  *  Demosth.  ia  Lacrit.  p.  949.  'Achill. 
2I!i4.  lib.  2.  c.  Sa.  p.  !200.  V  Theqph.  Hist.  Plant^  lib.  5.  c.  9. 
ji.  5aB.         *  /Abowt  M  k^piet  and  a  balf.  t  About  29 

leagues  three  quarters.   ,    *  Herodot  lib.  4.  c.  86, 
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to  pass  rapidly,  in  four-and-twenty  days,  from  the 
coldest  regions  to  the  hottest  climates,  sailing  i^  that 
time  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  Ethiopia/ 

We  had  a  favourable  passage,  without  any  re- 
markable occurrences.  Our  tents  were  placed  near 
the  awning  of  the  captain,^  who  was  named  Phanes. 
Sometimes  I  listened,  from  complaisance,  to  the  nar- 
rative of  his  voyages ;  at  others  I  took  up  my  Homer, 
in  whom  I  discovered  new  beauties.  For  it  is  in  the 
countries  which  were  the  theatre  of  the  events  he  has 
immortalized,  that  we  best  can  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  descriptions,  and  the  truth  of  his  colouring,*" 
I  took  the  greatest  delight  in  comparing  his  pictures 
with  the  real  Scenes  of  nature,  without  finding  the 
merit  of  the  copy  in  the  least  impaired  by  comparison 
with  the  original. 

Meanwhile  we  began  to  discover  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  called  Ocha,  which  overtops  every  other 
in  Euboea.**  The  further  we  advanced,  the  more  did 
the  island  seem  to  lengthen  from  south  to  north.  It 
extends,  said  Phanes,  the  length  of  Attica,  Boeotia, 
the  country  of  the  Locrians,  and  part  of  Thessaly  f 
but  its  breadth  is  not  proportioned  to  its  length.  The 
country  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  com, 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits.'  It  possesses  also  copper  and  iron 
mines.*    Our  artists  are  very  skilful  in  working  these 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4.  p.  167.  ^  Scheff.  de  MiUt.  Nav.  lib.  9. 

c.  5.  p.  137.  *  Wood>  Essaj  on  the  original  Genius  of 

Homer.  ^  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  445.  Eustath.  in  Iliad.  8.  p.  380. 
•  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  f44.  *  Herodot.  lib.  5.  c.  31.  «  Strab. 
ibid.  p.  447* 
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metals,^  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  having  been  the 
first  to  discover  the  use  of  the  former.*  In  several 
places,  we  have  hot  springs,  useful  in  the  cure  of 
various  disorders.^  But  these  advantages  are  com- 
pensated by  earthquakes,  which  have  sometimes  swal- 
lowed up  whole  cities,  and  occasioned,  the  sea  to 
overflow  large  tracts  of  our  coasts,  formerly  covered 
with  inhabitants.^ 

'  The  situation  of  the  island,  its  excellent  harbours> 
opulent  cities,  strong  fortresses,"  and  rich  harvests, 
which  often  furnish  Athens  with  provisions,  give 
reason  to  presume,  that,  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  it  would  easily  hold  in  chains  the 
neighbouring  nations.*"  Our  divisioits,  by  securiig 
them  from  this  danger,  have  often  inspired  them  with 
the  desire,  and  furnished  them  with  the  means,  of 
reducing  us  to  subjection;''  but  their  jealousy  has 
restored  to  us  our  liberty .^  Less  the  subjects  thm 
allies  of  the  Athenians,  we  are  permitted,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  tribute,'^  to  enjoy  our  laws  in  peace, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  democratical  government. 
We  may  convoke  general  assemblies  at  Chalcis,  and 

'    ^  Steph.  in  AT^i^rf^.  *  Id.  in  XaAx.    Eustath.  in  Iliad,  2, 

p.  280.  ^  Steph.  ibid.     Strab.  ibid.     Arist.  Meteor,  lib.  2. 

c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  567.      Plin.  lib.  4.  c.  12.  t.  i.  p.  211.  'Arist. 

Meteor,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  567.  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  89.  Strab. 
lib.  10.  p.  447.  ^  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  747.  "  Demostb. 
de  Cor.  p.  483.  Ulpian.  in  Orat.  ad  Aristoer.  p.  769.  Folyb. 
Kb.  17.  p.  751.  •  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  483.  Thucyd.  lib.  1. 
a  114.  t>iod.  Sic.  lib.  16«  c.  7.  p.  411.  ^  Demosth.  ibid. 

p.  489.  Id.  in  Androt.  p.  710.  iBschin.  in  Cties.  p.  441. 
">  .^Bchin.  in  Ctes.  p.  442  et  443. 
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in  tfeesa*  tite  ehdiM  tmd  interests  of  our  citie&  are 
discussed/ 

We  had  cm  board  some  inhabitante  of  EtAoea, 
yAn&m  commercial  views,  had  led  to  My tOene^  and 
who  were  aoir  retummg  to  Aeir  country.  One  ef 
them  was  of  Chmis,  another  of  Carystns,  and  lltt 
diird>  of  Ep^riaw  If  tiie  wind  permita  us,  stadt  the 
first  to  me,  to  enter  by  the  north  ittto  the  dEraniid 
bttween  the  island  and  tbe  eonttnentv  we  may  stop 
ai  the  first  town  you  find  on  the  left,*  which  is  Orena^ 
almost  entirely  peopled  l^  Athenians.  Youi  wSi 
there  ste  a  very  stnHig  place,  both  ftmn  its  posilni 
and  the  fertificalions  tbat  defend  it^  You  witt  ^iaar 
n^taratory^  of  whieb  the  vineyards,  were  celebratad 
so>  early  as  tibe  diays  of  Homer.'' — If  you  enter  the 
channel  by  the  opposite  side,  said  the  second,  I  shall 
imte  you  to  ge  on  shore  at  the  harbour  of  CaieystiESi^ 
vAkich  we  sluill  find  on  the  right.  Your  eye  will  be 
etaligh^ed  wtib  like  view  of  a  country  aboundii^  in 
paatare^romids  and  flocksi''  I  will  conduct  yioiv  te 
the  qiaorriese  of  Moiisrt  Ocba.  The  marble  dug  from 
ftma  is  of  a  sea^green^  widi  veins  of  difierent  cc^ 
lours,  and  is  extremely  proper  for  columns/  You 
will  se^  Udceswiae,  a  land  of  stone  cayttble  of  being 
span,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  cloth  is  made,  l^t; 
so  £ur  &om  being  consumed  by  fire,  is  only  cleansed 
by  it  firom  all  it?  stains.' 

'  JEschin.  in  Ctes.  p.  44?  et  443;  •-  Liv.  Fib.  29.  c.  5. 

*  Dibd,  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  34^.  Liv.  lib.  SI.  c.  46.  ••'  Iliad,  fib. 
%.  V.  537.  '  Euetath.  in  Ifiad.  lib.  ?.  p.  280.  »*  Strab.  lib. 
9,  p.  437.  Id.  lib.  10.  p.  446.  Dion.  Chrysost.  orat.  80:  p.  664. 
'  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  446/ 


Come^  widt  iii»  Ho  £jpetria^  said  the  third.  I  will 
sbcm  you  {Hctures  and  statues  widiout  number  f  yoiD 
shall  see  a  monument  still  more  venerable,  the  iasm-- 
dafiacsis  0I  our  &tme»t  walls,  destroyed  l^  the  Per* 
mflBf  whom  we  bad  the  coarage  to  resist.^  A  pifiv, 
etested  in.  €ne  of  our  temples^  wilt  prove  taycm,  tiial^ 
ai&  a»  feBtlfal  annuaUy  celebrated  in  haiout  of  JXuam^ 
ysm  fennerly  brought  into  thit  field  tilvee  thousand  foot 
s«idia»»,  six  hnndred  horse,  and  sixty  ehariots.'^  He 
tbem  espotiated  with<  so  nunth  waxmth  ou  the  foraier 
pcMver  of  tllat  city,  and  tkm  rank  stiib  hdd  by  h  ift 
Gpoea^  tiM;  PhaM»  could  not  refraiik  from  enteiing 
0m  ibe  eutogiufii  of  CHalcis,  and  a  wainn<  di^pota 
qsickty  ensued  respocting  the  pre-embcsice  o£  AtsQ 
two' cities. 

Astflfiidiid  at  the  vidence  with  wfaieh  they  emu 
tended^  I  said  tO'Tiaiagene^:  Bo^  these  f99fA&  cooh 
fbond  dleir  possesBims  wilb  their  pefsonal  fcnditMS.? 
HsK^Q  you  ^sewheve  mMy  exaoipks  of  such  rwahMp? 
-^It  s«A0isl»i  aitswered  he,  between'  the  most  poww* 
fid  MitioaS)  as  well  as^ the  meet  inconsideraldrhandeUu 
it  is  feundsd  em  nature,  which,  to*  set  every  thix^  qb 
eautlr  in  motion,  ha^  jndged  pvopep  to  impkot  tmm 
propensities  in  0m  hearts,  the  sowee*  of  all  our  ewif^ 
jsymemts,  and  of  flB  our  sn^nngs^:  the  one  is  ths 
dISBire  of  those  pleasures  diat  tend  to  libe  coRtreKsstioD 
of  our  species ;  the  other,  the  love  of  superiority, 
whiehi  gBBfiiates  a«abiti^9B\  and  iugustice,.  emidadon 
and  indnstry-,  witftotrt;  which,  men  would  nefther  fcave 


u  lib.  ^%  c.  16.        *"  IlMedbt)  lib.  (|».e.  KH.  S4»alA  ilMd* 
p.  448.        «=  Liv.  lib.  35.  c.  58^        ^  «rab.  jbid. 
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hewn  the  columhs  of  Carystus,  painted  the  pictures 
of  Eretria,  nor  perhaps  even  planted  die  vineyards  of 
Oreus. 

At  this-  moment,  the  Chalcidean  said  to  his  ad- 
versary :  Recollect  that  you  are  ridiculed  on  the  stage 
of  Athens,  where  they  laugh  at  that  barbarous  pro- 
nunciation you  have  brought  from  Elis.^  And  have 
you  forgptten,  said  the  Eretrian,  that  on  the  same 
stage  they  take  rather  more  mortifying  liberties  with 
the  avarice  and  depraved  manners  of  the  Chalcideans  ?^ 
— But  you  will  allow,  said  the  former,  that  Chakis 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece ;  Homer 
mentions  it. — He  speaks  of  Eretria'  in  the  same 
passage,  replied  the  other. — We  pride  ourselves  on 
the  colonies  which  we  formerly  sent  into  Thrace, 
Italy,  and  Sicily. — And  we  on  those  that  we  esta- 
blished near  Mount  Athos.'' — Our  ancestors  for  some 
time  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  after- 
wards under  that  of  a  tyrant  named  Phoxus;  but 
they  had  die  courage  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  esta- 
blish a  democracy .'T—Our  fathers,  in  like  manner, 
substituted  a  popular  form  of  government  for  the 
aristocracy.'' — ^You  should  not  boast  of  that  change, 
said  the  Carystian ;  never  were  your  cities  so  flou- 
rishing as  under  the  administration  of  a  small  number 
of  citizens :  for  it  was  at  that  period  that  you  sent 

•  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  448.  Hesych.  in  Eftff •  Eiistath.  in  HM. 
lib.  2.  p  979.  '  Hesych.  et  Suid.  in  XoAjc.  Eosiath.  in  IBad. 
lib.  9.  p.  979.  '  Iliad,  lib.  9.  v.  538.  ^  Strab.  lib.  10. 

p.  447.  Eustath.  ibid.        '  Ariat.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  39U 
Md.  Ibid.  c.  6.  t.  S.  p.  895. 
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Ibrth  those  numerous  colonies  which  you  have  just 
mentioned.— They  are  both -the  more  to  blame,  said 
the  inhabitant  of  Orcus,  as  the  Chalcideans  at  this 
very  day  are  cowardly  enough  to  submit  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mnesarchus,  and  the  Eretrians  to  that  of 
Thernison/ — It  is  not  that  they  want  courage,  replied 
Timagenes ;  both  nations  are  brave,  and  they  have 
always  been  so.  Upon  one  occasion,  before  th^ 
proceeded  to  blows,  they  regulated  the  conditions  of 
the  combat,  agrieeing  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  without 
making  use  of  those  weapons  which  destroy  at  a 
distance.  This  extraordinary  convention  is  engraven 
on  a  stone  that  I  once  saw  in  the  temple  of  Diaha^ 
et  Eretria."  The  consequence  must  have  been  a 
^eat  eSusion  of  blood ;  but  it  was  an  efficacious 
method  of  terminating  the  war. 

Among  the  advantages  on  which  you  plume  your- 
sdves,'Said  I,  in  my  turn,  there  is  one  that  you  have 
passed  over  in  silence.  Has  Euboea  produced  ho 
philosopher,  no  celebrated  poet  ?  How'  happens  it 
that  you  have  not  imbibed  a  taste  for  letters  by  your 
connections  with  the  Athenians  ?**  They  stood  motion- 
less. The  captain  gave  his  orders  to  the  crew.  We 
doubled  the  southern  cape  of  the  island,  and  entered 
a  strait,  the  shores  of  which  were  bordered  on  each 
side  with  towns  of  different  sizes;  and,  on  passing 
near  the  walls  of  Carystus  and  Eretria,  we  arrived  at 
Chfticis.' 

This  city  is  situate  on  a  spot,  where,  by  means 

'iEschin.in  Ctes.  p.  441.     "  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  448.    •DicsBarch. 
Stat.Griec.  ap.Grebgr.Mint.  t.  ii.  p.%. 
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of  two  promontories  that  project  on  both  sides, 
coasts  of  the  island  almost  touch  those  of  Boeotku* 
This  small  interval,  which  is  called  Euripus,  is  in 
part  filled  up  by  a  dyke  that  Timagenes  remembered 
to  have  seen  constructed  in  his  youth.  .  On  each  end 
of  it  is  a  tower  for  its  defence,  and  a  drawbridge  to 
Jet  vessels  pass.^  Here  we  may  more  distinctly  ob- 
serve a  phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  has  never 
yet  been  discovered.  Several  times  in  the  same  daj^ 
and  during  the  night,  the  waters  of  the  sea  flow  alter- 
nately to  the  north  and  south,  employing  the  sbaot 
time  to  rise  and  to  decrease.  On  certain  days  the 
^bb  and  flow  seem  subjected  to  regular  laws,  like 
those  of  the  main  ocean.  But  in  an  instant  it  ds- 
parts  from  every  rule,**  and  the  current  is  seen  to 
change  its  direction  every  moment." 

Ghalcis  is  situate  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  of  the 
same  name.*  Notwithstanding  the  considerable  extent 
of  this  city,  they  are  still  purposing  to  enlarge  it* 
Lofty  trees,  which  grow  in  the  public  places  and 
gardens,**  shelter  the  inhabitants  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun;  and  a  copious  spring,  called  the  Fountain  of 
Arethusa,  affords  them  an  ample  supply  of  water/ 
The  city  is  embellished  by  a  theatre,  gymnasia,  por- 
ticos, temples,  statues,  and  paintings.^    The  exed- 


•  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  445.  p  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  IS.  p.  173.  «  Plat, 
in  Pfaffid.  t.  i.  p.  90.  '  Voyag.  de  Spon.  t.  ii.  p.  162.  *  Dioiearch. 
Slat.  Gnec.  ap.  Geogr.  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  19.  £ufttath  in  Iliad.  S. 
p.  979.  Steph.  in  XaXx.  ^  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  447.  *  Dicsareh. 
Stat.  Greo.  ap.  Geogr.  M.  t.  ii.  p.  19.  '  Eustatfa.  in  lUad.  t. 
p.  279.      '  Dicaearch.  Statin.  Grmc  Geofn»ph.  Min.  i,  IL  i»«  ^. 
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fence  of  its  situation^  its  copper  works/  and  the 
;^ility  of  the  neighbouring  cQuntry,  watered  by  the 
flyer  Lelantus,  and  covered  with  olive-trees^  invite 
to  the  harbour  the  vessels  of  commercial  nations^ 
Tfa^  inhabitants  are  ignorant  and  curious  to  excess^: 
^Aey  exercise  hospitality  towards  strangers;  and, 
thou^  jealous  of  liberty,  easily  bend  their  necks  to 
s^i^itude.*" 

.  We  slept  at  Clialcis,  and  the  next  morning  at 
day-break  arrived  at  Aulis,  a  small  town  cm  the  op^ 
{kosite  coast,  near  which  there  is  a  large  bay,  where 
.the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  was  so  long  detained  by 
conttrary  winds/ 

Froln  Anliis  we  passed  by  Salganeus,  and. pro- 
ceeded to  Antbedon,  by  a  pretty  easy  road,  lying 
partly  along  the  sea  shore,  and  partly  over  an  emi- 
nence covered  with  wood,  where  rise  a  nuniber  of 
springs/  Anthedon  is  a  small  town,  with  a  forum 
or  market-place,  shaded  by  handsome  trees,  and  sur- 
lomided  by  porticos.  The  principal  occupation  of 
tiie  inhabitants  is  the  fishery.  A  few  cultivate  a  light 
soil,  which  produces  a  great  deal  of  wine,  but  very 
little  corn/ 

We  had  now  travelled  seventy  stadia,*  and  had 
only  a  hundred  and  sixty  t  to  arrive  at  Thebes.^ 


*  Steph.  in  XaAx.  *  Dicsearcb.  ibid.  Plio.  lib.  4.  c  13. 

t.  i.  p.  81 1.  ^  Dicsarch.  ibid.  <"  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  403, 

.'  DicaMurcb.  ibid.  *  DiGsearch.  Stat.  Grsec.  ap.  Gtog,  Min. 

t.  ii.  p.  18.  *  Above  two  leagues  and  a  half.         f  Some- 

what more  than  six  leagues.  '  Dicsearch.  Stat.  Gnec.  ap. 

Geogr.  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  17  et  19. 
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As  we  were  in  a  carriage,  we  took  the  road  of 
the  plain,  though  it  was  long  and  circuitous."  We 
soon  approached  this  great  city.  At  sight  of  the 
citadel,  which  we  discovered  at  a  distance,  Timagenes 
could  no  longer  suppress  his  sighs.  Hope  and  fear 
were  ialternately  painted  on  his  countenance. — Here 
then  is  my  country,  said  he;  there  I  left  a  father  and 
mother  who  loved  me  with  so  much  tenderness ! 
Them  I  cannot  flatter  myself  to  find.  But  I  had  a 
i>rother  and  a  sister ;  it  is  possible  death  may  have 
spared  them  to  my  longing  eyes. — These  reflec- 
tions, which  were  perpetually  recurring,  distracted 
both  our  souls.  How  much,  at  this  instant,  did  I 
participate  in  his  anxiety!  and  how  much  to  be  pitied 
did  he  appear  to  me  a  moment  after !  We  arrived  at 
Thebes,  and  the  result  of  his  first  inquiries  plunge^ 
a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  my  friend.  Regret  for  his 
absence  had  hurried  the  authors  of  his  being  to  the 
grave.  His  brother  had  fallen  in  battle ;  his  sister, 
who  had  been  married  at  Athens,  was  no  more,  and 
had  left  only  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  grief  was  ex- 
treme; but  the  marks  of  attention  and  tenderness 
which  he  received  firom  citizens  of  every  rank,  fix)m 
«ome  distant  relations,  and  especially  from  Epami- 
nondas,  alleviated  his  sufierings,  and  compensated  in 
some  measure  for  his  losses. 

»  Dicsearcl).  Stat.  Graec.  ap.  Gcorgr.  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  17. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Staff  at  Thebes. — Epaminonda8.--'Philip  of  Macedon. 

In  the  relation  of  a  second  journey  which  I  made 
into  Boeotia,  I  shall  speak  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  and 
(^  the  manners  of  the  Thebans.  In  my  first,  my 
whole  attention  was  bestowed  on  Epaminondas. 

I  was  presented  to  him  by  Timagenes ;  and  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  sage  Anacharsis  not 
tso  be .  struck  with  my  name.  He  was  affected  with 
the  motives  that  brought  me  into  Greece,  and  asked 
me  many  questions  concerning  the  Scythians ;  but  I 
was  so  impressed  with  admiration  and  respect,  that 
I  answered  with  hesitation »  Perceiving  my  embar- 
Irassinent,  he  turned  the  conversation  on  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  youfiger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand.  He  desired  to  see  us  often,  and  we  visited 
him  every  day.  We  were  present  at  several  conver- 
sations which  he  held  with  the  most  enlightened 
Thebans,  and  with  the  ablest  officers.  Though  he 
had  enriched  his  mind  with  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
he  chose  rather  to  hear  than  to  speak.  His  reflections 
were  always  just  and  profound.  On  occasions  of 
controversy,  when  it  was  necessary  to  defend  himself, 
his  answers  were  prompt,  energetic,  and  precise. 
Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  conversa- 
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tion,  when  it  turned  on  philosophical  or  political 
topics.** 

I  call  to  mind,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  plea- 
sure, the  familiar  terms  on  which  I  lived  with  perhaps 
the  greatest  man  that  Greece  ever  has  produced  ;*  for 
why  should  we  not  grant  this  title  to  the  general  who 
perfected  the  art  of  war,  who  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the 
most  renowned  commanders/  and  was  never  van- 
quished but  by  fortune;*  to  the  statesman  who  gave 
to  Thebes  a  superiority  that  she  had  never  before 
possessed,  and  w^hich  she  lost  immediately  on  his 
death ;""  to  the  negociator  who,  in  the  general  assem- 
blies of  Greece,  always  maintained  a  superiority  over 
the  other  deputies,**  and  found  means  to  retain  in  the 
alliance  of  Thebes,  his  country,  even  the  states  who 
were  jealous  of  the  growth  of  this  new  power;  to 
the  man  who  equalled  in  eloquence  the  greater  part 
of  the  Athenian  orators,**  was  no  less  devoted  to  his 
country  than  Leonidas,''  and  perhaps  more  just  even 
than  Aristides  ? 

A  faithful  portrait  of  his  mind  and  heart  would 
be  the  only  eulogy  worthy  of  Epaminondas;  but  v^ho 
is  able  to  define  and  explain  that  sublime  philosophy 
which  enlightened  and  directed  all  his  actions ;  that 
genius,  so  rich  in  information  and  so  fruitful  in  re- 

^  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  3.  '  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  3.  c.  34.  t.  i. 

p. 313.  Id.JTu8cul.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  234.  ^Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15. 
p.  356  et  396.  .ffilian.  lib.  7.  c.  14.  '  Polyb.  lib.  9.  p.  548. 

■  Id.  lib.  6.  p.  488.  Diod.  ibid.  p.  .388  et  397.  Pausan.  lib.  8. 
c.  11.  p.  628.    Nep.  in  Epaai.  c.  10.  ■  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  6. 

•Cicer.  in  Brut.  c.  13.  t.  i.  p.  346.  '  Cicer.  de  Fin.  lib.  «. 

c.  19.  t.  ii.  p.  123. 
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source;  those  plans^  concerted  with  such  prudence 
and  executed  with  such  celerity?  Who  shall  suffi- 
cieiitly  describe  his  equality  of  mind,  his  purity  of 
morals,"^  liis  dignity  of  demeanour  and  of  manners^ 
the  attention  he  paid  to  truth  even  in  the  minutest 
particulars,  his  mildness,  bis  benignity,  and  the  pa* 
tieace  with  which  he  sustained  the  injustice  of  the 
people;  and  even  of  some  of  his  friends  ?"* 

In  a  life  where  the  private  individual  appears  no 
l&A  amiable  than  the  public  man,  it  will  suffice  pro- 
miscuously to  select  a .  few  traits  which  serve  to  cha- 
racterise them  both.  I  have  already  related  his 
principal,  achievements  in  the  first  chapter  of  .this 
worJc. 

^  His  hdiise  was  less  the  asylum  than  the  sanctuary 
dF  poverty.  She  reigned  there  with  the  pure  joy  of 
iimocence,  and  the  unalterable  serenity  of  happiness^ 
surrounded  by  the  other  virtues,  to  which  she  gave 
new  powers,  while  she  derived  lustre  from  their  emi- 
nence. She 'reigned  there  with  a  privation  so  absolute 
9S  almost  to  surpass  belief. \  When  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  on  an  expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  £pa-f 
minondas  was  obliged  to  borrow  fifty  drachmas  to 
purchase  for  himself  the  necessary  equipage  ;f  yet 
was  it  about  the  same  time  that  he  rejected  with  in- 
d^ation  fifty  pieces  of  gold,  which  a  Thessalian 
pdnce  had  ventured  to  oScr  him.'    In  vain  did  some 


*  See  note  IV.  at  the  end  of  the  volQiDe.  ">  Nep.  in  Epani. 
c.  3.  Flut.  in  Pelop.  p.  290.  Fausan.  lib.  8.  c.  49.  p.  699. 
'  Front.  Str^t.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  f  About  45  livres  (li.  If*,  dd.) 

'  iBlialk.  lib.  11*  c.  P.    Pint  in  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  193. 
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Thebans  attempt  to  share  their  fortune  with  him ;  but 
he  made  them  share  the  honour  of  relieving  the 
wretched, 

.     We  found  him  one  day  with  several  of  his  friends 
whom  he  had  assembled.     He  said  to  them :  ^*  Spho- 
drias  has  a  daughter  who  is  marriageable ;  but  as.  he 
is  too  poor  to  give  her  a  portion,  I  have  taxed  each 
of  you  according  to  your  abilities,     I  am  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  for  a  few  days :   but  the  first  time  I  go 
abroad  I  will  present  to  you  this  worthy  citizen ;  for' 
it  is  right  that  he  should  receive  your  bounty  from  your- 
selves,   and   be   acquainted  with   his   benefactors."*^ 
They  all  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  left  him  with 
thanks  for  this  mark  of  confidence.     Timagenes,  to 
whom   this   project  of  retirement  had   given  some 
uneasiness,  inquired  of  him  the  motive ;  to  which  he 
simply  answered :   I  am  obliged  to  have  my  mantle 
washed.*"     And  the  truth  is,  that  he  had  only  one.    • 
-  .  A  moment  after,  Mycithus,  a  young  man  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached,  entered,  and  said :   Diome- 
don  of  Cyzicus  is  arrived,  and  has  applied  to  me  to 
be  introduced  to  you.     He  has  some  propositions  to 
make  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Persia,  with  orders 
to  deliver  to  you  a  considerable  sum,  and  has  even 
forced  me  to  accept  five  talents. — Let  him  enter, 
answered  Epaminondas.  '^  Hear  me,  Dipmedon,"  said 
he:  '*  if  the  views  of  Artaxerxes  becon^tent  with  the 
interests  of  my  country,   I  stand  in  no  need  of  his 
presents  :  if  not,  all  the  gold  in  his  empire  shall  not 
induce  me  to  betray  my  duty.     You  have  judged  of 

'  Ncp.  in  Epam.  c.  3.  "  -^lian.  lib.  5.  c.  5. 
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my  heart  by  your  own ;  I  forgive  you  this  mistake; 
biit  depart  instantly  from  the  city,  lest  you  should 
corrupt  the  inhaWtants/  And  as  for  you,  Mycithus, 
if  you  do  not  this  very  momei\t  return  the  money  that 
you  have  received,  I  shall  deliver  you  up  to  the  ma- 
gistracy." We  had  stepped  but  during  this  con- 
versation, but  Mycithus  repeated  it  to  us  immediately 
after. 

This  lesson  Epaminondas  had  more  than  once 
given  to  those  about  him.  When  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  having  learnt  that  his  shield*bearer  had  sold  a 
captive  his  liberty :  "  Give  me  back  my  buckler," 
said  be  to  him.  '^  Since  your  hands  are  soiled  with 
money,  you  are  no  longer  worthy  to  fdUow  me  in 
dangers.' 

A  zealous  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  he  imitated  his 
frugality.  He  denied  himself  the  use  of  wine,  and 
frequently  ate  nothing,  during  the  whole  day,  but  a 
little  honey.*  Music,  which  he  had  been  taught  by 
the  ablest  masters,  sometimes  constituted  the  amuse* 
ment  of  his  leisure  hours.  He  excelled  on  the  flute ; 
and  at  entertainments  to  which  he  was  invited  sang  in 
hb  turn,  accompanying  his  voice  with  the  lyre.*^ 

The  more  aflfability  he  displayed  in  isociety,  the 
^eater  was  his  severity  when  it  became  necessary  to 
maintain  the  decorum  suitable  to  each  condition. 
One  of  tlie  lowest  of  the  people,  a  man  abandoned  to 


*  Nep.  in  £pam.  c.  4.  £lian.  Var.  Hiat.  lib.  5.  c.^. ,  '  u£Uaii. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  11.  c.  9.  Plut.  in  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  194.  ■  Athen. 
lib.  10.  p.  419.  •  Cicer.  TubcuI.  lib.  I.e.?.  t.  ii.  p,  334.  Athen. 
lib.  4.  p.  184.  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  3. 
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debaiK^ery,  hftd  been  detained  in  priaon :  *^  Why/^ 
md  Pelopidas  to  his  friend^  ^^  did  you  refuse  inc  kit 
pardon,  and  grant  it  to  a  courtezan?" — "  Because/' 
answered  Epaminondas,  ''  it  ill  becomes  a  man  like 
you  to  interest  yourself  for  a  man  like  him."** 

Never  did  he  either  court  or  decline  public  em- 
ployments. He  more  than  once  served  as  a  common 
soldier,  under  inexperienced  generals  who  had  been 
preferred  to  him  by  intrigue.  More  than  once  the 
troops,  besieged  in  their  camp,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  critical  extremities,  had  recourse  to  him  for  as« 
sistance.  On  these  occasions  he  directed  the  operas 
tbns,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  brought  back  the  army 
in  safety,  without  remembering  either  the  injustice  he 
had  experienced,  or  the  service  he  had  rendered  H» 
country/ 

He  neglected  no  circumstance  that  might  raise  ike 
courage  of  his  nation,  and  render  it  formidable  to 
ot&ers.  Previous  to  his  first  campaign  in  Pelopon*' 
nesus;  he  prevailed  on  some  Thebans  to  wrestle  mth 
sevjsral  Lacede&momans  who^  were  then  at  Thebes. 
The  foriber  liaving  gained  the  advantage,  his  soldi«v» 
from  that  moment  began  no  longer  to  dread  the  Lace- 
daemonians.'^ Whilst  he  was  encamped,  in  winter,  in 
Arcadia,  the  deputies  of  one  of  the  adjacent  cities 
proposed  to  him  to  enter  and  take  tip  his  quartos  in 
it  "  No,"  said  Epaminoadas  to  his  officers ;  "  if 
they  saw  us  seated  by  the  fire,  they  would  take  us  for 
or^nai^  men.    We  will  remain  here^  notwithstanding 

"^  Wat.  de  Rei.  Gcr.  Pr«c*  i  H.  p.  80S.      •  Nep.  Ih  EpwBi.  Cv  7. 
*  Poly»n.  Stratag.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  §  6. 
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t^  rigoui*  of  tlie  season.  When  they  see  us  continue 
bur  trrestiing  matches  and  military  exercises,  lliey  will 
be  lost  in  astonishment."* 

Dai'phantus  and  lollidas,  two  general  officers  who 
had  merited  his  esteem,  said  one  day  to  Timagenes  c 
You  would  admire  him  ?till  more,  had  you  followed 
llifii  in  his  expeditions ;  had  you  £itudied  his  marchefi^ 
his  encampments,  his  dispositions  before  a  batde,  and 
Ms  genuine  courage  and  presence  of  flii&d  in  the  heat 
of  the  conflict ;  had  you  beheld  faim,  ever  active  and 
serene,  •  penetrating,  at  a  ^ance,  the  projects  of  the 
enemyj  lulling  Htbem  into  a  fatal  security,  mdltiplying 
around  tiiem  almost  inevitable  ambushes,'  maintaining 
at  the  same  time  the  most  rigid  discipline  in  his  army, 
exciting,  by  new  and  efficacious  methods,  the  ardour 
of  his  soldiers,*  and  unremittingly  exerting  himself  for 
their  pr^ervation,  and,  above  every  thing,  for  their 
honour. 

By  such  engaging  marks  of  attention  he  has  ccma-* 
pletely  won  their  hearts.  Even  when  worn  out  with 
fiEitigue,  and  tormented  by  hunger,  they  are  always 
ready  to  execute  his  orders,  and  rush  into  the  midst 
of  dangers.^  Those  panic  terrors,  so  frequent  in  othet 
armies,  are  unknown  in  his;  and  when  they  are  likely 
to  arise,  a  single  word  from  him  dispels  or  turns  them 
to  his  advantage.*  We  were  on  the  point  of  enterihg^ 
Pelopoiinesus,  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  had  en- 

<samped  in  frofit.^    Whil&(t  Epaminpndas  was  recdn* 

■  '■■_•■  •         .'  '  '      •       '   • '  ■ 

*  Plut.  an  Seni,  &c.  p.  788.  'Polyaen.  Stratag.  lib.  2.  c.  3. 
'  Id.  fbid.  ^  Xen.  Hist.  Ub.  7.  p.  645.  >Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15. 
p.  397  et  368.  Polysn.  ibid.  §  4  et  8.     ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  580* 
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noiteriog  their  position,  a  clap  of  thunder  caused  a 
great  alarm  amongst  the  soldiers;  and  the  augur 
ordered  our  march  to  be  suspended.  In  this  moment 
of  dismay,  the  general  was  asked,  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  such  a  presage  ? .  ^'  Why,  that  the  enemy 
has  chosen  a  bad  camp/'  cried  he  with  confidence. 
The  courage  of  the  troops  revived ;  and  the  next  d^y. 
they  forced  the  pass.^ 

The  two  Theban  officers  related  other  facts  which 
I  suppress ;  and,  omitting  several  that  occurred  be- 
fore my  eyes,  I  shall  proceed  to  this  reflection.  Epa- 
mitiondas,  devoid  of  ambition,  vani^,  or  interested 
views,  raised,  in  a  few  years,'  his  nation  to  that  height 
of  greatness  which  we  have  seen  the  Thebans  attain. 
This  prodigy  he  effected,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
influence  of  his  virtues  and  his  talents.  While  he 
thus  swayed  the  mind  of  the  public,  by  the  superiority 
of  his  genius  and  information,  he  guided  at  will  the 
passions  of  others,  because  he.  remained  master  of  \na 
oWQ.  But  his  success  is  principally  to  be  imputed  to 
the  energy  of  his  character.  His  lofty  and  indep^* 
dent  soul  felt  an  early  indignation  at  the  sovereignty 
assumed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  over 
the  Greeks  in  general,  and  more  particularly  over  the 
Thebans.  He  vowed  an  eternal  hatred  to  those  op- 
pressors, which  would  have  remained  secluded  in  hia 
own  breast ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  country  confide  to 
him  the  avenging  of  her  wrongs,  than  he  broke  the 
chain  of  nations,  and  became  a  conqueror  from  duty* 

'  Polytean.  Stratag.  lib<  2.  c.  3.  §  3. 
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He  formed  the  project,  equally  bold  and  new,  of 
attacking  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  very  centre  of 
their  empire,  and  of  depriving  them  of  that  pre-emi- 
nqnce.they  had  enjoyed  for  such  a  series  of  ages. 
This  plan  he  pursued  with  perseverance,  in  despite  of 
their  power,  their  fame,  their  allies,  and  even  of  their 
enemies,  who  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Thebans.  Nor  did  he  suffer  his  ardour 
to  be  checked  by  the  opposition  of  a  party,  formed  at 
Thebes  in  favour  of  peace,  because  Epaminondas  was 
inclined  to  war.'"  M eneclides  was  at  the  head  of  this 
faction.  His  eloquence,  his  authority,  and  the  secret 
charms  of  tranquillity,  so  prevalent  with  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  gave  him  great  influence  among  the 
peojrfe ;  but  the  firmness  of  Epaminondas  finally  sur- 
mounted all  obstacles,  and  when  we  left  Thebes  every 
thing  was  ready  for  the  campaign.  Had  not  death 
terminated  his  career  in  the  midst  of  a  triumph,  which 
left  the  Lacedaemonians  without  resource,  he  would 
have  made  the  Athenians  give  an  account  of  the  vic- 
tories they  had  gained  over  the  Greeks,  and,  »as  he 
said  himself,  have  enriched  the  citadel  of  Thebes  with 
the  monuments  which  decorated  that  of  Athens.' 

We  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Polym- 
nis,  the  father  of  Epaminondas.  This  respectable  old 
man  was  less  affected  with  the  homage  paid  to  his 
own  virtues,  than  with  the  honours  bestowed  upon  his 
«an.     He  more  than  once  reminded  us  of  the  tender 

sentiment  expressed  by  Epaminondas,  after  the  battte 

» 

*  Nep.  in.  Epftm.  c.  5.        ■  iSschia.  de  fala.  Ltg.  p.  411. 
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of  Leuctra>  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  army : 

"  What  gives  me  the  most  pleasure  is,  that  my  rer 

vered  parents  yet  live>  and  will  share  in  my  triumph."** 

The  Thebans  had  entrusted  Polymnis  with  the 

• 

care  of  the  young  Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas,  king 
of  Macedon.^  Pelopidas  having  appeased  the  trou- 
bles of  that  kingdom,  received  for  hostages  this  prince, 
and  Airty  young  Macedonian,  noblemen.**  Philip, 
then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  already  united  the 
talent  with  tiie  desire  of  pleasing.  All  who  saw  him 
^mired  his  beauty  ;'^  and  all  who  heard  him,  his  wil^ 
memory,  eloquence,  and  graceful  manner  of  speaking,* 
His  gaiety  sometimes  suffered  a  few  sallies  to  escape 
him,  but  these  were  such  as  could  never  give  offence. 
Mild,  affable,  generous,  and  quick  in  discerning  merit, 
no  man  knew  better  than  he  the  art  and  necessity  of 
insinuating  himself  into  the  heart.*  The  Pythagorean 
Nausithous,  his  preceptor,  had  instilled  into  him  a 
taste  for  literature,  which  he  retained  all  his  life,  and 
gave  him  lessons  of  temperance,  which  he  afterwards 
forgot.**  The  love  of  pleasure  made  its  appearance 
amid  so  many  excellent  qualities,  but  without  inter- 
rupting their  application ;  and  it  was  already  foretold, 
that  if  this  prince  should  one  day  mount  the  throne, 
he  would  not  be  governed  entirely  either  by  business 
or  by  pleasure. 

•  Plut  in  Coriol.  t.  i.  p.  215.  »  Diod.  Sic^  lib.  16.  p.  407. 
">  Plut.  in  Pelop.  t.  i.  p.  S91.  Diod.  lib.  15.  p.  $79.  Justin,  lib. 
7.  c.  5.  Oros.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  p.  167.  '  .^sch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
402  et  412.  '  Id.  Ibid.  p. 401.  'Diod.  lib.  16.  p.  482. 
Plut.  an  Seni^  &c.  t.  ii.  p.  806.  "  Clem.  Alex.  Psdagog.  lib.  1. 
p.  iSO.  Diod.  ibid.  p.  407.  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  167 }  lib.  6.  p.  260. 
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Philip  was  assiduously  attentive  to  Ep&minondtts ; 
in  the  genius  of  a  great  man  he  studied  tlie  seeret  of 
one  day  becoming  great ;""  he  eagerly  collected  his 
observations  as  well  as  his  examples ;  and  it  was  in 
this  excellent  school  that  he  learned  to  moderate  and 
govern  his  passions/  to  listen  to  the  truth,  to  correct 
his  errors,  to  know  the  Greeks,  and  to  enslave 
Greece;  ' 

*  Plut.  in  Pelop,  t,  I  p.  %9^.        ^  Plut.  Coigug.  Pr»c.  t.  ii,  p. 
143  ',  in  Apopht.  p.  177* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Departure  from  Thebes. — Arrival  at  Athens. — Inhabitants  of 

Attica. 


I  HAVE  already  said  that  Timagenes  had  no  relations 
remaining,  but  a  nephew  and  a  niece,  settled  at 
Athens.  The  name  of  his  n^hew  was  Philotas,  and 
that  of  his  niece  Epicharis.  She  had  married  a 
wealthy  citizen  named  Apollodorus.  They  came  to 
Thebes  a  few  days  after  our  arrival.  Timagenes  en- 
joyed in  their  society  a  pleasure  and  tranquillity  which 
had  long  been  strangers  to  his  heart.  Philotas  was  of 
the  same  age  with  myself.  I  began  to  form  an  inti- 
n)acy  with  him,  and  he  soon  became  my  guide,  my 
companion,  my  friend,  the  tenderest  and  faithfulest  of 
friends. 

Before  their  departure  they  had  made  us  promise 
shortly  to  pay  them  a  visit.  We  took  leave  of  Epa- 
minondas  with  a  regret  which  he  deigned  to  share, 
and  repaiied  to  Athens  on  the  J  6th  of  the  month 
Anthesterion,  in  the  2d  year  of  the  1 04th  Oly mpiad.^ 
In  the  house  of  Apollodorus  we  found  all  the  com- 
forts and  assistance  to  be  expected  from  his  opulence 
and  connections. 

*  The  13th  of  March  of  the  year  3<2  before  Christ. 
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The  next  day  after  my  arrival  I  flew  to  the 
Academy,  where  I  saw  Plato.  I  went  to  the  work- 
room of  the  painter  Eupbranor.  I  was  in  that  kind 
of  delirium  which  is  occasioned  by  the  first  sight  ctf 
celelnrated  men,  and  the  pleasure  of  approaching 
them.  I  next  fixed  my  attenti<m  on  the  city,  and  for 
some  days  employed  myself  in  admiring  its  monu- 
ments, and  in  visiting  its  envirom. 

Athens  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
citadel,  built  on  a  rock ;  the  city,  situate  around  this 
rock;'  and  the  harbours  of  Phalerum,  Munychia,  and 
the  Piraeus.* 

The  first  inhabitantFof  Athens  fixed  their  abode 
cfn  the  rock  of  the  citadel/  There  stood  the  ancient 
town,  which,  thou^  from  its  silmtioh  it  was  accessi- 
ble only  on  thie  south-west,**  was  every  where  endbtn- 
passed  with  walls,  which  are  still  remaining.'' 

The  circumference  e£  the  modem  city  is  sixty 
stadia. t'  The  walls,  flanked  with  towers,*  and  hastily 
built  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  exhibit  on  all  sides 
Augments  of  columns  and  ruins,  confusedly  intermin- 
gled with  the  unshapen  materials  employed  in  their 
construction/ 

From  the  city  run  two  long  walls,  one  of  which, 
ihirty-five  stadm  in  length,:]:  terminates  at  the  port  of 

*  Aristid.  Panathen.  t.  i.  p.  90.  *  See  the  plan  of  the  en- 
virons of  Athens.  '  *  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  *  Pausan.  lib.  1. 
a  22.  p.  51.  Wheler.  Voyag.  du  Levant^  t.  ii.  p.  415.  "  Hc- 
POdot  lib.  6.  c.  137.  Pauaan.  lib.  1.  c.  ^d.  p.  67.  f  ^i  leagues. 
*Thucyd.  1.  %  c.  13.  Sdiol. ibid.  •  Id.  ibid.  q.  17.  [ Thucyd. 
lib.  1.  c.  93.        t  1  1-Sd  leagues. 
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Phalerum ;  and  the  other,  which  is  forty  staedia,*  at 
that  of  the  Piraaus.  They  are  almost  entirely  shut  in  at 
their  extremity  by  a  third,  of  sixty  stadia;*  and  as 
they  embrace  not  only  these  two  harbours,  and  that 
lof  Munychia,  which  is  in  the  middle,  but  a  multitude 
of  houses,  temples,  and  monuments  of  every  kind^^ 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  city  may  be  estimated 
at  nearly  two  hundred  stadia.f' 

To  the  south-west,  and  close  to  the  citadel,  is  the 
tock  of  the  Museum,  separated  by  a  little  valley  from 
the  hill  on  which  the  Areopagus  holds  its  assemblies. 
Other  eminences  contribute  to  render  the  site  of  tins 
city  extremely  uneven.  ¥rom  them  proceed  some 
ttmty  springs  of  water,  but  not  sufficient  to  supfdy 
-the  inhabitants.''  This  deficicfncy  is  rmoedied  by  wetts 
and  cisterns,  in  which  the  water  acquires  a  coolness 
which  is  anxiously  sought.^ 

The  streets  in  general  are  destitute  of  regularity. 
The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  small  and  in- 
commodious." As  for  those  which  are  more  magni- 
ficent, you  can  hardly  get  a  glimpse  of  thdr  decora- 
tions, across  a  court,  or  rather  a  long  and  narrow 
avenue.*"  Externally,  every  thing  has  the  air  of  sim- 
plicity, and  strangers  at  first  sight  seek  in  Athens 
itself  for  that  city,  so  celebrated  through  the  world  ;** 
but  their  admiration  imperceptibly  increases,  when 

*  li  league.         ^,  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  .     ^  Id.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 
taupain.  lib.J.  c.  1  et  2.  f  Above  seven  leagues  and  a  half . 

•Dion.  Chrysost.  orat.  6.  p. "87.  ^  Plat,  in  Lys.  t.  ii.  p.  203. 

Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  397.  *  Theoph.  Char.  c.  20.  »  Dicaearch. 
p.  8.  "  Eustath.  in  Iliad,  lib.  6.  v.  435.  Didym.  ib.  Hesych. 
mEyunt,    Vitruv.  lib.  6.  c.  10.        "^Diceearch.  p  8. 
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di6y  n^l^eaativdy  exsktiilBe  the  numerous  temples,  por- 
tfeoes,  and  public  buildings,  in  the  embelli^3xnent  of 
whicln  all  the  arts  have  contended  for  die  pri?je. 

lObe  lUsisus  and  the  Cephisus  maeander  around  the 
city,  and  several  public  walks  are  laid  out  at  no  great 
<fislance  from  their  banjb.  Further  on,  hills  covert 
with  olives, ,  laurels,  and  vines,  terminating  in  loftj^r 
Baoontains,  form,  as  it  were,  a  zone  around  the  plain, 
whidi,  to  the  southward,  is  bounded  only  by  the  sea. 

Attica  is  a  kind  of  peninsula  of  a  triangular  fomn. 
Tkye  coast  opposite  to  Argolis  may  extend  in  a  right 
li»e  about  357  stadia  ;"*  that  which  borders  on  Bcbo-^* 
ISf^,  285  ;t  and  that  which  looks  towards  Eubcea,- 
406^^  It  contains  53,900  sqiubre  sttidia,^  without 
including  tiie  isle  of  Salairiis,  which  contains  no  more 
jdfian  2,935  squace  stadia. || 

This  little  country,  every  where  intersected  with 
TOoks  and  mountains,  is  by  nature  extremely  bai^en, 
and  it  is  by  dint  of  cultivation  alone  that  it  repays  the 
husbandman  for  his  labours ;  but  laws,  industry,  com* 
merce,  and  the  remarkable  purity  of  the  air,  have 
be^  so  favourable  to  pc^lation,  that  Attica  is  at  this 
day  covered  with  villages  and  towns,  of  which  Athens 
is  the  capital.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  comprehends  the  citizens ;  the  se- 
cond, jthe  foreigners  settled  in  the  country ;  and  the 
third,  the  slaves. 

*  About  IS  leagues  and  a  half.       f  Near  9  leagues.       %  15 
l*3rA  leagues.  §  76  square  leslgues.  ||  About  4  square 

leagnes.        ^  See  the  map  of  Attica. 
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The  slaves  are  distinguished  into  two  sorts;  tlie^ 
natives  of  Greece,  and  those  brought  from  foreign 
countries.  The  former  consist  in  general  of  those 
whom  the  fate  of  arms  has  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
a  conqueror  irritated  by  too  obstinate  a  resistance.^ 
The  latter  are  brought  from  Thrace,  Phrygia,  Caria,* 
6nd  the  countries  inhabited  by  barbarians.'^ 

Slaves  of  every  age,  sex,  and  nation,  form  a  con- 
siderable object  of  traffic  throughout  Greece.  Mer- 
chants, eager  after  gain,  are  perpetually  transporting 
them  from  one  country  to  another.  They  heap  th^m 
together,  like  the  vilest  merchandise  in  the  market- 
places ;  and,  when  a  purchaser  appears,  oblige  them 
to  dance  round,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  their  powers 
and  agility/  The  price  they  fetch  varies  according 
to  their  talents.  Some  are  valued  at  three  hundred 
drachmas,')'  others  at  six  hundred. J"  Several  sell  for 
much  more.  The  G  reeks  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
pirates  are  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Grecian  cities,  and 
forfeit  their  freedom  till  they  are  able  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom  i^  Both  Plato  and  Diogenes  experienced  this 
misfortune.  The  friends  of  the  former  paid  three 
thousand  drachmas  to  redeem  him.^"  The  latter  re- 
mained in  bondage,  and  taught  the  children  of  bis 
master  to  be  free  and  virtuous.* 

''Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  68.  *  The  foreign  slaves  weVe  distin- 
gaished  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  their  respeetive  na- 
tions ;  one  was  called  Carian,  another  Thracian,  &c.  ^  £u- 
lipid.  in  Alcest.  v.  675.  '  Menand.  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  KJxAoi. 
t  270  livres  (IIZ.  5j.)  %  540  livres  (23i.  10».)  •  DeiBOSth. 
in  Aphob.  I.  p.  896.  '  Andoc.  de  Mysier.  p.  18.  Terent.  Eu- 
nuch, act  1 .  scene  2.  §  2,700  livres  (1 12i.  10#.)  "  La^rt.  in 
Flat.  lib.  S.  §  20.        '  Id.  lib.  6.  (  29. 
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Throughout  almost  all  Greece  the  number  of 
sUcves  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  citizens/  Almost 
every  where  the  utmost  exertions  are  obliged  con* 
jtinually  to  be  made  to  keep  them  in  subjection.' 
l4tcedsemon,  by  having  recourse  to  rigorous  measures 
to  force  them  to  obedience,  has  often  driven  them  to 
revolt.  Athens,  wishing  to  secure  their  fidelity  by 
gentler  methods,  has  made  them  insolent.* 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  four  hundred 
thousand  slaves  in  Attica.^  These  cultivate  the  lands, 
conduct  the  n^nuiactures,  work  the  mines,  labour  in 
the  quarries,  and  perform  all  the  domestic  offices  in 
private  houses :  for  the  law  prohibits  the  maintenance 
of  idle  slaves ;  and  those  who,  bom  in  a  servile  con- 
dition, are  unable  to  apply  themselves  to  laborious 
occupations,  endeavour  to  become  useful  by  their  ad- 
dress, their  talents,  or  application  to  the  arts.""  Some 
manufacturers  employ  upwards  of  fifty,^  and  derive 
firom  them  a  considerable  profit.  In  some  of  these 
works,  one  slave  will  give  a  clear  annual  produce  of  a 
hundred,*'  and  in  others,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
drachmas.f 

Some  there  are  who  have  merited  their  liberty  by 
figl^ting  for. the  republic,'  or  by  exhibiting  such  proofs 
of  zeal  and  attachment  to  their  masters  as  are  stiU 
celebrated  as  examples  for  the  rest.^    When  they  ai'e 

y  Athen.  Ub.  5.  p.  «r3.  *  Plut.  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  776. 
*  Xen.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  693.  ^  Athen.  lib.  6.  p.  97^.  «U1- 
]^.  in  Mid.  p.  683.  ^  Flat,  de  Rep.  lib.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  578.  De- 
mcK^th.  in  Apbob.,  1.  p.  896.  ^^  90  lirre^  (3L  15«.)  •  D|s* 
mpath.  ibid,  f  1^8  livrc^  (42.  lOi.)  '^tdiin^  in  Tim.  p,  875. 
!  AristoplL  in  Ram  ▼.  7C>5.        !"  Flat  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  77 6. 
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tmable  to  obtain  it  by  services,  they  purchase  it  with 
a  pemlium,  of  private  property  which  th^  are  per- 
nft^ilted  to  amass/  and  which  they  employ  'm  presents 
fo  their  masters  on  festive  occasions ;  as  for  instance^ 
#hen  a  chiM  is  bom,  or  a  marriage  takes  place  in  li^ 
feiAily.*' 

When  essentially  deficient  in  their  dutieSj  thd# 
master  may  load  them-  with  chains,^  condemn  them  to 
turn  <the  miHstone,"'  prevent  them  from  marrying,  or 
separate  them  from  their  wives  f"  bat  on  no  account 
ftiay  he  deprive  tihem  of  life.  When  treated  wittt 
linielty,  they  are  driven  to  desertion,  or  to  seek  a& 
asylum  a!  least  in  the  temple  of  Theseus."  In  Hkiii 
case,  they  requke  to  be  transferred  to  the  service  erf 
another  less  rigorous  master,'*  and  sometimes  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  who  oppressed  them.^ 

Thus  have  the  laws  provided  for  their  safej<y,  but 
when  they  are  intelligent,  6r  possessed  of  pleasing 
talents,  interest  proves  a  more  powerful  profec tor  than 
Ijie  laws.  With  such  endowments  they  enrich  their 
masters,  and  themselves  by  retaining  part  of  their 
earrtings.  These  profifc  accumulated  enable  them  to 
procure  patrond^  to  live  in  the  nK)gt  unbecttmiftg 
luxury,  and  to  unite  the  insolence  of  arrogattt  preteiH 
sions  with  sordidriess  of  sentiment/'  •  ^ 

• 

'  Dion.  Ckryaoit.  orat.  15.  p*  241.  ^Terent.  Pbcwiil  act  1. 
8eeii.l.  *Attien.  lib.  6^.  p.  ars*.  "Terent.  Ahd.  act  1. 
Bceft.  3.  »  Xen.  CEcon.  p.  844.  •  ^  Poll.  Kb.  7.  c.  IS.  p.  «94i 
^  Wut.  de  Superst.  1  ir.  p.  1^6.  ''Bemotfth.  Jtt  Mi*,  p;  411. 
ft*.  liBg.  Atdc.  p!  1?&.  Athcii.  Hb.  6.  jr.  «e6  el  367.  'Xfeb 
^  Rep.  AtfccHI.  p.  613; 
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Severe  peoalties  are  denounced  against  any  ma^ 
y»^  sliall  strike  the  slave  of  another,  every  act  oi 
viiokaace  hemg  a.  criine  a^inst  the  state ;'  and  the 
slsiYe  being  scarcdy  to  be  di$tingui$)ied  from  the. free 
low  by  any  external  m)^lj;,'"'.the  outrage,  but  for  thi^ 
biw,  might.  &lU  on  the  citizen,  i^hose  person  should  be 
sacred.' 

When  a  sbtve  is  enfraxu^blsed,  he  does  not  pass 
UitQ  the  ^las3  pf  GiUzaeqs,  but  mto  that  of  the  f6reig;| 
$ettiber%  which  is  cwnec^  with  the  latter  by  libertyi 
ted  wltfi  that  of  the  skvf^B  by  the  small  portion  of 
l^pi^t  m  influence  it  possesses  in  the  state. 

This  intermediate  claj»i^  to  the  number  of  about 
ten.  Uiousund/  com^i^^te  of  strwgers  settled  with  their 
ftogailies  in  Attifsa,''  most  of  them  exercising  trades^,  ox 
MKTiog  i*  the  jn^vy  ;^  prptec^ed  by  the  governmejnt 
without  8hanw%  in  it ;  free,  yet  dependent ;  useful  to 
the  republic  which  fears  th^^n,  because  she  dreads 
liberty  deUkchedirgm  the  love  of  country,  and  despiseji 
by  a  people  at  once  proud  and  jealous  of  the  distir^c- 
tians  Qiiiviies;ed  W  tlm  conation  of  a  citizen.' 
-  They  are  ohliiged  to  select  i^m  among  the  citizens 
a  pateen  to  be  i?esponiiU>le  for  tHeir  conduct,''  and  tQ 
pfty  m  ani^uiJ.  tribule  to  tiie  publk  treasury  of  t\Yelve 

•  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  610.  *  The  slaves  were  obliged  to 
starve  their  h^^i$  (Ari^toph.  in  Av.  912;.,  SchpJ.  ibid.)  -,  l?nt  they 
Q<^T.^re4  %hmi  with  botviets  (Id.  in  \Sesp.  445.)  Their  dressy 
l^i^vld  reach  onl^r  to  the.  knee  (Id,  in  l/y&is.  1153^  Sahpl.  ibid.) j^ 
l(V^%r  ipaqy  qitiz^pf  wori^  garments  of.  t^e^me  Jundl  .  ^  X^.- 
4eR^'i\ffr^p,.  j>  693.  ,  r  -  Ajjien,  lib.  ^.  p.  2Z^.  ""Hw-pocy, 
\f^Umy\.  ■  .  J  yjSl?ip-'ibid.  ,  T  ^!^l|ap.  Vai:,  H^t,v  \ik.  6.  ci^r.,1, 
*  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  i^VgOffilolgp.'  I^xptij.  f^I^^yer,  in  J^fOf^. 
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^achmas*  for  the  heads  of  £amilies,  and  six  dracbmast 
for  their  children.*"  Their  property  is  forfeited  when 
they  neglect  complying  with  the  former  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  their  liberty  when  they  violate  the  latter  ;*" 
but  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  render  any  si^al 
services  to  the  state,  they  obtain  an  exemption  from 
the  tribute.^ 

In  religious  ceremonies  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  citizens  by  particular  functions.  The  men 
must  carry  part  of  the  offerings,  and  their  wives  hold 
umbrellas  over  the  free  women;*  they  are  exposed 
likewise  to  the  insults  of  the  people,  and  to  degrading 
sallies  of  raillery  from  the  stage/ 

*  The  republic  has  been  known  to  adopt  a  great 
number  of  them  into  the  class  of  citizens,  when  ex«^ 
hausted  by  long  wars."  But  if  by  any  clandestine 
practices  they  contrive  to  procure  admission  into  that 
respectable  order,  they  are  liable  to  a  judicial  [H'osecu- 
tioh,  and  sometimes  even  to  be  sold  for  slaves.^  \ 

'  ,  The  freed  men,  admitted  into  this  class,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  tribute,  the  same  dependence,  and 
the  same  humiliations.  Those  who  are  bom  in  ser- 
vitude never  can  become  citizens ;'  and  every  patron, 
who,  in  a  regular  course  of  justice,  can  convict  the 
slave  he  had  enfranchised  of  ingratitude,  is  authorized 

*  10  livres  16  sols.  (9  shillingsT:  f  ^  litres  8  sols  (4  shil- 
lings and  sixpence).  ^Iseeus  i^ud  Harpocr.  inM£7oix.  Poll, 
lib.  3.  c.  4.  §  55.        « Sam  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  172.        *  Id.  p.  169. 

*  i&lian.  Yarf.  Hist.  fib.  6.  c.  1.  Periz.  ibid.  Harpocr.  in  Mi7o/K. 
et  in  Sxa^.  Siiid.  et  Hesycb.  in  2x^<^.  '  Aristoph.  Acham. 
T.  60r.  *  Died.  Stc.  lib.  13.  p.  S16.  ^  Sam.  F^.  Leg.  Att. 
p.  134.       !]>ioit.Clirjsost.orat.t5.p.239. 
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instantly  to  load  him  anew  with  chains,  saying  to 
him:  Be  a  slave,  since  thou  knowest  not  how  to  live 
free.^ 

The  condition  of  the  intermediate  class  begins  to 
be  more  favourable.^  For  some  time  past  they  have 
been  less  insulted,  but  they  are  not  therefore  better 
satisfied  with  their  lot ;  for,  having  obtained  respect^ 
they  are  now  looking  for  distinctions,  it  being  a  pain- 
ful situation  to  remain  entirely  without  authority  or 
influence  in  a  city  containing  so  many  persons  of  im- 
portance. 

He  is  a  citizen  by  birth,  who  is  bom  of  a  father 
and  mother  who  are  themselves  citizens ;""  but  the 
child  of  an  Athenian,  who  marries  a  foreign  woman^ 
is  entitled  only  to  the  condition  of  his  mother.  This 
law  was  made  by  Pericles,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  children  likely  to  perpetuate  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  he  carried  it  into  execution  with  so  much 
rigour,  that  nearly  five  thousand  persons,  excluded 
irom  the  rank  of  citizens,  were  publicly  sold  by  auc- 
tion. He  violated  it  when  he  had  only  one  son  lefl^ 
whose  birth  he  had  formerly  declared  iliegitimate." 

The  citizens  by  adoption  enjoy  almost  the  same 
privileges  as  the  natives.  At  first,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  encourage  the  population  of  Attica,  the 
title  of  citizen  was  bestowed  on  every  person  that 
^ame  to  settle  in  that  country.*    When  that  necessity 

*  '^VaLMaxim.lib.2.  c.<$.        ^Xeh.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  693. 

*  Sttn.  Pet  L%.  Ait.  p.  138.  *  Phit  in  Ferid.  p.  172.  MUaxL 
lilr.  6.  c.  10.  lib.  IS;  c.  M.  SmA.  in  i^ij/toir.  Schol.  Ariitopb.  in 
Ve8p.Y.716.       ^'Thacyd.Ub.l.cf.    SchoLibid.^ 
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ceased,  Solon  granted,  it  only  to  those  who  should 
bring  with  them  their  families,  or  to  persons  who, 
exiled  for  ever  from  their  country,  came  thither  in 
search  of  a  secure  asylum.^  At  length  it  was  pro- 
mised to  those  who  should  render  services  to  the 
state  ;'^  and  as  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than 
to  excite  the  gratitude  of  an  enlightened  nation,  no 
sooner  was  this  privilege  offered  as  the  reward  of 
merit,  than  it  becaine  the  object  of  the  ambition  even 
pf  sovereigns,  who  reflected  new  lustre  on  it  when 
they  succeeded,  and  still  greater  when  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  distinction.  It  was  formerly  re- 
vised to  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  worthy 
of  the  honour  y  and  since  granted  with  more  facility"* 
to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  Dionysius  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  other  princes.  It  wjas  ardently  sought  after 
so  long  as  the  Athenians  rigorously  observed  the  laws 
to  prevent  its  being  top  easily  obtained.  For  by  these 
laws  it  is  not  sufficient  tha^  the  caipiflid^te  be  adopted 
by  a  decree  of  the  people ;  this,  decree  must  be  cowi- 
firqi^d  by  an  i^senil)ly  in  which  ^ix  thoqsand  citizep# 
give  their  suffrages  by  ballot;  and  this  double  electio^i 
may  be  objected  to  by  the  lowest  of  the  Athenian^,  and 
undergo  the  exainination  of  a  t^bunal  epoipowered  to 
correct;  even  the  judgment  of  the  people;.' 

l^hese  precautipns,  of  late  too  much  neglected, 
have  not  prevented  persons  from  attaijaing  the  rank  of 

p  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  91.  ^  Demosth.  in  N««ir.  p.  661. 
'Id.  de  Ord.  Rep.  p.  126.  Meura,  de  Fort.  Athen.  p.  IZpa. 
"Epist.  Phil,  ad  Athen.  in  Opc^f.  benpiosth.  f.  ^15.  Ijopr.  in 
Erag.  t.  ii.  p,  97.  :     '\ De^iQ^th. y^li^.  p.  STS. 
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ettizenis,  who  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  title,*  and 
whose  example  wiH  eventually  justify  still  more  dis- 
honourable ejections. 

Among  1^  citizens  of  Athens  it  is  estimated' 
Aat  there  are  twenty  ^ousand  men  able  to  bear* 
anne.' 

All  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  wealth, 
bir&,  virtues,  or  knowledge,^  form  here,  as  in  almost 
every  country,  the  principal  class  of  citizens,  who 
may  be  called  the  higher  class. 

This  comprises  men  of  fortune,  because  they 
Support  the  burthens^  o(  the  sfate ;  and  the  virtuous 
and  enlightened,  because  they  chiefly  contribute  to 
ite  preservation  and  glory.  As  for  birth,  it  is  re- 
spected, from  a  presumption  that  it  transmits  from 
i^ther  to  son  more  noble  sentiments,  and  a  more 
ardent  patriotism,  than  can  be  found  in  vulgar  minds/ 

Particular  regard,  therefore,  is  paid  to  families 
which  claim  their  descent  from  the  gods,  the  kings  of 
Athens,  or  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece;  and  still 
more  to  the  families  whose  founders  have  displayed 
examples  of  distinguished  virtue,  filled  the  chief 
offices  of  magistracy,  gained  battles,  or  obtained 
crowns  in  the  public  games.* 

"  Id.  de  Rep.  Ordin.  p.  1«6.  ^  Plat,  in  Crit.  t.  iii.  p.  112. 

Demosth.  in  Aristog.  p.  836.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  172.  Phil, 
ap.  Scfaol.  Pind.  Olymp.  9.  v.  67.  Id.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in 
Vesp.  T.  716.  Ctesicl.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  c.  20.  p.  273.  '  Arist. 
de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  368.  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Salm. 
Observ.  lib.  3.  p.  252.  '  Arist.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  13.  t.  ii.  p.  353. 
Id.  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  9.  i.  ii.  p.  532.  *  Plat.  ap.  Diog.  La^rt. 

lib.  3.  §  88.  Arist.  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  522. 
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Some  trax:e  back  their  origin  to  the  remotest  ages* 
For  more  than  one  thousand  years  past,  the  house  of 
the  Eumolpidae  has  been  in  possession  of  the  priest-* 
hood  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,^  and  that  of  the  Eteobutadae 
of  the  priesthood  of  Minerva.*"  .  Others  have  as  ex- 
tensive pretensions,  and  to  give  weight  to  them  invent 
genealogies/  which  few  take  the  trouble  to  invalidate^ 
For  this  higher  class  form  no  distinct  body;  they 
enjoy  no  peculiar  privilege  nor  precedency ;  but  their, 
education  gives  them  a  claim  to  the  first  places,  and 
die  public  opinion  facilitates  their  attaining  them. 

The  city  of  Athens  contains,  exclusive  of  the 
slaves,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.* 

**  Hesych.  in  EujxoAtr.        '  Id.  Harpocr.  et  Said,  in  *Eteo^, 
'  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  At.  v.  284.       f  Aristoph.  in  Ecdes.  v.  1124. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


MeeHng  of  the  Academy » 

I  HAD  now  been  some  days  at  Athens,  and  had 
taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  curiosities  it  contains. 
When  this  ardour  was  somewhat  abated,  ApoUodorus, 
my  host,  proposed  to  me  to  pay  another  visit  to  the 
academy* 

We  crossed  a  quarter  of  the  city  called  the  Cera- 
micus,  or  Tile  Grounds ;  and  thence,  going  out  by 
the  gate  Dipylon,  we  came  into  fields  called  likewise 
Ceramicus,^  and  observed,  as  we  went  along,  a  num- 
ber of  tombs  ;*  for  no  person  is  allowed  to  be  buried 
in  the  city .''  The  citizens  in  general  have  their  places 
of  sepulture  at  their  country  houses,*  or  in  quarters 
allotted  them  without  the  ^alls.  The  Ceramicus  is 
set  apart  for  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle.^  Among 
these  tombs  we  see  those  of  Pericles  and  some  other 
Athenians  who  did  iiot  die  in  arms,  but  whom  their 
country  has  thought  deserving  of  the  most  distia- 
guished  honours.^ 

*  See  the  plan  of  the  ftcadmaiy.  '  Meun.  Ceram.  Gem. 

•.19.        *  Psiuaiulib.  1.  c.  89.  p.  70.  ^  Cicer.  Epist.  ad 

Eun.  lib.  4.  epUt.  19;  t.  vii.  p.  139.  '  Detnotth.  ia  Bfacait. 

p.  1040.  et  in  Callicl.  p.  1117.  ^  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  c.84. 

'  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  29.  p.  71. 
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The  academy  is  only  at  the  distance  of  six  stadia*" 
from  the  city.  It  is  a  large  enclosure  of  ground, 
formerly  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  Athens  named 
Academus."  At  present  it  contains  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  garden  surrounded  by  walls,**  adorned  with  de- 
lightful covered  walks,**  and  embellished  by  waters 
which  flow  under  the  shade  of  the  plane  and  various 
other  kinds  of  trees.**  At  the  entrance  is  the  altar  of 
pLove^  and  the  statue  of  that  god;"^  and  within,  the 
altars  of  several  other  deities.  Not  far  from  hence 
Plato  has  fixed  his  reaidence,  near  a  small  temple, 
which  he  has  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  and  on  a  piece 
of  ground  belonging  to  himself.'  He  comes  every 
day  ^o  the  Academy,  where  we  found  him  in  the 
xnid3t  of  his  disciples,  and  I  instanjdy  felt  myself  inr 
spired  w^ith  that  respect  which  every  one  must  feel  ia 
his  presence,' 

Though  about  sixty-eight-years  old,  he  still'  re- 
tained a  fresh  and  animated  complexion.  Nature  had 
bestowed  on  him  a  robust  body.  His  lopg  voyages 
bad  impaired  his  health ;  but  this  he  had  restored  by 
a  striot  attention  to  regimen  z""  and  he  was  no  otherwise 
affected  than  by  a  habit  of  .melancholy ;  a  habit  com- 
woa  to  him,  with  Socrates,  Empedocles,  and  other 
ilhistrious  men.'^ 

*  A  quarter  of  a  league.  ""  Cicer.  de  Finib.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 1.  ii. 
p.  196.  °  Hesycb.  et  Suid.  in  Axa$,  "^  Suid.  in  ri  'lieirapX' 
. '  Pltit  in  dm.  ii.L  p.  487.  ^  BchoL  Afifttoph.  in  Niib.  r.  ItX)!. 
r  lEatdaan.  tib.  1. 1.  30.  . '  Plut  de  £xll.  t.  ii.  pj  603.  Li/grt. 
In  i^ittt.lib,  3.  4  &  et  ^0.  Id.  in  Spens.  Mb.  4.  c.  a.  §  1.  <  MUslu. 
V&r,  Hist.  lib«  S.  c  10.  ""  Senec«  epist.  58.  .^  Arist.  FroU. 
sect.  30.  t.  ii.  p.  8 1 5.    Plut.  in  Lysalbd.  t .  I.  p.  434. 
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He  had  negular  features,  a  serious  air/  eyes  fall 
of  mildness/  an  open  forehead  ivithout  hair,*  a  wide 
chest,  high  shoulders,**  great  dignity  in  his  demeanour, 
gravity  in  his  gait,  and  modesty  in  the  whde  of  his 
appearance/ 

He  received  me  with  unaifected  politeness,  and 
pronounced  so  handsome  an  ^ogium  on  the  philoso* 
pfeer  Anacharsis,  whose  descendant  I  am,  that  I 
blushed  at  bearing  the^  same  name.  He  expressed 
himself  slowly,^  b^it  the  graces  and  persuasion  seemed 
to  flow  from  his  lips.  As  I  became  afterwards  more 
particularly  acquainted  with  him,  his  name  wfll  often 
appear  in  my  narrtttive.  I  shall  only  here  add  a  fe# 
l^rticulars  which  I  now  learned  from  Apollodorus. 

The  mother  of  Plato,  said  he,  was  of  the  same 
frtmily  with  Sok)n,  our  legislator,  asnd  his  father  de* 
rived  his  descent  from  Codrus,  the  last  of  our  Mngs,' 
who  yied  aborit  seven  hundred  years  ago.  In  Ms 
youth,  painting,  music,  and  the  various  exercises  of 
the  gymnasium,  emplc^ed  the  whole  of  his  time.* 
As  lie  was  bom  with  a  vigorous  aind  brilliant  imagina^- 
tion,  He  composed  dithyrambics,  tried  his  powers  in 
epic  poetry,  compiared  hiis  verses  with  those  of  Homer, 
imd  committed  thetn  to  the  flames.**  Imagining  tikA 
the  theatre  might  indemnify  him  for  this  sacrifice,  he 
wrote  some  tragedies;   but,  whilst  flie  actors  weife 

« 

»  La6rt.  lib.  3.    §  28.        »  iBlian.  Var.  Hirt.  lib.S.  c.  16. 

^  Nearth.  apud.  l^a^ri.  lib.  d.  ^  4.       >  SmcLialTAah'.    Senec. 

•epikti  58.        "^  :£Han.  llb.3.  ci  19.    Schol.  Arigtopli.  in'NUb. 

V.  a(n.        .^  Laert.  lib.  a.   §  5.         *  lb    §  1.    Suid,  in  HAa^. 

^La€rt.  ib.  §  4  et  5.         «  JEl.  Var.  Hist.  1. 3.  c.  30.         *  While 
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pFeparing  them  for  representation,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Socrates,  suppressed  his  pieces,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy .'' 

He  now  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  make  himself 
useful  to  mankind.^  The  Peloponnesianwar  had  de* 
stroyed  every  principle  of  virtue,  and  corrupted  the 
public  manners.  The  glory  of  restoring  them  excited 
his  ambition.  Agitated  night  and  day  by  this  sublime 
idea,  he  waited  with  impatience  for  die  moment, 
when,  invested  with  the  functions  of  magistracy,  he 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  display  his  zeal  and 
talents ;  but  the  rude  shocks  which  the  republic  had 
met  with  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  those  frequent 
revolutions  which  in  so  short  a  time  exhibited  tyranny 
under  forms  daily  more  terrific,  the  death  of  Socrates^ 
his  master  and  his  friend,  and  the  reflection  that  such 
a  series  oi  events  gave  rise  to  in  his  mind,  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  all  governments  labour  under  incurs 
able  disorders;  that  the  affairs  of  mortals,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  are  desperate;  and  that  they  will  never 
know  happiness  till  philosophy  shall  take  them  under 
her  guidance,^  Abandoning,  therefore,  his  project, 
he  resolved  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
to  dedicate  his  acquirements  to  the  instruction  of  his 

thrswiog  them  into  the  fire,  he  parodied  thif  verse  of  Ho« 


"  Vulcan,  draw  near,  *Hs  Thetis  asks  your  aid:*' 
Varying  it  thus— 

."  FiUcan,^  draw  near,  *tis  Plato  asks  your  aid." 
Horn.  II.  18.  V.  392.  {Bust  t.  ii.  p.  1149.  La^rt.  lib.  3.  §  4  et  & 
!"  Lafirt.  lib.  3.    §  5.        ■  Plat  epist  7.  t.  iii.  p.  3S4.         ^  Flat, 
epiit.  f  •  t.  ili.  p,  386« 
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country.  With  this  view  he  travelled  to  Megara, 
into  Italy,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt,  and  wherever  the 
human  mind  had  made  any  progress  in  improvement.^ 

He  was  about  forty  years  of  age™  when  he  under- 
took his  voyage  to  Sicily,  to  visit  Mount  Mtno..'' 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  desirous  of  dis- 
coursing with  him.  The  conversation  turned  on 
happiness,  justice,  and  real  greatness.  Plato  having 
maintained  that  no  human  being  could  be  so  abject 
and  wretched  as  an  unjust  prince,  Dionysius  ex- 
claimed in  a  rage  :  ^^  You  speak  like  a  dotard !" — 
"  And  you  like  a  tyrant,"  answered  Plato.  This  re- 
tort had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Dionysius  would 
not  suffer  him  to  go  on  board  a  galley  returning  intd 
Greece,  until  he' had  made  the  captain  promise  to 
throw  him  into  the  sea,  or  sell  him  for  a  slave.  He 
was  sold,  ransomed,  and  brought  back  to  his  country. 
Some  time  after,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  incapable  of 
remorse,  but  desirous  not  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Greeks,  wrote  to  him,  and,  having  requested  him 
to  spare  him  in  his  discourses,  received  only  this 
contemptuous  answer:  "  I  have  not  leisure  to  re- 
member Dionysius."* 

On  his  return,  Plato  entered  on  a  mode  of  life 
from  which  he  has  never  deviated.  He  has  persisted 
in  abstaining  from  all  public  affairs,  because,  accord- 
ing to  him,  we  are  no  longer  capable  of  being  con- 

•  Id.  ibid.  Cicer.  de  Finib.  lib.  5.  c.  29.  t.  ii.  p.  228.  Lafirt. 
lib.  3.  §  6.  Quintil.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  p.  81.  "  Plat.  ibid.  p.  324. 
■  Plut.  in  Dion.  t.  i.  p.  959.    LaSrt.  lib.  3.  §  18.  •  Lagrt. 

lib.  3.  §  19  et  21. 

VOL.  ir.  H 
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ducted  to  good,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force  f  but, 
collecting  the  scattered  rays  of  knowledge,  which  he 
found  in  the  countries  he  has  visited,  and  reconciling, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  opinions  of  preceding 
philosophers,  he  has  composed  a  system  which  he 
explains  in  his  writings  and  his  conferences.  His 
works  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  Socrates  is  the 
principal  speaker ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name,  he  has  given  the  world  many 
ideas  which  he  himself  has  conceived  or  adoptjed.*^ 

His  merit  has  created  him  enemies,  and  he  has 
drawn  others  upon  himself  by  the  poignant  irony 
scattered  through  his  productions  against  sev^al 
celebrated  authors."*  He  puts  it,  it  is  true,  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates :  but  the  addre'&s  with  which  h$ 
handles  it,  and  different  anecdotes  of  him  which 
might  be  adduced,  prove  that,  in  his  youth  at  leasts 
he  had  no  small  propensity  to  satire."  His  enemies 
however  do  not  disturb  that  tranquillity  which  his 
success  or  his  virtues  maintain  within  his  heart.  For 
he  really  possesses  virtues,  some  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  nature,  and  others  which  he  has  had  the 
coiirage  to  acquire.  He  was  born  impetuous ;  at 
present  he  is  the  mildest  and  most  patient  of  men.* 
The  love  of  glory  or  celebrity  seems  to  me  hb  pre- 
dominant, or  rather  his  only  passion ;  and  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that  he  experiences  that  jealouj^y  of  which 

^  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Famil.  lib.  1.  epist.  9.  t.  vii.  ">  SeHec. 

epist.  6.  Lagrt.  lib.  S.  c.  35.  '  Athen.  lib.  1 1.  p.  505.  "  Id. 
ibid.  '  Senec.  de  \xk,  lib.  3.  p.  114.  Plut.  t.  ii.  p.  lOet  551. 
Athen.  lib.  %.  p.  59. 
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he  is  himself  so  frequently  the  object."*  Difficult  and 
reserved  towards  those  who  press  forward  in  the  same 
tract,  open  and  communicative  to  those  whom  he 
bimsdf  condcicts,  he  has  lived  with  the  other  disciples 
of  Socrates  on  terms  of  restraint  or  enmity,*  but  with 
hid  own  in  the  utmost  familiarity  and  confidence^ 
onremittingly  attentive  to  their  progress  as  well  as  to 
tbeir  deficiencies,  without  weakness  and  without  au- 
sterity directing  their  propensities  towards  worthy 
objects,^  and  correcting  them  by  his  example  rather 
than  by  his  precepts/  On  their  side,  his  disciples  carry 
tJbeir  respect  even  to  idc^atry,  and  their  admiration 
to  fanaticism.  Nay,  you  will  see  some  of  them  affect 
high  and  round  shoulders,  that  they  may  have  some 
resemblance  to  *  their  master  :*  like  the  courtiers  in 
Ethiopia,  who^  when  the  sovereign  has  sotaie  d^ect 
in  his  person,  scruple  not  to  mutilate  themselves  to 
have  the  honour  of  similitude.^  Such  are  the  leading 
features  of  his  life  and  character.  You  will  hereaft^ 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  doctrine,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  daring  and  eccentric  flights. 

ApoUodorus,  as  he  concluded,  perceived  that  I 
was  looking  with  surprise  at  a  tolerably  handsome 
woman,  who  had  introduced  herself  among  the  dis^ 
ciples  of  Plato.  Her  name  is  Lasthenia,  said  he; 
she  is  a  courtezan  of  M antinea  in  Arcadia  :^  the  love 


•  Athen.  lib.  11.  p.  506.  «  Lagrt.  lib.  3.  c.  34,  &c.  '  Plut. 
de  Sanit.  Tuetiil;  t.  ii.  p.  135.  '  Plut  de  Adulat.  t.  ii.  p.  7r. 
^  Id.  d'e  Aud.  Po6t  t;  ii.  p.  36.  et  de  Adulat.  p.  53.  ^  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  3.  p.  146.  <"  La^rt  in  Pla^^*  lib.  S.  §  46 ;  in  Speusipp. 
lib.  4.  §  2. 
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of  philosophy  first  brought  her  to  this  place ;  but  she 
is  suspected  of  being  retained  here  by  a  passion  for 
Speusippus,  Plato's  nephew,  'who  is  sitting  by  her.* 
He  pointed  out  to  my  notice,  at  the  same  time,  a 
young  Arcadian  girl,  named  Axiothea,  who,  after 
reading  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  had  quitted 
every  thing,  even  to  her  female  dress,  to  come  and 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  philosopher.*  He  named 
other  women  to  me,  who  had  done  the  same  by 
means  of  a  similar  disguise/ 

'  And  who  is  that  meagre,  lank  young  man,  said  I, 
near  Plato ;  who  lisps,  and  whose  little  eyes  are  full 
of  fire?*  That,  replied  he,  is  Aristotle  of  Stagira, 
the  son  of  Nicomachus  the  physician,  and  the  friend 
of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon.**  Nicomachus  left 
a  considerable  fortune  to  his  son,*  who  came  to  settle 
among  us  about  five  years  ago,  being  then  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen/  I  know  no  person  with  so  powerful 
an  understanding,  or  more  assiduous  in  his  applica- 
tion. Plato  distinguishes  him  firom  his  other  disciples, 
and  finds  nothing  to  censure  in  him  but  too  much  at- 
tention to  dress.^ 

He  whom  you  see  near  Aristotle,  continued  Apol- 
lodorus,  is  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  a  heavy  genius, 
and  destitute  of  every  thing  pleasing  in  his  manner. 
Plato  frequently  exhorts  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces, 

^  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  279.  lib.  19.  p.  546.  *  La^rt.  in  Plat.  lib.  3. 
c.  46.  Themist.  orat.  23.  p.  395.  ^  Menag.  in  Lagrt.  p.  155. 
»  La€rt.  in  Arist.  lib.  5.  §  1.  Plut.  de  And.  Po6t.  t.  ii.  p.  26. 
^  Suid.  in  Ni9c6|x.  ^  iBlian.  Var.  Hist  lib.  5.  c.  9.  ^  ApoU. 
ap.  Lagrt.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  Dionys.  Halic.  Epist.  ad  Aoim.  t.  vi.  p. 
728,        ^  La€rt.  lib.  5.  c.  1.    iElian.  lib.  3.  c.  19. 
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Of  him  and  Aristotle  he  says,  that  the  one  has  need 
of  the  rein,  and  the  other  of  the  spur.""  Plato  was 
one  day  informed  that  Xenocrates  had  spoken  ill  of 
him.  .  I  do  not  believe  it,  said  he.  The  person  in-, 
sisted  on  the  truth  of  what  he  had  affirmed,  but  he 
would  not  be  convinced ;  proofs  were  offered :  "  No," 
replied  he,  "  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not  be  be- 
loved by  one  whom  I  love  so  affectionately."** 

What  is  the  name,  said  I,  of  that  other  young 
man,  who  appears  to  be  of  so  delicate  a  constitution^ 
and  who  now  and  then  shrugs  up  his  shoulders?®^ 
That  is  Demosthenes,  said  ApoUodorus.  He  is  of  a 
good  'family ;  his  father,  whom  he  lost  when  seven 
years  old,  employed  a  considerable  number  of  slaves 
ia  the  manufacturing  of  swords  and  furniture. of  dif- 
ferent kinds.^  He  has  just  gained  a  law-suit  against 
his  guardians,  who  attempted  to  defraud  him  of  part 
of  his  property,  and  pleaded  his  own  cause,  though 
he  is  scarcely  seventeen.**  His  companions,  jealous, 
no  doubt,  of  his  success,  give  him  the  nickname  of 
serpent,'  and  lavish  other  disgraceful  epithets  on  him, 
which  he  seems  to  draw  upon  himself  by  the  hatrsh- 
ness  that  he  manifests  towards  others.*  He  intends 
to  devote  himself  to  the  bar,  and  with  this  view  fre- 
quents the  school  of  Isseus,  rather  than  that  of 
Isocrates,  the  eloquence  of  the  former  appearing  to 


"  La6rt.  in  Xenocr.  lib.  4.  §  6.  "  Val.  Max.  lib.  4.  in 
extern,  c.  1.  •  Plut.X.  Orat.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  844.  p  Demosth. 
in  Aphob.  1.  p.  896.=  ^  Demosth.  in  Aphob.  1.  p.  8963  et  in 
Onetor.  p.  &21.  '  Suid.  in  At^ju,.  -^Eschin.  in  Tim.  p.  280,  et 
de  Fais.  Leg.  p.  410.        •  Plut.  X.  Orat.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  847. 
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him  more  nervous  than  that  of  the  latter.  Nature 
^  has  given  him  a  feeble  voice,  a  difficult  respiration, 
and  a  disagreeable  mode  of  utterance  ;*  but  she  has 
endowed  him  with  one  of  those  determined  minds 
which  are  only  stimulated  by  obstacles.  His  object 
in  frequenting  this  place  is  at  once  to  acquire  the 
principles  of  philosophy,  and  to  improve  himself  in 
eloquence." 

The  three  pupils  you  see  near  Demosthenes  are 
attracted  by  the  same  motive.  The  one  is  named 
i£schines ;  that  young  man  who  appears  so  florid  and 
healthy.*  Bom  in  an  obscure  condition,  he  exercised, 
in  his  childhood,  not  very  honourable  functions ;'  and, 
possessing  a  fine  and  sonorous  voice,  was  next  brou^t 
upon  the  stage,  where  he  appeared  however  only  ii^ 
subordinate  characters.*  His  mind  is  not  destitute  of 
graces,  and  he  cultivates  poetry  with  some  success.* 
The  name  of  the  second  is  Hyperides,**  and  that  of 
the  third  Lycurgus.  The  latter  is  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  the  republic.'^ 

All  those  whom  Apollodorus  had  named  to  me 
have  since  distinguished  themselves ;  some  by  their 
eloquend^,  others  by  their  conduct,  and  almost  all  oi 
them  by  a  determined  hatred  of  servitude.  I  sa^i^ 
many  foreigners  likewise,  who  listened  with  the 
deepest  attention  to  the  maxims  of  Plato  conceraii^ 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  844.  "  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  t.  i.  p.  149. 
Id.  in  Brut.  c.  31.  t.  i.  p.  363.  Id.  Orat.  c.  4  p.  4^3  «  Plut. 
X.  Orat.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  840.  »  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p. 
3^3^  &c.  Id.  de  CoronA,  p.  615  ct  516.  »  Vit.  -S^schin.  p.  41. 
Plut.  ibid.  •'iEschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  «81.  ^  Plut.  ibid.  p.  848. 
*  Id.  ibid.  p.  841. 
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justice  and  liberty;  but  who,  after  displaying  some 
virtues^  on  their  return,  either  attempted  to  enslave^ 
or  actually  succeeded  in  imposing  chains  upon  their 
country  :*  tyrants  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  were 
educated  in  the  detestation  of  tyranny* 

Sometimes  Plato  would  read  his  works  to  his  dis- 
eiples;*  at  others  he  proposed  a  question  to  them, 
allowing, them  time  to  meditate,  and  accustomed 
them  to  define  with  accuracy  the  ideas  they  annexed 
to  words/  He  usually  gave  his  lessons  in  the  walks 
of  the  academy  f  for  he  held  walking  to  be  more 
cenducive  fo  health  thskn  the  violent  exercises  of  the 
gjODnasium.^  His  former  scholars,  his  friends,  nay, 
eren  his  enemies,  often  came  to  hear  him,  and  others 
were  attracted  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place. 

I  saw  a  man  arrive  there,  of  about  five  and  forty 
years  of  age,'  without  shoes*"  or  tunic,  with  a  long 
beard,  a  staff  in  his  hand,  a  wallet  over  his  shoulders^ 
and  a  cloak,'  under  which  he  held  a  live  cock  stripped 
of  its  feathers.  This  he  threw  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembly,  saying,  "  Behold  the  man  of  Plato !""'  and 
instantly  disappeared.  Plato  smiled.""  His  disciples 
appeared  to  be  much  offended.  ApoUodorus  said  to 
m^  Plato  bad  defined  man  to  be  a  two-footed  animal 
without  feathers,  and  Diogenes  has  taken  this  method 
to  ridicule  ti^  definition  as  inaccurate.     I  took  this 

*  Athen.  lib.  11.  c.  15.  p.  608.  « La6rt.  lib.  3.  §  37.  '  Epicr. 
ap.  Athen.  lib.  «.  c.  18.  p.  59.  «  Lafirt.  in  Plat.  lib.  3.  §  27. 
^lian.  lib.  3.  c.  19.  ^  Plat,  in  Phaed.  t.  iii.  p.  227.  |L*  LaKrt. 
lib.  6.  §>  re  ef  79.  *  Dion.  Chrysost.  orat.  6.  p.  Sa  *  Lagrt. 
iW;  ^  22.  et  23.  »  Id;  ibid.  §  40.  ■  Epitr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  2. 
p.  59. 
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sti'anger,  said  I,  for  one  of  those  importunate  beggars 
to  be  met  with  in  every  opulent  and  polished  nation* 
He  does  indeed  beg  sometimes,  answered  my  com- 
panion, but  not  always  from  want.  Observing  my 
surprise  increase,  Let  us  sit  down,  said  he,  under 
this  plane-tee ;  I  will  give  you  his  history  in  a  few 
words,  and  make  you  acquainted  with  some  cele- 
brated Athenians  whom  I  see  in  the  adjoining  walks. 
We  sat  down  facing  a  tower,  named  after  Timon  the 
misanthropist,*"  and  a  rising  ground,  covered  with 
verdure  and  houses,  called  Colorios.^ 

About  the  time'  that  Plato  opened  his  school  at 
the  academy,  resumed  ApoUodorus,  Antisthenes, 
another  disciple  of  Socrates,  established  one,  likewise, 
on  an  eminence  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city.**  *  This  philosopher  laboured,  during  his  youth, 
to  make  an  external  display  of  the  most  rigid  virtue; 
and  Socrates,  penetrating  his  intentions,  one  day  said 
to  him  :  Antisthenes,  I  see  your  vanity  through  the 
rents  in  your  garment/  His  master  had  taught  him 
that  happiness  consists  in  virtue:  and  he  made  virtue 
consist  in  a  contempt  of  riches  and  enjoyments  ;*  and, 
to  enforce  his  maxims,  appeared  in  public,  with  a 
staflf,  and  wallet  over  his  shoulders,  like  one  of  those 
unhappy  mendicants  who  expose  their  wretchedness 
to  passengers/  The  singularity  of  this  sight  pro- 
cured, him  disciples,  who  regained  attached  to  him 
for  some  time  by  his  eloquence/     But  the  austerities 

•  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  80.  p  Cicer.  de  Fin.  lib.  5,  c.  1 .  t.  ii.  p.  197. 
^  La6rt.  in  Antisth.  Ub.  6.  §  13.  '  Id.  ibid.  §  8.  •  Id.  ibid. 
§  3.        » LaiSrt.  in  Antisth.  lib.  6.  §  13         "  Id.  ibid,  §  14. 
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he  prescribed  made  them  gradually  disappear^  and, 
disgusted  at  this  desertion,  he  shut  up  his  school/ 

Diogenes  now  made  his  appearance  in  this  city. 
He  had  been  banished  from  Synope,  his  native  coun- 
try^ with  his  father,  accused  of  coining/  After  a  long 
resistance,^  Antistlienes  imparted  to  him  his  princi- 
ples, and  Diogenes  presently  gave  them  a  greater  ex- 
tent. Antisthenes  sought  to  correct  the  passions, 
Diogenes  to  destroy  them.  The  wise  man,  to  become 
happy,  should,  according  to  him,  render  himself  in- 
dependent of  fortune,  of  mankind,  and  of  himself:  of 
fortune,  by  braving  alike  her  favours  and  caprices;  of 
men,  by  divesting  himself  of  prejudices;  and  de- 
spising customs,  and  even  laws,  when  not  conform- 
able to  his  understanding ;  of  himself,  by  labouring 
to  fortify  his  body  against  the  rigour  of  the  seasons^ 
and  his  mind  against  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  He 
sometimes  says :  "  I  am  poor,  a  vagabond,  without 
country,  without  asylum,  and  compelled  to  live  as  I 
can  from  one  day  to  another ;  but  I  oppose  courage 
to  fortune,  nature  to  the  laws,  and  reason  to  the  pas- 
sions."* From  these  principles,  which  in  their  respec- 
tive consequences  may  lead  men  to  the  summit  of 
perfection,  or  plunge  them  into  every  species  of  dis- 
order,* results  a  contempt  for  riches,  honours,  glory, 
the  distinction  of  ranks,  the  decorum  of  society,  the 

*  Allan.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  lO.  c.  1«.  ^  La6rt.  in  Diog.  lib.  6. 
§  20.  *  Id.  ibid.  §  21.  iElian.  ibid.  *  La€rt.  lib.  6.  c.  38. 
iElian.  lib.  3.  c.  29.  *  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes  were  the 
fouhders  of  the  Cynic  school,  and  this  school  gave  rise  to  that 
of  the  Stoics>    Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  t.  i.  p.  295. 
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arts  and  sciences,  and  all  the  comforts  and  embellish- 
ments of  life.**  The  man  created  in  the  imagination 
of  Diogenes,  and  whom  he  sometimes  goes  in  search 
of  with  a  lantern ;''  that  being,  foreign  to  every'sur- 
tounding  object,  and  inaccessible  to  every  thing  thftt 
gi-atifies  the  senses,  who  styles  himself  a  citizsen  of  the 
world,  though  he  claims  not  that  relation  to  his  native 
land ;  that  man  would  be  as  wretched  as  unprofitable 
in  polished  societies,  and  never  did  exist  even  prior  to 
their  origin.  Diogenes  imagines  he  can  discover  some 
faint  resemblance  of  him  among  the  Spartans':  "  I 
have  found  meii  no  where,"  said  he;  "  but  I  have 
tseen  children  at  Lacedaermon."* 

To  represent  in  his  own  person  the  man  of  his 
idea,  he  has  undergone  the  rudest  trials,  and  emanci^ 
jpated  himself  from  every  species  of  constraint.  You 
will  see  him  struggling  against  hunger,  appeasing  it 
Ivith  the  grossest  aliments,  refusing  to  gratify  it  at 
entertainments  where  the  table  is  covered  with  abun- 
ilMce ;  stretching  out  his  hands  for  eLlms  to  passen- 
g^^  ;^  at  night  shutting  himself  up  in  a  tub ;  exposing 
his  body  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  under  the 
portico  of  a  temple  f  rolling  himself  in  summer  on  the 
bommg  sand^  and  in  winter  walking,  with  naked  fee*^ 
amid  the  snow ;'  satisfying  all  the  wants  of  nature  in 
public^  and  in  places  frequented  by  the  dregs  of  the 
people;**  courageously  braving  and  encouraging  ridi- 

^ lA^rt.  lib.  6.  §  28,  71,  72,  et  73.  ^  Id.  ibid.  §  41 .  *  Id. 
ibid.  §  27.        *  Id.  ibid.  §  67.        '  Id.  ibid.  §  22  ct  23.        »  Id. 

IMd.  §  2S  et  34.        ^Id.  ibid.  |  2S  ct  26.    j&lian.  Var.  Hist. 

lib.  9.  c.  W, 
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cule,  insults,  and  injustice;  acting  in  opposition  to 
established  customs,  even  in  things  the  most  indif- 
ferent ;  and  daily  exhibiting  scenes  which,  whilst  they 
excite  the  contempt  of  sensible  men,  reveal  but  too 
plainly  to  their  ^es  the  secret  motives  that  influenced 
his  conduct.  I  one  day  saw  him,  during  a  severe 
frost,  embracing,  half  naked,  a  brazen  statue.  A 
Lacedasnoonian  asked  him  if  he  suffered  pain  ?  No, 
.said  the  philosopher.  What  merit  is  there  then  in 
what  you  do  ?  replied  the  Lacedaemonian.' 

Diogenes  possesses  depth  of  understanding,  firm- 
ness of  mind,  and  liveliness  of  character.  He  de- 
livers his  doctrines  with  such  perspicuity,  and  ex- 
plains them  with  so  nmch  energy,  that  strangers  have 
been  seen  to  listen  to  him,  and  instantly  abandon  all 
to  follow  him.^  Believing  himself  destined  to  reform 
mankind,  he  treats  them  without  the  smallest  de- 
fierence.  His  system  leads  him  to  inve^  against  vices 
and  abuses,  and  bis  character  unrelentingly  to'  pur- 
sue  those  who  are  guilty  of  them.  He  never  eefiUbes^ 
to  attack  them  with  the  weapons  of  satire,  and  an> 
irony  a  thousand  times  more  formidable.  The  free^ 
dom  that  reigns  in  his  discourses  renders  him  agree- 
able to  the  people.^  He  is  admitted  into  good  com- 
pany, which  he  serves  to  enBven  by  ready  reparteeSi" 
sometimes  happily  hil  off,  luad  at  tifl  times  frequent, 
for  he  hesitates  at  nothing.  Ypung  people  court  his 
compajiy  to  make  trials  q£  pleasantry,  and  avenge 
themselves  of  his  superiority  by  insults,"  which  he 

» Plut.  in  Apopht.  t.  ti.  p.  9M.      »  Lafirt.  lib.  6,  §  75.      » Id. 
ibid.  §  43.        ■  Id.  ibid.  §  74.        "  Id.  ibid.  (  33  ct  41. 
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supports  with  the  most  mortifying  tranquillity.  I 
have  often  seen  him  reproach  them  with  expressions 
and  actions  that  put  modesty  to  the  blush,**  which  in- 
clines me  to  believe  that  he  has  never  himself  been 
guilty  of  those  excesses  his  enemies  impute  to  him.^ 
His  indecency  lies  rather  in  the  manner  than  in  any 
thing  really  offensive  to  good  morals.**  Eminent  ta- 
lents, great  virtues,  and  prodigious  efforts,  will  never 
make  more  of  him  than  a  singular  man ;  and  I  shall 
always  subscribe  to  the  judgment  of  Plato,  who  said 
of  him :  "  He  is  Socrates  in  a  phrensy.'"' 

At  this,  moment  we  saw  a  man  pass,  who  was 
walking  slowly  at  a  small  distance  from  us.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  about  forty,  and  had  a  melancholy  and 
pensive  air,  with  his  hand  in  his  mantle.'  Though 
his  external  appearance  was  extremely  plain,  Apol- 
lodorus  flew  to  accost  him  with  a  respect  mingled 
with  admiration  and  sensibility,  and  returning 
to  sit  down  by  me :  That,  said  he,  is  Phocion, 
a  name  that  should  for  ever  awaken  in  your 
mind  the  idea  of  integrity  itself.*  His  birth  is  ob- 
scure," but  his  soul  is  truly  sublime.  He  early  fre- 
quented the  academy,*  where  he  imbibed  those  sublime 
principles  which  have  since  guided  his  conduct ;  prin- 
ciples engraven  on  his  heart,  and  as  immutable  as 
that  truth  and  justice  from  which  they  are  derived. 

«»  La6rt.  lib.  6.  (  46,  47,  65,  66,  &c.  p  Plut.  de  Stoic,  p. 
1044.  LaSrt.  ibid.  (  46  et  69.  « Brack.  Hist.  PhUos.  t.  i. 
p.  881.  '  JElian.  lib.  14.  c.  33.  •  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  743. 
'  Nep.  in  Phoc.  c.  1 .  iElian.  lib.  3.  c.  47.  lib.  4.  c.  16.  Plut.  de 
Mus.  t  ii.  p.  1131.  "  ^lian.lib.  18.  c.  43.  «  Plut  in  Phoc. 
t.  i.  p.  743. 
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On  leaving  the  acadeiby,  he  served  under  Cha- 
brias,  whose  impetuosity  he  moderated,  and  who  was 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  him  for  his  victory  at 
Naxos/  He  has  also  found  other  opportunities  to 
prove  he  possesses  great  military  talents.  In  peace 
he  cultivates  a  little  farm/  that  would  scarcely  supply 
the  wants  of  a  man  the  most  moderate  in  his  desires, 
but  .which  furnishes  Phocion  with  a  superfluity,  with 
which  he  alleviates  the  wants  of  others.*"  He  lives 
there  with  a  spouse  worthy  of  his  love,  because  she 
merits  his  esteem ;  he  lives  there  contented  with  his 
lot,  neitlier  ashamed  nor  vain  of  his  poverty,  courting 
no  public  employments^^  but  accepting  them  to  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

You  will  never  see  him  either  laugh  or  weep/ 
though  he  is  equally  capable  of  enjoying  his  own 
happiness  and  feeling  another's  'pain.  His  strength 
of  mind  is  superior  to  joy  and  grief.  Be  not  dis* 
n)ayed  at  the  dark  cloud  that  seems  to  hang  over  his 
eyes.  Phocipn  is  affable,  humane,  and  indulgent  to 
our  ibibles.  He  is  rigid  and  severe  only  to  those  who 
corrupt  the  public  manners  by  their  examples,  or  ruin 
the  state  by  their  evil  counsels."* 

I.  am  happy  that  chance  has,  in  so  short  an  inter- 
val, brought  within  your  view  Diogenes  and  Phocion. 
By  comparing  them,  you  will  find  that  the  former 
never  makes  a  sacrifice  to  philosophy  without  pushing 
it  too  far,  and  proclaiming  it  to  the  public ;  whilst 

y  Plut.  itt  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  744.  *  Nep.  in  Phoc.  c.  1.  •  Suld. 
in  $wx.  ''  Plut.  ibid.  745.  « Id.  ibid.  p.  743.  Id.  Apopht. 
t  ii.  p.  187.        ^  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  743  et  746. 
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the  ktter  neither  studies  to  display  nor  to  conceal  his 
virtues.  I  shall  go  farther,  ami  assert  that,  at  the 
first  glance,  you  may  decide  which  of  the  two  mea  h 
the  genuine  philosopher.  Phocion's  cloak  is  as  coarse 
as  that  of  Diogenes ;  but  the  cloak  of  Diogenes  is 
ra^d,  and  that  of  Phocion  is  not. 

After  Phocion  came  -two  Athenians,  one  erf  whom 
was  remarkable  for  bis  majestic  stature  and  a  com- 
manding countenance.*  That  man,  said  ApoUodorus 
to  n)e,  is  the  son  of  a  shoemaker/  and  son*in-law  erf 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace  f  his  name  is  Ipfaicrates.  The 
otber  is  the  son  of  Ccmon,  who  was  one  of  tiie  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  and  is  named  Timptheus. 

Both  of  them,  placed  at  the  head  of  our  armies, 
have,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  maintained  the  glory 
of  Uie  republic  ;^  both  have  shown  themselves  cbpable 
of  ut»ling  information  with  talents,  reflectioil  with 
experience,  and  stratagem  with  bravery.'  Iphicmtes 
inor^  especially  ^stinguished  himself  by  the  strict 
dSseipline  he  introduced  among  cnir  troops,  by  ^e 
prudence  that  directed  his  enterprises,  and  a  scrupu^ 
k>€s  diffidence  which  has  always  kept  him  on  his  guard 
against  the  enemy .^  He  was  much  indebted  to  his 
reputation ;  and  therefore,  when  marching  against  the 
baifbarians,  be  said :  ^^  I  am  only  afraid  of  one  thin^; 
that  they  have  never  heard  of  Iphicrates."^ 

Timotheus  is  more  active,"  more  patient,  less 

*  Nep.  in  Iphicr.  c.  3.       '  Plut.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  186.       »  Nep. 
in  Iphicr.  c.  3.         ^  Id.  in  Timoth.  c.  4.        *  Polyaen.  Stratag.  1. 
S.  c.  9  et  10.    Xen.  Hist.  Greec.  p.  B89.      ^  Nep.  in  Iphicr.  c.  1. . 
Plut.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  187.      '  Plut.  ibid.      "Nep.  in  Timoth.  d.  1 . 
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skilful  perhaps  in  forming  projects,  but  endowed  with 
more  constancy  and  firmness  when  they  are  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  His  enemies,  to  avoid  ac- 
knowledging his  merit,  accused  him  of  being  lucky, 
and  had  him  represented  sleeping  under  a  tent,  with 
Fortune  hovering  over  his  head,  and  collecting  around 
him  cities  taken  in  a  net.  Timotheus  was  shown  the 
picture,  and  pleasantly  observed :  "  What  should  I 
not  do  then  were  I  awake  ?'"* 

Iphicrates  has  made  some  useful  changes  in  the 
arms  of  the  infantry."*  Timotheus  has  often  enriched 
the  exhausted  treasury  with  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy.  It  is  tru^  that  he  has  also  enriched  himself.^ 
The  former  has  restored  sovereigns  to  their  thrones  ;*• 
the  latter  has  compelled  the  Lacedcemonians  to  yield 
to  us  the  empire  of  the  sea.'  Both  are  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  oratory.  The  eloquence  of  Iphicrates 
is  pompous  and  ostentatious;''  that  of  Timotheys^ 
more  simple  and  persuasive.^  We  have  erected  statues 
to  them,""  and  we  shall  one  day  perhaps  send  them 
into  banishment 

■»  Plut.  in  SylL  t.  i.  p.  454.  M.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  187.  ^Uan. 
ftb.  13.  c.  43.  •  Nep.  in  Iphicr.  c.  1.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p. 
360.  P  Nep.  in  Timoth.  c.  1.  *  Id.  in  Iphicr.  c.  a  '  Id* 
in  Timoth.  c.  2.  *  Plut.  de  Rep.  Ger.  t.  ii.  p.  613.  '  ^liao. 
lib.  3.  c.  10.        "Nep.  in  Timoth.  c.  2.    Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  34. 
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The  Lyazumj-^Gymnasia, — hocrates. — PalaitrcB.^-FlineraU  of 

the  Athenians. 

Another  day,  at  the  instant  that  ApoUodorus  had 
called  on  me  to  propose  a  walk  to  the  Lycaeura,  I  ran 
to  him,  exclaiming:  Do  you  know  him? — Whom? — 
Isocrates.  I  have  just  been  reading  one  of  his  ora- 
tions; I  am  enchanted  with  it.  Is  he  still  alive? 
Where  is  he  ?  What  does  he  do  ? — He  is  in  Athens, 
answered  ApoUodorus.  He  professes  eloquence.  He  is 
a  celebrated  man.  I  am  acquainted  with  him. — I  must 
see  him  to-day,  this  morning,  this  very  instant. — We 
will  call  on  him  as  we  return  from  the  Lycaeum. 

We  passed  by  the  quarter  of  the  marshes,  and, 
going  out  of  the  town  by  the  gate  of  JEgeus,  followed 
a  path  along  the  Ilissus,  which,  according  to  the 
difference  of  seasons,  is  an,  impetuous  torrent,  or 
peaceful  rivulet,  and  rushes  along  with  violence,  or 
glides  gently,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  that  termi- 
nates Mount  Hymettus.  Its  banks  are  pleasing,  and 
its  waters  generally  pure  and  limpid.*  In  the  environs 
we  saw  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Muses  f  the  place 

""Plat,  in  Phaed.  t.  iii.  p.  289.     Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  191. 
'  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  p.  45.    Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  495. 
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whence  Borea&  is  ^d  to  have  carried  off  the  beauti- 
ful Orithyia,  daughter  of  king  £rechtheu6;'  .the 
temple  of  Ceres  where  the  lesser  mysteries  are  cele- 
.bmted  ;*  and  that  of  Diana,  where  a  great  number  of 
cgoate,  are  annually /sacrificed  in  honour,  of  the  goddess. 
Before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Athenians  had 
vowed  to  inunolate  as  many  of  these  animals  as  they 
should. find  Persians  dead  on  the  field.  After  the 
victory^  perceiving  that  the  perfoimance  of  so  incon- 
siderate a  vow  would  soon  exhaust  the  flocks  of 
Attica,  they  limited  the  number  of  victims  to  five 
hundred,^  with  which  the  goddess  was  pleased  to  be 
.contaited. 

Whilst  I  was  Ibt^ng  to  these  details,  we  dis- 
covered a  number  of  peasants  running  on  the  hill,  and 
striking  on  brazen  vesseb,  to  attract  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  had  just  left  a  hive."" 

These  insects  are  extremely  partial  to  Mount 
Hymettus,  which  they  have  filled  with  their  colonies, 
and  which  is  covered  almost  every. where  with  wild 
thyme"^  and  other  odoriferous  plants.  But  it  is 
dnefly  from  the  excellent  thyme  it  produces,*  that 
they  extract  those  precious  sweets  with  which  they  com- 
pose a  honey  in  high  estimation  throughout  Greece.' 

'Plat.  ihid.  Pausan.  ibid.  'Steph.  in'^Ayfa.  ^Xen. 
de  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3.  p.  301.  Plat,  de  Herodot.  Malign,  t.  ii. 
p.  U6%.  V  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  S.  t.  ii.  p.  843.  *  Theopbr. 
Hist  Plant,  lib.  6.  c.  7.  p*  678.  Plin.  lib.  19.  c  ^.  t.  ii.  p.  181. 
*  Antiph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  %.  p.  28.  Alex.  ap.  eund.  Ub.  I4« 
p.  <S69.  'PUd.  lib.  11.  €.  .13.  t.  h  p.  5M.  Id.  lib.  91.  a^^  10. 
t.  fk.  p.  %4»,  Varro  4e  Re  Rustic,  lib.  3,  c.  1$.  p.  374.  Colnm. 
(dt  Re  Rustic,  lib.  9.  c.  4. 
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It  is  of  a  wliitQ  colour  inclining  ta  yellovr ;  it 
^w$  black  when  long  kept,  amil  always  retains  its 
fluidity.^  The  Athenians  gather  a  vast  quantity  evay 
year ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  value  they  set  upon 
it  from  ihe  use  imide  of  it  by  the  Greeks,  wlbo 
employ  honey  in  their  pastry,^  as  well  as  in  tiieir 
ragouts.',  It  is  said  even  to  (Kt)long  life,  and  to  be 
particularly  salutary  for  aged  persons.^  Nay,  I  have 
-seen  some  disciples  of  Pythagoras  pr^erve  their 
health,  though  they  took  no  o&ec  nourishmait  than 
a  litde  honey «^ 

Having  repassed  the  Ilissus,  we  came  into  a  road 
where  the  Athenians  exercise  themselves,  in  riding, 
and  which  conducted  us  to  the  Lycesam?" 

The  Athenians  have  direeg^nasia  appropriated 
to  the  education  of  youth;''  (hat  of  the  Lyc«iiwi,  tfalvt 
of  the  Cynosarges,''  situate  on  an  aonineRtce  so  called, 
and  that  of  the  Academy.  Ail  thme  have  been  built 
at  die  expense  of  die  govemm6nt,'witbt)ut  idie^  wails 
of  tbi»  city.  Th^  second  was  formeriy  set  «part  £»r 
illegidmate  cUIdiiQi.^ 

Th^  are  .^pacions  edifices,  surronnded  by  gaidecks 
and  a  saciied  ^ove.  The  first  entrance  is  by  a  sqoane 
coert,  two  stadia  in  circumfereni)e,'^  which  is  ei^eonf- 
passed  with  porticoes  and  buildings.     On  three  of  its 

«f  G«op©ti.  lib.  18.  c.  7.  ^  Atben.  lib.  3.  c.  35.  p.  109.  M. 
1*,  14.  p.  646.  *  Heaycb.  in  'T^orf .  *  Geopoa.  ibM. 
'  Athen.  lib.  S.  cap.  7-  p.  46.  lib.  10>  &c.  ^  Xen»  Hist,  Qrmc. 
Mb.  t.  p.  476.  ■*  Ulptan.  ia  Timoen  p.  SiO.  *  BvttMMth. 
iaLepUtv.  p.  rM.  Ziv.  Mb.  81.  cap.  «4..  Laert.  lib.6.  4^1|. 
'Defidostk.  in  AriBtocr.  p.  760.  Plat,  in  Th^oniet.  1 1,  p.  lit. 
^Vitruv.  lib.  5.  c.  11. 
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§i(i»  an9  hf^  hiiUs^  provided  with  seats,  in  which  the 
phi)owphm'&,  rh«loiiaiaA%  and  sophistSi  assemble  their 
diseipl^?-'  On  the  fourth  iu*q  rooms  for  bathing,  an4 
o^n^  l^actice^^  of  the  gyomasiqmi  The  portico  ftcing 
the  south  is  double,  to  prevent  the  winter  rains» 
drivw  by  the  wind,  from  penetrating  into  the  interna) 
part. 

From  thi^  court  you  pass  into  an  enclosure  like- 
wise square,  shaded  in  the  middle  by  some  plane- 
trees.  A  rang<a  of  pprticoes  extends  round  three  of 
the  sides.  That  which  fronts  the  north  has  a  double 
row  of  columns,  to  shelter  those  who  widk  there  in 
smmm  fronp  the  $uq.  The  o|^osite  portico  is  called 
Xyirtus.'  In  the  middle  of  thb  portico,  and  througl^ 
its  whole  length)  i»  ^  wvt  oi  hollow  way,  about  twelve 
fe^  wide,  mA  nearly  two  de^>  wh^re,  sheltered  from 
the  w«^lher,  aad  separated  from  th^  i^p»ectaiws> 
ranged  along  the  sides,  the  young  scljM)lars  ^K^rcise 
tbemiielyes  in  wre9ding.  Beycmd  the  Xystus .  is  a 
stadium  for  fqot  races.^ 

A  magbtrate,  named  the  gymnasiarch^  presides 
a];  th^  different  gymnasia  of  Athens.  His  office  is 
annual,  and  conferred  on  him  by  the  general  asseqaUy 
of  the  state.''  It  is  hi9  duty  V>  ftimi^h  the  oil  made 
ii«e  pf  by  the  adiletas  to  f^ve  suppleness  to  their 
limbs/  He  has  under  him,  in  each  gymnasium^ 
aeKrens^  officers,  such  9#  the  gymnaates,  the  paidiH 

•^  Flati  Bnaithjp.  ten. I.  p. 2*  Iscx^rst  Fanatlk  torn.  ii.  p.  191. 
I>em«l.4e  Inter.  §  111.  Luciah. Dialog.  Mort.  torn.  U  fk,M9: 
^Xttii.<Sconom.lib.6.p.850;  'Vitrttv.  lib.5;c.  11.  ^Bfc- 
inosth.  in  Lepfin.  p.  544.       '  Ulpiau.  in  Leptip.  Orat.  p,  Sfb. 
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tribes^  and  others;  some  of  whom  maintain  order 
among  the  youth,  and  others  teach  them  different 
exercises.  At  the  head  of  these  are  ten  sophronists, 
nominated  by  the  ten  tribes  to  whom  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  morals  of  the  youth  is  more  espe- 
icially  committed/  and  all  of  whom  must  be  approved 
by  the  Areopagus.' 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  confidence 
and  security  should  prevail  in  the  gymnasium,  as  well 
as  in  all  num^ous  assemblies,  diefts  committed  there 
are  punished  with  death,  when  they  exceed  the  value 
of  ten  drachmas.* 

The  gymnasia  being  deemed  the  asylum  of  inno- 
cence and  modesty,  Solon  had  prohibited  the  people 
from  entering  them,  at  the  time  when  the  scholars, 
celebrating  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mercury,**  were  less 
under  the  eye  of  their  preceptors ;  but  this  regulation 
has  fallen  into  disuse."" 

The  exercises  practised  there  are  ordained  by  the 
laws,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  and  animated  by 
the  commendations  of  the  masters,  and  still  more  by  . 
the  emulation  that  subsists  among  the  scholars.  AH 
Greece  considers  them  as  the  most  essential  part  of 
education,  as  they  render  men  active,  robust,  and 
capable  of  supporting  military  labours,  as  well  as  the 
leisure  hours  of  peace.**  Considered  relatively  to 
heaitb,  physicians  prescribe  tfcem  with  success.*    Of 

rStob.  Serm.  5.  p,  7T.        ■Axiocfa.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iii.  p,  357. 
^  miqosth.  ia  Tiinocr.  p.  791.        ^  iBsohin.  ia  Tim.  p.  Me. 
<"  Pl»t.  in  X)rs.  t.  U.  p.  904  et  205.         '  Ludan.  de  G>«tiD.  t.  li. 
p.  901.:        •  Hippocr:  de  Di«t.  lib .  8.  t.  i.  c.  39,  &c.  Kb.  3.  c.  ^5. 
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their  great  utility  in  the  militsry  art,  it  is  impossible 
to-  give  a  higher  idea,  than  by  citing  the  example  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  To  these  exercises  were  they 
indebted  for  those  victories  which  once  made  them  so 
formidable  to  other  nations ;  aiid,  in  later  times,  in 
order  to  conquer,  it  was  first  necessary  to  equal  them 
in  the  gymnastic  discipline/ 

But  if  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  institu-* 
tion  be  eminent,  its  abuses  are  not  less  dangerous. 
Medicine  and  philosophy  both  concur  in  condemning 
these  exercises,  when  they  exhaust  the  body,  or  give 
more  ferocity  than  courage  to  the  mind.^. 

The  gymnasium  of  the  Lycseum  has  been  succes* 
sively  enlarged  and  embellished.^  The  walls  are 
enriched  with  paintings.^  Apollo  is  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  place.  His  statue  is^ at  the  entrance;^  and  the 
gardens,  ornamented  with  beautiful  alleys,  were  re- 
stored in  the  last  years  of  my  residence  in  Greece.' 
Tliose  who  walk  there  are  invited  to  rest  themselves, 
by  seats  placed  under  the  trees."" 

After  having  been  present  at  the  exercises  of  the 
young  men,  and  passing  a  few  minutes  in  the  public 
halls,  where  important  and  fiivolous  questions  were 

V  > 

'  Arut.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  458.  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  ^. 
c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  CS9.  »  Hippocr.  de  Di«t.  lib.  3.  t.  i.  c.  28.  Plat, 
de  Rep.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  410.  Arlst.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  452. 
Id.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  1.  c.  5i  t.  ii.  p.  151.  ^  Tikeopotnp.  et 
Philoch.  ap.  Said,  in  Aux.  Harpocr.  in  Avk.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c. 
89.  p.  75.  VXeii.  Expod.  Cyr.  lib.  f.  p.  486.  ^LttGian.  de 
Gyaan*  t.  ii.  p.  887-  Pawan.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  p.  44;^  f  Plot.  X. 
Oral.  Vit  t.  ii.  p.  841.        ■"  Lttdan.  ibid.  p.  895. 
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aiternately  d&cusifted,  we  took  the  road  leaduig  fv<>iii 
tlie  Lycttum  to  the  Academy^  along  the  walk  of  ^ 
city."  We  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  befwe  we 
met  with  ft  venerable  dd  man,  whom  ApoHodorus 
seemed  particularly  glad  to  see*  After  Ibe  firftt  eono^ 
pliinents,  he  kiqaired  whithei^  he  was  going.  The  did 
man  answered,  in  a  shrill  tone  of  voice :  I  am  gc^ig 
to  dine  at  Plato's,  with  Ej^imis  and  Hieopoiibpus, 
who  are  waiting  for  me  at  the  gate  of  Dipylon.,-— That 
is  exactly  in  our  road,  replied  Apollodortis,  we  slmll 
have  the  pleasure  of  y^inr  company.  But,  tell  me^ 
do  you  still  continue  then  to  love  Plato  P^-^-^As  vswik 
as  I  flatter  mysilf  I  am  beloved  by  him.  Our  inti- 
macy, whidi  originated  ki  oiiHf  ebikifaood,  ims  ne^er 
suffered  the  smallest  diminution.  He  has  not  ibr^ 
gotten  it  in  one  of  his  diftl(^es,  in  which  he  indrO'* 
duces  Socrates  speaking  of  me  in  most  honorarafale 
terms.' — Thai  praise  was  due  to  you.  Every  one 
remembers,  dmt  at  die  dead^  of  Socrates^  whilst  his 
disciples  took  to  flight  in  eodstcsnu^ioo,  yoy  tenttflred  to 
appear  in  mourning  m  the  iitreetd  of  Athdntv"^  And 
but  a  few  years  before  yob  had  given  anotiber  exam^ 
pie  of  firmness.  Whai  TherameBes^  prosoTibed:  by 
the  thirty  tyrants,  in  full  senate,  took  refuge  by  the 
altar,  you  rose  up  hi  his  defence ;  and  wali^  hot  he 
himself  obliged  to  entreat  you  to  spare  hin»  tj^  a^c^ 
jdon  of  seebig  yoo  perish  mlh  hkn?*    The  old  man 

•■  Pkt.  in  hfSi  t.  ii.  p.  90B.  "*  iMri.  In  Hat.  \ih.S.  i  9. 
f  Plat*  in  Phffidl.  t.  iik  p.  SfS.  «  Htai.  X.Ota^.  Vii«  Um.  n. 
p.  838.        Md.  I^id.  p.  656. 
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seeing  lighted  wilh  Urn  eulogium.  I  was  irnpft^ 
tieiit  to  kuril  his  name,  biit  Apollodorus  took  a  plea-^ 
^te  ia  cancaaliog  it  from  me. 

SaA  of  Thaodoros,  said  he  to  him,  ajie  ttot  you  of 
the  teme  agH  with  PliUx>?^^I  am  six  or  seven  years 
older ;'  he  urtisl  only  be  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. — You 
appear  to. be  in  good  health. -^fixceUent;  I  am  as  well 
ia  b6dy  aod  mind  as  it  is  possible  t6  be.^— They  say 
you  are  very  rich  ?* — 1  have  acquired  by  my  li^pUcH^ 
tiUi  eQougjb  to  satisfy  the. desires  of  4t  wise  man/ 
My  Esther  had  a  tioanuisctory  of  musical  instru- 
iBeDis/-^He  was  ruined  in  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
and^  leaving  me  no  inheritance  but  an  excellait 
edutsationi  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  living  l^  my 
iifisrary  aequtfetnehtS)  and  by  turning  to  acieount  the 
letaom  I  hid  received  fi^osn  Gorgias>  Prodieus,  and 
ti»  ablest  orators  of  Greece.  I  drew  up  pleadii^ 
fgit  sMoh^as  were  not  able  to  defend  their  own  causes/ 
A  «Bscourse  whkh  I  addressed  to  Nicoclos^  king  of 
Cyprus^  procured  me  a  present  from  him  of  twenty 
Ulenis.**  I  opened  a  course  of  public  lectures  oti 
drateNry ;  and  the  number  of  my  disciples  daily  in« 
emaaiBg,  I  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  labours  "vyhich 
hai^  employed  every  moment  of  my  life.: — Admits 
howis^r,  that^  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  your 
anniler%  yoa  have  jbund  time  to  dedicate  some  of 

*Lagrt.  in  Plat.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Plut.  X.  Oral.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p\^8d6. 
<  Utef.  Pboa^.  tw  H«  fk  184«  ^  DitmjiL  Halie;  ds  Isoc±.  t.  v. 
p,  ear.  "^ Isatsr.  Md.  'Plat.  iML  DisoiTB.  HaHe.  11^ 
|Pf  S3A.        «GiCer«  iM  Sfat.  t*  1.  pi.  34a.         ^  M8f9QO  liirt€^ 

(4>5oo;.)      ''Fiut.iiM.f.Baa    . 
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these  moments  to  pleasure.  You  formerly  kepl^tte 
handsome  Metanira,  and  in  a  more  advaiM^ed  b^ 
took  to  your  house  a  not  less  agreeable  courtezttn*^ 
The  world  then  said  of  you,  that  you  knew  how  to 
reconcile  ^  maxims  of  philosophy  with  the  refine-' 
ments  of  voluptuousness,  and  talked  of  tlmt  sumptu- 
ous bed  which  you  procured  to  be  made,  and  of  those 
pillows  which  exhaled  so  delicious  an  ockmr.*  The 
old  mail,  smiling,  did  not  deny  these  facts. 

Apollodorus  continued:  You  have  an  amiable 
family,  good  health,  an  easy  fortune;  and  numberless 
disciples ;  your  name  you  have  rendered  ilhistrious,* 
and  your  virtues  rank  you  among  our  most  respect- 
able citizens  -J^  with  so  many  advantages  you  must  be 
the  happiest  man  in  Athens. — Alas!  answered  ^ 
old  man,  I  am  perhaps  the  most  wretched  of  mortals* 
All  my  plan  of  happiness  consisted  in  obtaining 
authority  and  influence  in  the  state;  but  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  weight  *  in  a 
democracy  without  taking  part  in  pnblie  affairs,  fuid 
Nature,  on  the  other,  has  given  me  but  a  feeble 
voice,  and  excessive  timidity,*  it  has  so  happened^ 
&at,  vnth  a  capacity  every  way  equal  to  the  dkcem^ 
ment  of  the  true  interests  of  the  stato,  but  incapable 
of  defending  them'  in  the  general  assembly,  I  tuive 
been  always  violently  tormented  with  the  ambition 
and  impossibility  of  being  useful,  or,  if  you  will,  of 

*  .-  *    t 

^  hya.  Hennip.  et  Strat.  ap.  Athen;  lik  IS.  p.  5M.  ^  PluU 
X.  Orat  VU.  torn.  n.  p.  eS9.  *  Isocr.  Panafth.  iom.  ii.  p.  184. 
*  id.;^f8t.  ad  PhiL  i.L  p.  tJO.  <  Id.  Bpist.  ad  Mytil.  4.  i  p^ 
487.    Cicer.  de  Orat  lib.  S.  c.  ^  t  i.  p.  194. 
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obtainkig  influence/  Hie  Athenians  receive  lessons 
of  eloquaice  from  me  gratuitously;  fcxreigners^  for 
one  thousand  drachmas.'  I  would  give  a  million  to 
the  man  who  could  procure  me  a  proper  portion  of 
courage  with  a  sonorous  voice.*^But  you  have  re- 
paired the  injuries  of  Nature :  by  your  writings  you 
instruct  that  public  you  cannot  reach  with  your 
oratory,  and  who  are  unable  to  refuse  you  their 
esteem. — And  what  sifp^ifies  to  me  the  esteem  of 
others,  if  I  cannot  obtain  my  own?  I  sometimes 
carry  the  mean  idea  I  entertain  of  my  own  abilitiies 
even  to .  contempt^  What  advantage  have  I  derived 
from  them  ?  Have  I  ever  been  able  to  obtain  public 
eeiploymentSj  the  offices  of  magistracy,  or  the  i^>- 
plause  and  honours  which  I  daily  see  bei^towed  on 
those  base  orators  who  betray  the  state  ?*— Though 
my  panegyric  on  Athens  made  those  rheton<;ians 
blush  who  had  before  tresated  the  same. subject,  and 
discouraged  others  frdm  again  attempting  it,^  I  have 
always  spoken  of  my  successes  with  modesty,  or  rafixic 
witii  humility/  My  intention^  are  pure;  I  have 
never,  eitiber  by  writings  or  accusations,  done  injury 
to  any  man  ;  yet  I  have  enemies." — What  then ! 
must  not  you  expect  to  pay  the  tribute  of  your  merit 
by  some  disquietudes  ?  Your  enemies  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  yom^f.  An  unw^come  voice  perpetually 
reminds  them  that  kings,  generals,  statesmen,  histo- 

'  Iflocr.  Fanath.  t  ii.  p.  185.  «  i>lat.  X.  Orat.  Vit.  torn.  iL 
p.  838.  ^  liocn  P^nathi  torn;  it.  p.  184.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  18». 
^  Id.  dm  Antid.  t.  ii«  p.  404.  |  Id.  Faoath.  t.  ii.  p.  19».  "  Id. 
deAntid.p.386^a90^&€.  . 
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riansy  and  authors  ia  every  brandi  of  UtBraturey  are 
numbered  among  your  disciples  f  that  whoie  cd]6iiie» 
of  learned  and  ingenious  inen  from  tktie  to  time  issue 
from  your  scbooli  who  spread  your  doctrioes  far  and 
wide ;  that  you  govern  Greeoe  by  your-'pupils  f  aad| 
to  make  use  of  your  own  expressioni  that  you  axe 
the  stone  that  whets  the  instrument — ^Troe;  but 
it  is  not  the  stone  that  cuts.^ 

But  envy,  added  ApoUqdorus^  camtbt  at  least 
deny  that  you  have  promoted  and  improved  the  Art 
oi  oratory.^ — Yet  this  is  the  merit  of  whkh  they 
likewise  wish  to  rob  me.  Every  day  a  set  of  audackxis 
sophists,  and  ungrateful  teachers^  aft^  inculcating  on 
their  scholars  precepts  and  examples  boirowed  from 
my  writii^,  rmew  their  Mti^ks  oa  my .  reputation 
with  redoubled  ardour.  They  employ  themadves  on 
subjects  that  I  have  treated,  and,  assembling  around 
them,  their  partisans,  Compare  their  disoouftos  with 
mio^,  \thicb  they  have  taken  the  precflutioo  to  meta^ 
morphose,  and  are  meaa  raough  to  disfiguce  in  the 
recital.  Such  cruel  -  ingriktitude  wouhds  ipe  to  the 
quicL'  But  I  perceive  Ephorus  and  Theopompus^ 
I  am  going  to  accompany  them  to  Plato's,  and*  must 
take  my  leave  of  you. 

The  JoslaAt  he  was  gptte,  turning  haiatily  round 
to  Ap^odoruB,  I  asked  himr  Who  tbw  is  this  did 


*  Id.  ibid.  p.  388.  <*  Cicer.  Orat.  c.  13.  t.i.  p.  429.  Dionys. 
HafieM*.  de  liMf .  t.  Y.  p.  336.  ^  Mat.  %  OrM.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  838. 
^tk^.  d«€iat1ib.2.  t.W.  p.  314.  IdtOftil.^.  ».  p.  439.  c.  59. 
p.  464.  UwtM.  Up.  Gtlsifcy. 4e-0¥at.  lilhV/ 1.44.  p.  3ili.  ?  Isd^^r. 
Panath.  t.  ii.  p.  190.    Id.  epist  ad  FhfStp,  fki.  {>.47f. 
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nkt^  at  once  so  modest  and  so  vain;  &o  wfetdied^ 
dhough  posfi^sing  to  many  of  the  ess^iUaU  of  hap* 
pioefti  ?  Tbfe  is  Isocrate^,  neid  he,  yfhom  ^e  were  to 
Yisti  on  our  retwn.*  By  tny  questions  I  led  hitn  oil 
te  trace  out  to  yon  the  leading  features  of  his  life  diHi 
cbaracter.  You  have  seen  that  b^  twice  gave  proofe 
of  txmrage  in  his  f&ath.  This  effort,  apparently,  e«« 
hausted  the  vigour  of  bis  mind ;  for  he  has  passed  the 
reiBftinder  di  his  days  in  apprehension  and  cfan^rin. 
The  very  si^t  of  the  rostrum^  it^hich  he  has  prudently 
r^votineed,  gives  him  aucb  uneasiness,  thai  he  no 
longer  attends  at  the. general  assemblies.'  He  inmr 
giMs  hiaiself  surrounded  by  enemies  and  envious 
pexB&tay  because  a  <^al  of  auth<Mns  ^hom  he  des|Mbee 
judge  lets  favourably  of  his  writkigs  than  hiiMetf. 
It  is  Ms  fate  to  be  perpetually  in  the  pursuit  of  fame, 
and  never  to  knoit  repose/ 

Unfortunately  for  himy  his  works^  abooadii^  id 
other  respects  wkh  j^reat  beauties,  lumish  powei^ 
weapons  for  crittdnm.  Hit  style  ia  pwil  and  fiotot^ 
itil  of  toftness  and  harmony^  bobietiMss  pompous  and 
magniicent;  bat  oceaiionally  languid)  diftne^  ani 
ov«rchai^ed  with  oitrnments,  by  niiicb  it  is  dia^ 
figured." 

His  eloquence  is  not  calculated  for  the  discnssiooa 
of  p6})ulal*  iufts<»sfbli^9^  ntfr  ft>r  the  barf  il6  dbjed  $9 
to  Sooth  the  ear^  i^ther  thdii  to  a#6£t  the  heart,     ft 

*  ¥hxU  X.  Ova;(»  Vlt.  t.  iL  p.  638.  ^  Isocr*  Fanatfab  t.  i.  p.  I$4 
el  lar.  ""  Ciccr.  4e  OiuU  lib.  9.  q.  7^  t  i,  p»  e86.  Dmijw.  IMic. 
dml9emt.y*9.^SJ.  >]Hoiiys*Iialic»i1>kl.  t.v.p.Sda 
Orat.  cap.  It.  t,  i.  p.  499. 
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i»  painful  to  see  so  estimable  an  author  often  sink 
into  the  mere  sonorous  writer,  reducing  his  aft  to  the 
single  merit  of  eloquence  f  laboriously  subjecting  his 
thoughts  to  words  ;*  avoiding  the  concourse  of  vowels 
with  a  puerile  affectation;*  attentive  only  to  tiie 
rounding  of  his  periods,  and,  as  his  only  resource  to* 
produce  symmetry  in  their  component  members^ 
driven  to  fill  them  up  with  redundant  words  and  mis- 
placed figures.**  As  he  does  not  sufficientiy  diversify 
his  style,  his  reader  at  last  becomes  cold  and  disgusted. 
He  is  a  painter  who  gives  the  same  drapery  and  the 
same  attitudes  to  all  his  figures."" 

His  dkcourses  generally  turn  on  the  most  im-* 
portant  topics  of  morals  and  politics.'^  He  neither 
persuades  nor  carries  his  reader  along  with  him ;  for 
he  does  not  write  with  warmth,  and  seems  more  at- 
tentive to  his  art  than  tha  truths  he  is  announcing.* 
Hence  possibly  it  happens  that  sovereigns,  of  whom 
he  has  in  some  sort  made  himself  the  legislator,^  have 
replied  to  his  counsels  by  rewards^  He  has  com- 
posed, on  the  duty  of  kings,  a  little  work,  which  he 
1ms  procured  to  be  circulated  through  every  court.  It 
was  sent  to  Dionysius,   tyrant  of  Syracuse,*  who 

'  Arist.  ap.  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  3.  c.  35.  t.  i.  p.  313.  '  Dionys. 
H«lic.  ibid.  p.  658.  *  Quintil.  lib.  9.  c.  4.  p.  593.  Dionys. 
IfoHc.  ibid.  p.  538.  Demetr.  Phakr.  de  Elocut.  §  68.  *>  Cicer. 
Orat.  C.12.  t.  i.  p.  439.  Plut.  de  Glor.  Atben.  t.  ii.  p.  350. 
Dionys.  Halic.  de  Isocr.  t.  v.  p.  540.  Hennog.  de  Form.  lib.  S. 
p.  388.  *  Philon.  ap.  Dionys.  Halie.  de  Isocr.  t.  v.  p.  559. 
*  Dionys.  Halic.  ibid.  p.  535.  *  Hermog.  deFormis,  lib.  1. 
p.  S94.  et  1%.  ^.  p;  388.  '  Isocr.  ad  Nicoel.  1. 1;  p.  55.  Aphton. 
IPtogfxm.  p.  4.  '  Isocr.  Orat.  ad  Phil.  t.  i.  p^  S$9.  Socrati^K. 
Epist.  p.  66. 
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ttdmired  the  author,  and  easily  pardonad  him  lessons 
from  which  he  felt  no  remorse. 

Isocrates  has  gi^own  old  in  composing,  polishing, 
and  rq)olisbing,  and  recoinposing  a  very  inconsider- 
able number  of  works.  His  panegyric  of  Athens  is 
said  to  have  cost  him  ten  years'  application.^  Whilst 
employed  in  this  labcMrious  structure,  he  did  not  per* 
ceiverlhat  he  was  erecting  it*  on  foundations  which 
must  inevitably  occasion  its  ruin.  He  lays  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  it. is  the  nature  of  eloquence  to  mag- 
nify little  things,  and  to  diminish  great  ones;  and 
afterwards  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Athenians 
have  rendered  more  service  to  Greece  than  the  Lace- 
dfemonians.' 

Notwithstanding  these  faulte,  to  which  his  en)g- 
mies  add  many  others,  his  writings  pres^it  us  with  so 
many  happy  turns,  and  salutary  maxims,  that  &ey 
will  always  serve  ais  models  fw  those  who  are  qualified 
toi  study  tfaem.  He  is  an  able  rhetorician,  destined 
to.  form  excellent  writers ;  and  an  enU^t^ned  teacher, 
attentive  to  the  Improvement  of  his  disciples,  and  to 
the  chajracter  of  thdr  genius.  Ephorus  of  Cunw, 
and  Tbeopompus  of  Chios,  who  have  just  taken  him 
from  us,  have  had  a  happy  experience  of  this.  Afti^ 
inspiring  the  first  with  energy,  and  repressing  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  latter,^  he  has  recommended  them 
both  to  write  history  ;^  and  thieir  first  essays  dp  honour 

'^  Pint,  de  Glon  Athen.  t  il.  p.  350.  QaintiL  lib.  10.  e.  4. 
Pbot.  Biblioth.  p.  1455.  '  Longin.  de  Sabl.  §  38.  ^  Cicer. 
de  Orat  lib.  3.  c.  9.  t.  i.  p.  388.  Idem  de  Clar.  Ovftt.  e.  56.  p, 
S83.  Qaiatil.  lib:  ^.  e.  8.  p.  105.  Said.  in'^Bf  of .  '  Cicer.  dtt 
Orat.  lib.  «.  c.  IS.  t.  i.  p.«05.  i 
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to  the  sagacity  of  ^  muter,  and  the  iifailitiea  of  the 
pupils. 

Whibst  Apollddorus  was  infonning  nie  ®f  these 
particidars,  we  crossed  the  forum.  He  th^  coix*- 
dueted  me  by  tibe  street  of  the  Hermes,  and  brou^t 
me  into  the  palcestra  of  Taureas,  facing  tlie  rbj^ 
portico.^* 

As  Alliens  possesses  di^Ssrent  gymnasia,  it  con<- 
tailis  likewise  several  pal8Bstr«&.  In  die  ferm^  of 
ti^ese  schools,  youth  pursue  their  exercises ;  the  latter 
are  set  apart  for  athletse  by  profession.  We  saw  a 
number  of  those  who  had  cairied  off  the  prizes  in  the 
^mes  instituted  in  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  and 
others  who  were  aspiring  to  the  same  honours.  Many 
A'Aenkns,  and  even  old  m&a,'^  assiduously  resort 
tiiither,  to  contti^ue  their  cKercises,  or  be  spectitois 
of  the  combats. 

The  palsestrsB  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  with 
the  gymnai^ia.  We  visited  the  apartaients  appn>- 
jniated'  to  all  the  species  of  baths ;  those  wheie  the 
wrestlers  leav^  their  clothes^  where  they  rub  ikm 
bodies  with  oil  to  render  thdir  limbs  suf^e,  and 
^where  they  roll  themselves  in  the  sand  in  order  to 
give  their  antagonists  a  hdd.** 

Wrestling,  leaping,  tennis,  and  all  the  exercises 
tff  the  Lycttum,  were  here  repeated  before  us  with 
greater  varieties,  and  with  more  strength  amd  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  performers* 

^  Pfcat.  In  ChATUiiil.  t.  ii.  p.  158;  «  See  plan  df  the  patotni. 
«  Id  de  Rep.  liV.  S.  w  ii.  p.  459.  ^  Mem.  de  1' Acad,  des  BeH. 
Lettn  t.  i.  Hist.  p.  99. 
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Among  the  different  groupes  before  us,  we  dM* 
tinguished  men  of  the  most  perfeet  beauty,  and 
#Drthy  of  servii^  as  models  for  artists ;  some  with 
i^gorous  aiid  boldly  marked  outlines,  as  Hercules  is 
t^preseibted  ;  and  others  of  a  more  slim  and  elegant 
shape,  as  Achilles  ii  described*  The  former  devoting 
tbemaelves  to  wrestling  and  boxing,  had  no  object 
but  to  increase  their  bodily  strength  ;'  the  latter,  edu- 
oated  to  less  violatit  exercises,  such  as  runmng, 
liMipti]^^  &c.  confined  themselves  to  acquirements 
of  a^ty. 

Their  regimen  is  suited  to  the  different  exercises 
for  which  they  are  designed.  Some  of  them  abstain 
(torn  women^  and  wine;  others  lead  a  very  abste- 
mious life :  but  those  who  make  laborious  exertiont 
stand  in  need  of  a  great  quantity  of  substantial  food, 
such  as  roasted  beef  and  pork,  to  restore  their  strengtfi/ 
if  thtey  require  only  two  minse  a  day,  vnth  bread  in 
ffoportietft,  they  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  thrir 
4t«nj»fance.*  But  serefal  are  mentioned  wBo  have 
made^  a  terriWe  consumption  of  provisions.  Thea- 
genesf  <)f  Thasos,  for  instance,  is  ^aid  to  have  eiaten 
a  wbdie  ox  in  a  day.*  The  same  exploit  is  attributed 
to  Jifilo  of  Crotona,  whose  usual  quantity  of  fc)od 
for  a  day  was  twenty  minae  of  meat;  as  many  of 

*  Ptet.  de  Rep.  Mb.  3.  t.  H.  p.  4iO.  *  Id.  de  Leg.  lib.  S.  t.  H. 
p.  ^40.  '  Hipp.  BpW.  life.  5,  U,l  jp.  788*  )?lat.  Ae  JRqi.  lili.  3. 
p.  411.  Plut.  in  Arat.  t.  i.  p.  IQ28,  M^m*  de  VAmi,  de^JftfW. 
Lett,  t,  I  p,  251.  •  Gajpn  ^^  pigi^t.  Pula.  lib.  9.  c.  3.  Jfcift. 
deVAjdM}.  dp«  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  i.  p.^l,  &c.  »  ]Po#eidip.  Ap. 
Atberi.  lib.  10.  c.  2.  p.  412. 
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breads*  and  three  congii  of  wiiie.t*  It  is  said  like- 
wise,  that  Astydamus  of  Miletus,  when  at  the  table 
of  Ariobarzanes  the  Persian  satrap,  devoured  alone 
the  supper  prepared  for  nine  guests/  These  stories, 
though  they  no  doubt  exaggerate  the  facts,  prove  at 
least  the  idea  generally  entertained  of  the  voracity  of 
this  class  of  wrestlers.  When  they  are  able  to  gratify 
it  without  danger,  they  acquire  extraorcUnary  strength: 
their  stature  becomes  sotnetimes  gigantic ;  and  their 
adversaries^  struck  with  terror,  either  decline  entering 
the  lists,  or  sink  under  the  weight  of  their. enormous 
bodies. 

They  are  so  oppressed  by  excess  of  nutriment,  fis 
to  be  obliged  to  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  a  profound 
sleep,^  and  soon  become  so  extremely  corpulent  as  to 
be  no  longer  known  to  be  the  same  persons  f  this  is 
succeeded  by  disorders  which  render  them  as  wretched 
as  they  have  always  been  unserviceable  to  their  coun* 
try  ;•  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  all  those  combats  disputed  \vith  30  much  fury  and 
obstinacy  in  the  public  solemnities,  are  no  longer  any 
thing  but  ostentatious  exhibitions,  since  tactics  have 
been  brought  to  perfection.  Egypt  at  no  time  adopted 
them,  as  they  gave  only  a  temporary  strength,**, 
Lacedaemon  has  corrected  their  inconveniences  by  the 
wisdom  of  her  institutions.  In  the  other  states  of 
Greece,   men  have  discovered,   that,   by  subjecting 

*  Aboat  18  pounds.  f  About  13  French  pints  (or  English 
quarts  nearly.)  *  Theodor.  ap.  Athen.  ibid.  ""  Athen.  ibid, 
p.  413.  y  Plat,  dc  Rep.  lib.  3.  p.  404.  *  Aristot.  de  Gener. 
lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  1121.  •  Euripid.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  c. «.  p.  415. 
''Diod.  Sic.lib.  l.p.73.  ' 
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their  children  to  them,  they  incur  the  risk  of  injuring 
their  shape  and  preventing  their  growth  f  and  that, 
in  a  niore  advanced  age,  professed  wrestlers  never 
make  good  soldiers,  because  they  are  unable  to  sup- 
port hunger,  thirst,  watching,  the  smallest  wants,,  or 
the  most  trifling  deviation  from  their  usual  habits."^ 

On  coming,  out  of  the  palaestra,  we  learnt  that 
Telaira,  th^  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  a  relation  and  friend  of 
Apollodorus,  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  that 
her  life  was  in  imminent  danger;  the  branches  of 
laurel  and  acanthus,  which  it  is  customary  to  suspend 
at  the  house  of  a  sick  person,  had  been  seen  at  her 
door.*  We  immediately  hastened  thither,  and  found 
the  relations  of  the  family  crowding  around  her  bed, 
and  addressing  prayers  to  Mercury,  the  conductor  of 
departed  spirits,'  while  the  unhappy  Pyrrhus  was 
taking  his  last  farewel  of  his  affectionate  wife."  With 
dijfiiculty  he  was  forced  away  from  this  scene.  We 
strove  to  remind  him  of  the  lessons  which  he  had 
received  at  the  academy ;  those  lessons  so  specious  in 
prosperity,  but  so  impertinent  in  affliction.  "  O  phi- 
losophy !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  yesterday  thou  command- 
ed st  me  to  love  my  wife,  to-day  thou  forbiddest  me 
to  lament  her."** — "  Yet  after  all,"  said  we  to  him, 
"  your  tears  cannot  restore  her  to  life." — "Alas !"  re- 
plied he,  "  that  reflection  only  makes  them  flow  faster."* 

•  Aristot.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  452.  *  Plut.  in  Philop.  t.  i.  p. 
367.  •  LftCtt.  in  Bion.  lib.  4.  §  57.  Etymolog.  Magn.  in 
Avrr>.  Bod. inThcophr.  Hist.  Plant. lib.  3.  c.  17.  p.258.  '  Horn. 
Odyiss.  lib.  24.  v.  9.  Etymolog.  Magn.  in  'Ef*?.  »  Enrip.  in 
Alcest.  V.  391.  ^  Stob.  Serm.  97.  p.  539.  *  Id.  Serm.  122. 
p.  613. 
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As  soon  as  she  expired,  the  whole  House  rie- 
sounded  with  cries  and  lamentations.  The;  body  weis 
washed,  perfumed  with  odoriferous  essences,  and 
clothed  in  a  costly  garment.^  On  her  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  veil,  was  placed  a  chaplet  of 
flowers  ;^  in  her  hands  a  cake  of  flour  and  honey,  to 
appease  Cerberus;"  and  in  her  mouth  a  piece  of 
money,  of  the  value  of  one  or  two  oboli,  to  pay 
Charon;**  and  in  this  state  she  lay  exposed  fdt  a 
whole  day  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house.  At  the 
door  stood  a  vessel  of  lustral  water,  to  purify  those 
who  might  touch  the  corpse.** 

This  exposure  is  deemed  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  the  person  is  really  deceased,^  and  died  a  natural 
death.**  It  is  sometimes  continued  even  to  the  third 
day.' 

The  time  of  the  funeral  was  announced ;  which 
we  were  obliged  to  attend  before  sun-risfe,*  the  laws 
prohibiting  the  choice  of  any  other  hour,  that  a  cere- 
mony so  mournful  may  not  degenerate  into  a  sde<ie  of 
ostentation.     The  friends  and  relations  were  invited.* 

,  ^  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  24.  v.  587.  Id.  in  Odyss.  lib.  S4.  vers.  44. 
Eurip.  in  Phoeniss.  v.  1329  et  1626.  Id.  in  Alcest.  v.  158.  So- 
phocl.  in  Electr.  v.  1 145.  Lucian  de  Lnct.  t.  ii.  p.  926.  '  Eurip. 
in  Hippol.  v.  1458.  "  Aristoph.  in  Lysist.  v.  601.  Schol.  ib. 
Id.  in  Eccles.  v.  534.  ■  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  140.  Schol.  ib. 
▼.  272.  Lucian  ibid.  Epigr.  Lucil.  in  Anthol.  p.  268.  *  Eurip. 
in  Alcest.  v.  100.  Aristoph.  in  Eccles.  v.  1025.  PoU.  lib.  8.  a.7. 
§65.  Hesych.  ia'AjJ.  Causab^  in  Theophrast.  c.  16.  '  Plat, 
de  Leg.  lib.  12.  p.  959.  •»  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  7.  §  65.  '  Jungerm.. 
in  PoU.  lib.  8  c.  14.  §  146.  '  Demosth.  in  Macart.  GftUio*. 
Epigr.  in  Anthol.  lib.  3.  p.  377.  *'  Arist.  de  Morib.  lib.  9.  c.  2. 
t.  ti.  p.  118. 
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We  found  women  about  the  coffin  making  loud 
lamentations;''  some  of  them  cut  off  locks  of  their 
hair,  and  laid  theni  by  the  side  of  Telaira  as  pledges 
of  their  affection  and  grief/  The  body  was  placed 
on  a  car,  in  a  coffin  of  cypress  wood/  The  women 
followed  the  corpse ;  the  men  walked  before  it,*  some 
with  their  heads  shaved,  but  all  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  clothed  in  black.*  They  were  preceded  by  a 
band  of  musicians,  who  played  and  sung  melancholy 
airs/  We  afterwards  repaired  to  a  house  belonging 
to  Pyrrhus,  near  Phalerum,  where  the  ashes  of  his 
ancestors  were  deposited/ 

The  practice  of  interring  dead  bodies  was  anciently 
common  to  most  nations,**  that  of  burning  them  has 
itt  later  tim^  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  ;•  at  present 
it  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  restore  our  remains  to  the  earth,  or  com- 
B^t  them  to  the  flames/  The  body  of  Telaira  was 
laidon  a  pile,  and  when  consumed,  the  nearest  rela*> 
tions  collected  the  ashes,*  and  buried  the  urn  which 
contained  them  in  the  ground. 

*"  Eurip.  in  Alcest.  v.  103.  '  Id.  v.  102.  Sophocl.  in  Ajac. 
V.  1192.  Kirchm.  de  Funerib.  lib.  2.  c.  13  et  15.  ^  Thucyd. 
lib.  2.  c.  34.  "  Demosth.  in  Macart.  p.  1037.  Lys.  de  Caede 
Eratofit.  p.  5.  Terent.  in  Andr.  act  1.  seen.  1.  v.  90.  •  Xeo. 
Hist.  Graec.  lib.  1.  p.  449.  Eurip.  Tphig.  in  Aul.  v.  1438  et  1449. 
**  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  24.  v.  ^21.  Eostatb.  p.  1372.  Plat.  deL^g. 
lib*  7.  t.  ii.  p.  800.  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  3.  p.  619.  ^  Demosth.  in 
Mlicart.  p.  1040.  Id.  in  Ciilliel.  p.  1117.  *  Cicer.  de  Le^. 
Ub.2.  c;29.  t..iii.  p.  155.  Kirchm.  d^Funer.  lib.  1.  c.2.  •  Hoi6. 
pasBinn,  Thucyd <  lib.  2.  c.  52.  Terent.  in  Andr.  act  1.  seen.  1. 
Luctan  de  Luct.  c.  21.  t:-ii.  p.  932.  '  PUt.  in  Phsedon.  t.  i.  p. 
115.        «  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  23.  V.  351     Id.  lib.  24.  v.  793. 
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During  the  ceremony  libations  of  wine  were  made. 
Some  of  the  garments  of  Telaira  were  thrown  into  the 
fire,  while  her  name  was  invoked  aloud;*"  and  this 
eternal  valediction  redoubled  those  tears  which  had 
never  ceased  to  flow  from  every  eye. 

We  were  next  summoned  to  the  fimeral  repast, 
where  the  conversation  turned  on  the  virtues  of 
Telaira.*  On  the  ninth  and  thirtieth  days,  her  re- 
lations, habited  in  white,  and  crowned  with  flowers^ 
again  assembled  to  pay  new  honours  to  her  manes  ;*' 
and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  meet  annually, 
on  her  birth-day,  to  lament  her  loss,  as  if  it  were  still 
recent  This  affectionate  anniversary  is  frequently 
perpetuated  in  a  family,  in  a  society  of  friends,  and 
among  the  disciples  of  the  same  philosopher.^  The 
regret  testified  on  these  occasions  is  renewed  at  the 
general  festival  of  the  dead,  which' is  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  Anthesterion.*"  I  have  more  than 
once  likewise  seen  individuals  approach  a  tomb,  leave 
there  a  part  of  their  hair,  and  make  around  it  libations 
of  water,  wine,  milk,  and  honey  .** 

Less  attentive  to  the  origin  of  these  rites  than  to 
the  sentiment  by  which  they  are  preserved,  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  legislators, 
who  taught  that  sepulture  and  its  attendant  ceremo- 

^  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  23.  v.  221.  *  Id.  lib.  24.  v.  802.  De- 
mosth.  de  Cor.  p.  520.  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  2.  c.  25.  t.  iii.  p.  158. 
^  Isffius  de  Cyron.  Heered.  p.  73.  Foil.  lib.  3.  c.  19.  §102.  Id. 
lib.  1.  c.  r.  §  66.  Id.  lib.  8.  c.  14.  §  146.  Jungfenn.  ibid. 
*  Meurs.  Graec.  Fer.  in  FcveV.  *  Corresponding  with  our 
months  of  February  and  March.  "  Meurs.  Grsec.  Fer.  in 
Nf/.jV.        ■  Pott.  Arcbsol.  lib,  4.  c.  5  et  8. 
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nics  are  to  be  considered  as  things  sacred.  They 
encouraged  that  ancient  opinion,  that  the  soul,  having 
left  its  habitation,  the  body  is  stopped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx,  tormented  with  the  desire  of  reaching 
the  place  of  its  destination,  and  that  it  appears  in 
dreams  to  the  survivors,  who  should  interest  them- 
selves in  its  fate,  until  they  shall  have  withdrawn  its 
mortal  relics  from  the  eye  of  day  and  the  injuries  of 
the  weather.** 

Hence  that  anxiety  to  procure  it  the  desired  re- 
pose ;  hence  the  injunction  imposed  on  the  traveller 
to  cover  with  earth  a  corpse  which  he  may  find  upon 
his  road  ;^  and  hence  the  profound  veneration  in  which 
tombs  are  held,  and  the  severe  laws  against  all  who 
violate  them. 

Hence  also  the  ceremonies  practised  with  respect 
to  those  who  are  swallowed  up  in  the  waves,  or  die 
in  foreign  countries,  when  it  is  impossible  to  recover 
their  bodies.  Their  companions,  previous  to  their 
departure,  thrice  invoke  them  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
by  saciifices  and  libations,  flatter  themselves  that  they 
have  brought  back  their  manes,**  to  which  they  some- 
times erect  cenotaphs,  a  kind  of  funeral  monuments 
-held  in  almost  equal  veneration  with  tombs. 

Among  the  citizens  who  enjoyed  an  easy  fortune 
when  alive,  some,  conformably  with  ancient  usage, 
have  only  a  small  column  erected  over  their  ashes, 

•  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  23.  y.«3.  Eastath.  ibid.  'Sophocl.  in 
Antig.  V.  263.  Schol.  ibid.  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  14. 
^  Homer.  Odjss.  lib.  1.  v.  64.  Eustath.  ibid.  p.  1614.  Pind. 
Pyth.  4.  V.  383.     Schol.  ibid. 
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mih  their  name  inscribed  on  it ;  others,  in  contempt 
of  the  laws  which  condemn  ostentation  and  all  pre- 
tensions to  fictions  sorrow,  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  relations  by  elegant  and  magnificeiit 
structures,  ornamented  with  statues,  and  embellished 
by  the  arts/  I  have  known  a  freed  man  expend  two 
taleiits*  for  a  monument  to  his  wife/ 

Between  the  paths  in  which  men  stray,  either 
from  the  excess  or  the  default  of  sentiment,  the  laws 
have  pointed  out  a  track  from  which  no  citizen  is 
allowed  to  deviate.  They  exclude  from  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  magistracy  the  ungrateful  son,  who,  at 
the  death  of  the  authors  of  his  being,  has  neglected 
the  duties  of  nature  and  religion/  They  command 
all  persons  attending  at  a  funeral  to  respect  decency 
even  in  their  expressions  of  affliction  and  despair. 
jLet  po  one,  say  they,  infuse  terror  into  the  minds  of 
the  spectators,  by  piercing  shrieks  and  terrifying  la- 
mentations ;  above  all,  let  not  the  women  tear  their 
faces,  as  was  formerly  the  custom."*  Who  would 
imagine  that  it  could  ever  be  necessary  to  compel  the 
latter  to  be  carieful  of  the  preservation  0f  their  beau^'? 

'  Pausan.  lib.  I .  c.  18.  p.  43.  *  10^800 livres  (460Z.)  *  De- 
mosth.  in  Steph.  1 .  p.  980.  *  Xenoph.  Menaor.  p.  743.  "  Cicer. 
de  Leg.  lib.  2.  c.  95.  p.  158. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

J        Jtiumgy  to  Corinth. — Xenopkon. — Timoleof^, 

On  our  arrival  in  Greece,  we  bad  learned  that  the 
gleans  having  taken  possession  of  a  small  town  in 
Pc^loponn^sus,  caHed  Scillus,  where  Xenophon  re- 
sided^ he  had  removed  with  his  ^ons  to  Corinth/ 
Tws»&nes  was  impatient  to  see  him.  We  set  out 
^T^(^^,  taking  with  us  Philotas,  whose  family  was 
on  terms  of  hospitality  with  that  of  Timodemus,  one 
of  the  niost  ancient  houses  of  Corinth/  We  traversed 
£leusiS|  Meg^urisy  and  the  Isthmus^  but  were  too  much 
hqrried  to  attaid  to  the  objects  we  met  with  on  our 
journey, 

Timodemus  himself  conducted  us  to  the  house  of 
Xenophon*.  He  was  from  home ;  but  we  found  him 
in  a  neighbouring  temple,  offering  a  sacrifice.  All 
^ye?s  lyere  fixed  on  him,  \mt  his  on  no  person ;  for  he 
gppsar^  in  presence  of  the  gods  with  the  same  re* 
^p^t  with  which  he  inspired  men.  I  contemplated  him 
with  the  liveliest  emotiop.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
sevtoty  CHT  8eventy*fiye,  and  hb  countenance  still  re^ 
tained  vestiges  of  th^t  beauty  for  which  he  bad  been 
remarkable  in  his  youtli.^ 

*  JMx%.  in  Xen.  lib.  S.  (  &$.       f  Hut.  in  Ttxx^oh  t.  i.  p.  237. 
» La«rt.  lib.  3.  §  48.  - 
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The  ceremony  was  scarcely  ended  before  Tima- 
genes  threw  himself  on  his  neck ;  and,  unable  to  tear 
himself  from  him,  called  him,  with  a  broken  voice,  bis 
general,  his  saviour,  his  friend.  Xenophon  sqrveyed  . 
him  with  astonishment,  and  endeavoured  to  recognise 
features  of  which  he  had  some  recollection,  but  which 
were  no  longer  familiar  to  him.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed :  You  are  certainly  Timagenes  ?  Ah !  who 
else  could  preserve  such  tender  sentiments  after  so. 
long  an  absence  ?  You  make  me  feel  at  this  moment 
how  delicious  it  is  to  see  friends  revive,  from  whom 
^we  seem  to  be  separated  for  ever.  Tender  embraces 
followed  this  acknowledgment :  and,  during  the  whole 
of  our  stay  at  Corinth,  mutual  explanations  formed 
the  topic  of  their  frequent  conversations. 

Bom  in  a  town  of  Attica,  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  Socrates,  Xenophon  in  his  early  years  bore 
arms  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  then  entered 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  assembled  by  the  Younger 
Cyrus  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia.*  After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  he  was  intrusted, 
conjointly  with  four  other  officers,  with  the  command 
of  the  Grecian  troops  ;**  and  it  was  then  they  made 
that  masterly  retreat,  as  greatly  to  be  admired  in  its 
kind,  as  the  relation  he  has  given  of  it  is  in  point  of 
composition.  On  his  return,  he  entered  into  tlie  ser- 
vice of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  in  whose  glory 
he  shared,  and  whose  friendship  he  merited.*  Some 
time  after,  the  Athenians  sentenced  him  to  banish- 

.     *Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3.  p.  294.       >  Id.  ibid.  p.  ^99. 
« LaSrt.  lib.  2.  §  51.    Ncp.  in  Agesil.  c.  1. 
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ment,  jealous,  no  doubt,  of  the  preference  he  had  given 
to  the  Lacedasmonians/  But  the  latter,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  suffered  from 
his  countrymen,  bestowed  ou  him  an  habitation  at 
Scillus/ 

In  this  happy  retirement  he  had  spent  several 
years,  and  proposed  returning  to  it  as  soon  as  the 
troubles  of  Peloponnesus  should  be  appeased. 

During  our  stay  at  Corinth,  I  contracted  an  inti* 
macy  with  his  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  and  a 
still  stricter  friendship  with  Timoleon,  the  second  son 
of  Timodemus,  at  whose  house  we  resided. 

Were  I  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  Timoleon,  I 
should  pass  over  the  undaunted  courage  he  has  dis- 
played in  battle,  for  among  warlike  nations  that  is  no 
distinction,  until  carried  to  excess  it  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue ;  but  to  exhibit  all  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  I 
should  content  myself  with  enumerating  the  most  emi- 
nent; that  consummate  prudence,  which  in  him 
preceded  maturity;  his  admirable  moderation  when 
his  own  interests  were  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
his  unshaken  firmness  when  those  of  hi^  country  were 
in'  question ;  his  unalterable  hatred  of  the  despotism 
of  ambition,  and  the  tyranny  of  bad  examples ;'  and 
I  should  render  his  eulogium  complete,  by  adding,  that 
no  man  more  resembled  Epamihondas,  whom,  by  a 
secret  instinct,  he  had  adopted  for  his  model.' 

Timoleon  was  happy  in  the  public  esteem  and  the 

^  Laert.  lib.  3.  §  51/       *  Dinarch.  ap.  La^rt.  lib.  S.  §  59. 
*  Plut.  in  Timol  t.  i.  p.  93T.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  459.      «Plut. 
ibid.  • 
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consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  when  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  virtue  alienated  from  him  almost  every  friend, 
and  rendered  him  the  most  miserable  of  men.  His 
brother,  Timophanes,  who  possessed  neither  his  know- 
ledge nor  his  rectitude  of  principle,  had  collected 
around  him  a  number  of  corrupt  men,  who  were 
perpetually  urging  him  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
supreme  authority,  and  finally  wrought  him  into  a 
persuasion  that  his  titles  were  well  founded.  A  blind 
and  presumptuous  courage  had  procured  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Corinthians,  whose  armies  he  had  more 
than  once  commanded,  and  who  placed  him  at  tba 
head  of  four  hundred  men,  maintained  for  the  internal 
security  of  the  city.  Timophanes  converted  these  men 
into  his  personal  guards ;  gained  over  the  populace  by 
largesses;  and,  seconded  by  a  formidable  party,  as* 
sumed  the  sovereignty,  and  dragged  the  citizisns  be 
suspected  to  the  scaffold.^ 

Till  now,  Timoleon  had  only  kept  a  watchful  eye 
over  his  conduct  and  his  projects.  In  hopes  t6  reclaim 
him,  be  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  faults, 
«nd  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  some  noble  actions  which 
be  had  by  accident  performed.  He  had  been  isven 
seen  to  precipitate  himself,  in  battle,  regardless  of  dan- 
ger, amidst  the  enemy,  and  singly  to  sustain  their  jcHUt 
attacks,  to  rescue  a  brother  whom  he  loved,  and  whose 
body,  covered  with  wounds,  was  on  the  point  x)f  fall^ 
ing  into  their  hands.^ 

Indignant,  at  length,  at  seeing  tyranny  established 

^  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p,  S37.        *  Id.  ibid . 
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in  his  life-time,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  fiumly^ 
he  painted  in  lively  colours  to  Tiniophaiies  the  horror 
he  felt  at  the  crimes  which  he  had  already  committed, 
and  those  which  he  still  meditated;  conjuring  him 
immediately  to  abdicate  an  odious  power,  and  to  make 
atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to 
his  mad  ambition.  Some  days  after,  he  again  repaired 
t^  his  apartment  accompanied  by  two  of  their  friends, 
one  of  them  the  brother-in-law  of  Timophanes ;  they 
reiterated  their  united  intreatles,  and  conjured  him  by 
the  endearing  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  his 
country.  Timophanes  at  first  answered  them  with 
the  most  insulting  derision,  and  at  length  broke  out 
into  menaces  atid  rage.  It  had  been  previously  con- 
certed, that  a  positive  refusal  on  his  part  should  be 
the  signal  of  his  destruction.  His  two  friends,  wearied 
with  his  resistance,  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast : 
whilst  Timoleon,  with  his  head  covered  with  his  robe, 
i^mained  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  dissolved  in 
tears,  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,**  to  which  he  had 
retired. 

I  cannot,  without  shuddering,  think  of  that  fatal 
moment  when  we  heard  those  piecing  cries,  those 
terrifying  words  re-echo  tiirough  the  house:  Timo- 
phanes is  dead  !  his  brother-in-law  has  killed  him  I  he 
is  murdered  by  his  brother !  We  happened  at  that  in- 
stant to  be  with  Demariste,  his  mother ;  fais  father 
was  from  home.     Casting  my  eyes  on  this  unhapipy 

^  Plu t.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  ^37.    Nep.  in  Timol.  c. 4  . 
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woman^  I  saw  her  hair  stand  erect  upon  her  head, 
and  horror  painted  cm  her  countenance  amidst  the 
shades  of  death.  When  she  had  recovered  the  use  of 
her  senses,  she  uttered,  without  shedding  a  single 
tear,  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against  Timoleon, 
who  was  denied  even  the  feeble  consolation  of  hearing 
them  from  her  mouth.  Shutting  hefself  up  in  her 
apartment,  she  vowed  never  more  to  behold  the  mur- 
d^er  of  her  son.^ 

Among  the  Corinthians,  some  considered  the 
assassination  of  Tiniophanes  as  an  heroic,  and  others 
as  an  atrocious  deed.  The  former  thought  they  could 
never  sufficiently  extol  the  exalted  courage  which  could 
sacrifice  the  ties  of  nature  and  friendship  to  the  public 
good.  The  greater  part,  however,  though  they  approv- 
ed of  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,"*  added,  that  every 
citizen  had  a  right  to  take  away  his  life,  except  his 
brother.  This  transaction  was  followed  by  a  tumult, 
which  was  soon  appeased,  and  an  accusation  prefer- 
red against  Timoleon,  from  which  he  was  acquitted/ 

The  judgment  which  he  passed  on  himself  was 
more  rigorous.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  what 
he  had  done  was  condemned .  by  the  greater  number, 
than  he. doubted  of  his  own  innocence,  and  resolved  to 
renounce  life.  His  friends,  by  their  intreaties  and 
attention,  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  some 
nourishment ;  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain 
with  them.     He  quitted  Corinth,  and  wandered  for 

'Plut.inTimol.  t.  i.  p.  238.  ■  Id.  ibid.  »Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  16.  p.  459.     . 
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sev^ul  years  in  solitary  places,  entirely  abandoned  to 
his  grief,  bitterly  deploring  the  errors  of  his  virtue,  and 
sometimes  the  ingratitude  of  the  Corinthians.'' 

We  shall  one  day  see  him  again  make  his  appear- 
ance with  more  lustre,  and  bestow  happiness  on  a  great 
empire  which  owed  to  him  its  liberty. 

The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther hastened  our  departure.  We  took  leave  of  Xeno- 
phon  with  great  regret.  I  again  met  with  him,  a  few 
years  after,  at  Scillus ;  and  at  a  proper  time,  shall  give 
you  an  account  of  the  conversations  I  then  had  with 
him.  His  two  sons  accompanied  us,  with  intention  to 
serve  in  the  troops  which  the  Athenians  were  prepar- 
ing to  send  to  the  Lacede&monians. 

In  our  road  we  fell  in  with  a  great  number  of  tra- 
vellers, who  were  repairing  to  Athens,  to  be  presenyt  at 
the  greater  Dionysia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  festi? 
vds  of  that  city.  Besides  the  gratification  I  expeoted 
for  my  curiosity  in  the  magnifictoce  of  the  other  spec- 
tacles, I  was  extremely  desirous  to  be  present  at  a 
competition  that  had  long  been  customary  at  this  time, 
in  which  poets  vied  with  each  other,  and  presented 
new  tragedies  and  comedies.  We  arrived  on  the  5th 
of  the  month  Elaphebolion,*  and  the  festival  was  to 
commence  in  eight  days.f 


•  Plat,  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  238.  Nep.  ibid.  c.  1.  *  The  first 
of  April  of  the  year  ^62  before  Christ.  '  f  See  note  V ,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Levies,  Beview,  and  Exercise  of  the  Troops  of  the  Athenians, 

Two  days  after  our  return  to  Athens,  we  repaired  to 
a  place  where  the  levy  of  the  troops  intended  to  be 
sent  into  Peloponnesus  was  to  be  made.  They  were  to 
form  a  junction  with  those  of  the  Lacedsemonians^and 
of  some  other  states,  to  oppose  conjointly  witli  them^ 
the  projects  of  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,^  Hegelo* 
ehi^,''  the  strategus  or  general,  was  seated  on  a  raised 
seat'  Near  him  a  taxiarch/  or  general  officer,  held 
the  register,  in  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
citizens  who,  being  of  sufficient  age  to  bear  ariiis,^  Avere 
summoned  to  attend  at  this  tribunal.  He  called  over 
the  names  aloud,  and  noted  down  those  whom  the 
general  had  chosen*'" 

The  Athenians  are  bound  to  serve  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  that  of  laxty,""  but  citizens  of  an  advanced 
age  are  tarely  required  to  serve  f  and  when  ttiose  who 
are  very  young  are  chosen,  care  is  taken  to  station 

P  Xen.  Hist.  Grcec.  lib.  7-  p.  642.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  S91. 
^  D'iod.  Sic.  p.  3&S.  '  Pint,  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  746.  •  Aristoph. 
in  Pac.  ▼.  1 172.  *  Id.  in  Equit.  ▼.  366.  Schol.  ibid.  Suid.  « 
Hesych.  in  KaraX.  Argum.  Orat.  Demosth.  adv.  Oljnip.  p.  1064. 
»  Lys.  in  Alcib.  p.  275.  Pol.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  115.  *  Ariat.  ap. 
Suid.  et  Harpocr.  in  ^rpal.  Pol.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  511.  Taylor  in 
Not.  ad  Lys.  p.  124.        '  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  752. 
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thenii  at  a  distance  from  the  posts  most  exposed/ 
Sometimes  the  government  fix^  the  age  of  the  re^ 
cruits,*  and  sometimes  they  are  drawn  for  by  lot.*" 

Such  as  farm  the  public  imposts,  or  perform  in  the 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  are  exempted 
from  service ;  *"  and  it  is  only  on  urgent  occasions  that 
the  siaves,"^  the  foreigners  settled  in  Attica,  and  the 
poorest  of  th^  citizens,  are  obliged  to  take  the  field.- 
These  are  very  seldom  inroUed,  because  they  have  not 
taken  the  oath  to  defend  the  country,  or  because  they 
are  supposed  to  have  no  interest  in  it  to  defend.  The 
law  confides  this  important  trust  only  to  citizens  pos- 
sessing some  property;  and  the  wealthiest  serve  as 
common  soldiers.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  loss  of 
a  battle,  by  enfeebling  the  higher  classes,  contributes 
to  give  the  inferior  ones  a  superiority,  which  may 
change  the  form  of  govcwimeiit/ 

The  republic  had  'engaged  to  furnish  the  army  of 
the  isiHies  with  six  thousand  men,  cavalry  and  infantry.* 
The  day  after  their  enrolment,  they  tumultuously  dis- 
persed thetnselves  with  their  arms  about  the  streets 
and  public  places.  Their  names  were  affixed  to  the 
statues  of  the  ten  heroes  after  whom  the  tribes  of 
Atheifs  are  named,'  so  that  any  person  might  read  on 
eddh  statue  the  tiiames  of  the  soldiers  of  each  tribe. 

^sch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  422.  Suid.  et  Etjm.  Magn.  in  Tepdp. 
•Demosth.  Philipp.  t.  i.  p.  50.  ^'liys.  pro  Mantit.  p.  307. 
«  Sim.  Pet.  p.  555.  Ulpian.  in  3  Olyiith.  p.  43.  *  Ariatoph. 
in  Ran.  v.  SS  et  705.  Schol.  ibid.  •  Aristoph.  ap.  Harpocr.  in 
®^.  Sam.  Pet.  p.  546.  '  Arlstot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c,  S;  t.  ii. 
p.  369^.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  393.  ^  Arisfoph.  itt  Ly4is|fc. 
V.  556,  &c.     Id.  in  Pac.  v.  1183.    Schol.  ibid. 
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A  few:days  after  there  was  a  review  of  the  troops^ 
to  which  Lwent,  in  company  with  Timagenes,  Apol- 
lodonjis,  and  Philotas.  We  there  saw  Iphicrates, 
Timotheus,  Phocion,  Chabrias,  %11  the  old  generals, 
and  those  for  the  present  year.  The  latter  had  been 
drawn  by  lot,  according  to  custom,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  chosen 
from  each  tribe.''  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  remark 
of  Philip  of  Macedon :  "  I  envy  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Athenians,"  said  he ;  "  they  find  ten  men  every 
year  able  to  command  their  armies,  whilst  I  could 
never  find  any  one  but  Parmenio  to  head  mine."* 

Formerly  the  command  devolved  alternately  on 
the  ten  strategic  Every  day  the  army  had  a  new 
general ;'°  and  when  the  council  was  divided,  the 
polemarch,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  repub- 
lic, had  the  right  of  giving  his  sufirage."^  At  present 
the  whole  authority  is  cpmmonly  vested  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  who  is  obliged,  at  his  return,  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  has  done,  unless  previously  in- 
vested with  unlimited  power."*  The  other  generals 
remain  at  Aithens,  with  no  other  function  than  that  of 
appearing  at  public  ceremonies.^ 

The  infantry*^  was  composed  of  three  orders :  the 
oplitK,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  the  light-armed ;  and 

^  Demostb.  Philip,  i.  p.  50.  Aristot.  et  Hypr.  ap  Harpocr. 
in  ^rpalrjY'  P^ut.  in  Cim.  p,  483  j  et  alii.  ^  Plut.  Apophth. 
t.  ii.  p.  177.  ■  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  liO.  Plut.  in  Arist.  t.  i.  p.  3«1. 
*  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  109.  *  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  200.  Suid. 
in  AvroKp.  ^  Demostb.  Philip,  i.  p.  51.  ^  Plut.  Reip.  Ger« 
Praecept.  t.  ii.  p.  810. 
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the  peltastse,  whose  arms  were  neither  so  ^vei^ty  as 
those  of  the  former,  nor  so  light  as  those  of  the 
latter/ 

The  defensive  armour  of  the  oplitee  consisted  of 
the  helqiet,  the  cuirass,  the  buckler,  and  a  sort  of 
buskins  that  covered  the  fore  part  of  the  leg;  their 
o£fensiive  weapons  were  the  lance  and  the  sword.' 

The  light-armed  troops  were  to  cast  javelins  or 
darts;  and  some  to  throw  stones  with  the  sling  or 
hand.  The  peltastae  carried  a  spear,  and  a  small 
shield  called  the  pelta. 

The  shields,  almpst  all  made  of  willow,^  or  some- 
times of  osier,  were  ornamented  with  colours,  em- 
blems, and  inscriptions."  I  saw  some  on  which  these 
words  were  written  in  golden  letters,  To  good  for- 
tune ;*  and  others,  on  which  some  officers  bore  sym- 
bols alluding  to  their  character  or  taste.  As  I  passed 
on,  I  overheard  an  old  man  saying  to  his  companions : 
I  was  in  that  unfortunate  expedition  into  Sicily,  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  I- served  under  Nicias,  Alcibiades, 
and  Lamachus.  You  have  heard  of  the  riches  of  th^ 
first,  and  of  the  valour  and  beauty  of  the  second ;  the 
third  was  distinguished  by  his  undaunted  courage. 
The  buckler  of  Nicias  was  decorated  with  gold  and 
purple,^  that  of  Lamachus  represented   a  gorgon's 


'  Arrian.  Tact.  p.  10.  ^lian.  Tact.  c.  2.  •  Suid.  in  'OirA. 
•  Thucyd.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  Pol.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  §  133.  Theophr.  Hist, 
Plant,  lib.  5.  c.  4.  p.  518.  "  ^schyl.  Sept.  cont.  Theb.  v.  395, 
&c.        *  Plut.  in  Demosth.  t.  i.  p.  855.         »  Plut.  in  Nic.  t.  i. 

p.  542.     Pol.  lib.4,  c.  10.  §  134. 

« 
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head,"  and  that  of  Alcibiades  bore  a  cupid  darting 
thunder.* 

I  was  desirous  of  hearing  the  rest  of  this  con- 
versation, but  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Iphi- 
erates,  to  whom  Apollodorus  had  been  recounting  the 
adventures  of  Tiinagenes  and  myself.  After  the  first 
salutations,  Timagenes  complimented  him  on  the 
changes  he  had  introduced  into  the  armour  of  the 
oplita^.  They  were  necessary,,  answered  Iphicrates  : 
the  phalanx,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their  arms, 
could  scarcely  perform  the  necessary  motions;  and 
were  better  fitted  to  resist,  than  act  oflfensively  against 
the  enemy.  The  metal  cuirass  is  exchanged  for  one 
of  canvas,  and  a  small  and  light  buckler  is  substituted 
for  those  enormous  shields,  which,  while  they  pro- 
tected the  body,  prevented  the  soldier  from  acting* 
The  spear  is  lengthened  one  third ;  and  the  sword  is 
half  as  long  again  as  formerly.  The  soldier  fastens^ 
and  unbinds  the  armour  of  his  legs  with  more  facility .*' 
I  was  particularly  desirous  of  rendering  the  oplitfle^ 
more  formidable,  for  they  are  in  an  army  what  the 
breast  is  to  the  human  body.  As  Iphicrates  had  no 
objection  to  display  his  eloquence,  he  pursued  his 
umile,  comparing  the  general  to  the  head,  the  cavalry 
to  the  feet,  and  the  light  troops  to  the  hands.*  Tima- 
genes asked  him,  why  he  had  not  adopted  the  Boeotian 
helmet,  which  covers  the  neck,  extending  even  over 
the  cuirass  ?**    This  question  led  to  many  others,  on 

•  Arigtoph.  Acbarn.  v.  573.  Schol.  ibid.  •  Plut.  in  Alcib. 
t.  i.  p.  198.  *»  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  360.  Nep.  in  I^^hicr.  c.  1. 
^  riut.  in  Pelop  t.  i.  p.  278.        *  Xen.  de  Re  Equest.  p.  952. 
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the  maiml  exereiae  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  on  the 
Greek  and  Persian  tactics.  I  at  the  same  time  made 
inquiries  of  Apollodorus  relative  tx)  many  subjects^ 
which  will  be  exj^ined  by  his  answers. 

Under  the  tea  strati^i,  said  he,  there  are  the  same 
number  of  taxiarchs,  who,  like  the  former,  are  an- 
nually appointed  by  lot,  and  drawn  from  each  tribe  in 
the  general  assembly.^  It  is  their  duty,  under  the 
direction  of  the  generals,  to  provide  the  army  with 
necessaries,  to  regulate  the  order  of  its  marches, 
superintend  its  encampments,'^  maintain  discipline, 
and  take  care  that  the  ai*ms  are  in  good  (»rder« 
Occasionally,  they  command  the  right  wing,<  and  the 
^dnfehd  sometimes  dispatches  diem  to  carry  the  news 
of  a  victory,  and  give  a  particular  account  of  what 
{»ased  in  the  battle.^ 

At  this  mosnent  we  saw  a  xma  habited  in  a  tunic* 
ceacMng  to  his  knees,  and  over  which  he  should  have 
worn  his  cuiraes,  which  he  held  in  his  ha^ds,  with  his 
other  arms.  On  his  af^oaching  the  taxiarch  of  hi$ 
tribe,  near  to  whoin  we  were,  Ck)mrade,  said  that 
ofiicer  to  him,  why  do  you  not  put  on  your  cuinmP 
He  answered,  The  tone  of  my  service  is  expired ;  I 
iras  ploughing  my  field  when  you  called  over  the 
names  yesterday.  1  was  inroUed  in  the  militia  under 
the  archonship  of  Callias;  look  at  your  list  of  ar- 

•  Demosth.  Philip,  i.  p.  50.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  54.  '  Slgon. 
de  Rep.  Ath«i.  Itb.  4.  c.  5.  Port.  Arcbfl^l.  GrsBc.  lib.  3.  e.  S. 
^Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  35«.  *"  i^chin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  429. 
*  Xen.  Exped.  lib.  5.  p.  347.    ^Hah.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  37. 
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chons/  and  you  will  see  that  upwards  of  forty-two 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  period.  Nevertheless, 
if  my  country  stands  in  need  of  me,  I  have  brought 
my  arms.  The  officers  having  examined,  found  that 
what  he  said  was  true ;  and,  after  conferring  with  the 
general,  erased  the  name  of  this  worthy  citizen,  and 
substituted  another.^ 

The  places  of  the  ten  taxiarchs  are  of  that  kind  of 
public  employments  which  men  are  more  anxious  to 
obtain,  than  scrupulously  to  discharge.  Most  of 
them  avoid  following  the  army,  and  their  functions 
are  divided  among  the  chiefs  whom  the  general  places 
at  the  head  of  divisions  and  subdivisions.'"  They  are 
pretty  numerous.  Some  have  the  command  of  128 
men,  others  of  256,  5  3  a,  and  1024,°  following  a  pro- 
portion unlimited  in  ascending,  but  which  in  xlescend- 
ing  ends  in  a  term  that  may  be  considered  as  the 
element  or  basis  of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
phalanx.  This  element  is  the  file,  sometimes  com- 
posed  of  eight  men,  but  oftener  of  sixteen."" 

Here  I  interrupted  ApoUodorus,  to  show  him  a 
man  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  a  caduceus  in 
his  hand.^  I  have  already,  said  I,  seen  several  of 
these  pass  by.  They  are  heralds,  answered  he.  Their 
persons  are  sacred,  and  their  functions  important; 


^  Demostb.  ap.  Harpoc.  in  *£'nrcJvi;p.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Pac. 
V.  118L  Lys.  pro  Mil.  p.  161.  **  Polysen.  Stratag.  lib.  3.  c.  9. 
i  10.  '^  Arriao.  Tact.  p.  S8.  MUsLa.  Tact.  c.  4.  *  Xenoph. 
Uiat.  Grmc.  lib.  4.  p.  515.  Arriax^  Taet.  p.  18.  JSKan.  c.  7- 
'^Thucyd.lib.  1.C.63. 
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I  they  proclaim  war,  propose  a  truce  or  peace,**  publish 

the  orders  of  the  general/  give  out  orders,  assemble 
the  army,*  declare  the  time  of  departure/  the  place  of 
destination,  and  how  many  days'  provision  will  be 
necessary.*  If,  at  the  moment  of  attack  or  retreat, 
4he  voice  of  the  herald  is  overpowered  by  the  tumult, 
signals  are  hoisted ;"  if  the  dust  prevents  them  from 
being  seen,  the  trumpet  is  sounded/  and  all  these 
methods  failing,  an  aide-du-camp  flies  from  rank  to 
rank,  to  carry  the  commands  of  the  general/ 

At  this  instant,  some  young  men,  passing  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  had  nearly  thrown  down  several  grave 
personages  who  were  marching  with  slow  and  solemn 
steps.  The  first,  said  ApoUodorus,  are  messengers ;  • 
the  latter,  soothsayers :  two  kinds  of  men  often  employ- 
ed in  our  army ;  the  one,  to  carry  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
•  neral  to  a  distance ;  the  other,  to  examine  the  entrails  of 
the  victims,  and  declare  from  them  the  will  of  the  gods/ 

Thus,  said  I,  among  the  Greeks,  the  operations  of 
a  campaign  depend  on  the  interest  and  ignorance  of 
these  pretended  interpreters  of  the  commands  of 
heaven.  Too  often,  replied  he.  Yet,  admitting  that 
superstition  has  introduced  them  among  us,  it  is  not 
perhaps  impolitic  to  retain  them.     Our  soldiers  are 

*  Xen.  Hist.  Grsec.  lib.  4.  p.  533.  Id.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  5. 
p.  366.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  317.  Id.  de  Laced.  Rep.  p.  686.  *  Id. 
Exped.  lib.  3.  p.  S99.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  312.  .  Schol.  Aristoph.  in 
Av.  v.  450.  ■  Thucyd.  ibid.  c.  63.  Suid.  in  Xojp.  iElian.  Tact, 
c.  34.  "Xen.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  319 ;  et  alii.  ^ Suid.  in'  Exraxr. 
Guisch.  Tact,  d' Arrien.  t.  ii.  p.  169.  •  Suid.  In  *Hi/.6§oSp.  Har- 
pocr.  in  A^o/xox.  *  Xen.  de  Mag.  Eqnit.  p.  97^.  Id,  Exped. 
Cyr.  et  alii. 
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free  men;  brave;  but  impatient,  and  incapable  of 
submitting  to  the  prudent  delays  of  a  general,  wfao^ 
unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  listen  to  reason,  has 
frequently  no  other  resource  but  to  nmke  the  gods 
speak. 

As  we  were  walking  around  the  phalanx,  I  ob- 
served that  each  general  officer  bad  by  his  side  a 
subaltern,  who  never  quitted  him.  He  is  his  shield- 
bearer,**  said  ApoUodorus.  He  is  obliged  to  follow 
him  into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and,  on  certain  oc€a>^ 
sions,  to  take  charge  of  bis  buckler.''  Every  oplites, 
or  heavy-armed  soldi^,  has  likewise  an  attendant,"^ 
who,  amcmg  other  functions,  executes  that  of  shield- 
bearer;^  but  care  is  taken  to  send  him  back  to  the 
baggage  before  the  engagenoent/  With  us,  dishonouT 
lies  m  the  lo^  of  the  buckler,*  and  not  of  the  sword 
or  other  offensive  weapons.  Why  diis  difierence? 
said  I.  To  give  us.  a  ixioimantaus  lesson,  answered  he; 
to  teiiich  us  to  think  W$&  of  spiUiiig  the  blood  of  the 
enemy,  than  of  preventing  them  from  shedding  owre  ;** 
thus  intimating,  that  war  should  rather  be  deemed  » 
state  of  defence  than  of  attack. 

We  ne:!^t  went  to  the  Lyceum,  to  see  the  cavalry 
reviewed.  The  command  of  it  b^n^  ef  right  to  two 
generals  named  hipparchs,  and  ten  particular  officers 


■*  -filiaix.  Var.  ;Hist.  lib.  11.  c.  9.  Plut.  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  194. 
*^  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  4.  p.  321.  *  Thucyd.  uk  8.  c.  17.  p.  J77. 
•  Polyaen.  Stratag.  lib.  2.  c.  3^  §  10.  '-^liao.  Tact.  c.  53. 
ArriaiuTact.  p.  73.  «  JEschin.  in  Tim.  p«S^4.  Lya.  in  Theomn^ 
p.  1-74.    Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  10.        *■  Plut.  in  Pelop.  t»  i.  p.  27^3, 
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called  pbylarchs ;  both  of  which  are  annually  drawn 
by  lot  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.* 

Some  Athenians  are  early  inrolled  in  this  body, 
as  almost  all  the  others  are  in  the  infantry.  It  con- 
sists only  of  twelve  hundred  men,^  each  tribe  furnish- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty,  with  the  officer  who  is 
to  command  them.*  The  number  actually  employed 
is  usually  regulated  by  that  of  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  proportion,  which  varies  according  to 
circumstances,  is  often  that  of  one  to  ten ;  that  is  to 
say,  two  hundred  horses  are^  added  to  two  thousand 
^litJfe." 

It  is  not  above  a  century,  s^id  ApoUodorus,  that 
w€  have  had  any  cavalry  in  our  armies.  It  )s  nume- 
rdi^s  in  Thessaly,  because  that  country  abounds  in 
padturage.  The  other  districts  of  Greece  ar^  so  dry 
And  barren,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  rear  horses ;  ftv 
ivhicb  reason  none  but  the  rich  enter  into  the  cavalry  ;^ 
and  hence  the  respect  and  honour  annexed  to  that 
service.* 

No  person  can  obtain  admission  into  this  corps 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  generals,  the  par- 
ticular officers,  and  especially  of  the  senate,  who  pay 
extraordinary  attention  to  the  maintenance  and  splen^ 
dour  of  so  distmguished  a  body  of  men.^  They  are 
now  attending  at  the  inspection  of  the  new  levies. 

*  Demosth.  Philip,  i.  p.  50.  ^  Andoc.  Orat.  de  Pace^  p.  94. 
Suid.  in'l^nr.  'PoH.  lib.  S.  c.  9.  §  94.  Harpocr.  in  #vX. 
*  Demosth.  ibid.  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grsc.  lib.  1.  p.  440.  "  Xen« 
it  Re  EqttesCr.  p.  955.  *  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  iii.  t.  ii.  p. 
MS.        ^  Xed.  de  m ag.  Eqnit.  p.  9^5.    Lyeurg.  lip.  Hairpocr. 
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The  soldiers  appeared  before  them  with  a  hehnet^ 
cuimss,  buckler,  sword,  lance  or  javelin,  a  small  cloak, 
&c.  Whilst  they  were  proceeding  to  the  examination 
of  the  arms,  Timagenes,  who  had  made  every  thing 
relative  to  the  military  art  his  particular  study,  said 
to  us:  A  cuirass  too  wide,  or  too  strait,  becomes 
either  an  insupportable  weight,  or  binds  and  confines 
the  body.**  The  helmet  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
suffer  the  horseman  occasionally  to  draw  it  down 
over  the  middle  of  his  face.  The  left  arm  should  be 
defended  by  the  armour  lately  invented,  which,  easily 
stretching  and  folding  up,  wholly  covers  that  part  of 
the  body  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand.  On  the 
right  arm  should  be  worn  leather  arno^ pieces,  and 
brass  plates ;  and  in  certain  places  calves-skin,  care 
being  taken  that  these  means  of  defence  do  not  con- 
fine the  motions  of  the  body;  the  legs  and  feet  should 
be  defended  by  leathern  boots,'  provided  with  spurs/ 
The  sabre  is  justly  preferred  to  the  sword  for  horse- 
men. Instead  of  those  long  lances,  so  brittle  and 
heavy,  that  you  see  used  by  most  of  our  soldiers,  I 
should  like  better  two  small  pikes  of  the  service  wood, 
the  one  to  throw,  the  other  for  defence.*  The  head 
and  breast  of  the  horse  should  be  protected  by  armour, 
and  his  flanks  and  belly  by  cloths  spread  on  his  back, 
on  which  the  rider  may  be  seated." 

Though  the  Athenian  cavalry  had  not  adopted  all 
the  improvenients  which  Timagenes  had  suggested, 

«  Xen.  de  Re  Equestr.  p.  952.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  953.  •  Id. 
ibid.  p.  944.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  953.  » Id.  ibid.  p.  952.  et  de 
Magifit.  Equit.  p.  968.     "^ 
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yet  he  was  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  armed.  The  senators  and  general 
officers  dismissed  some  who  did  not  appear  to  have 
sufficient  strength  of  body/  and  reproached  others 
with  neglecting  their  arms.  They  next  examined 
whether  the  horses  were  easy  to  mount,^  docile  to  the 
bit,  and  capable  of  supporting  fatigue ;'  whether  they 
were  not  vicious,*  too  fiery,  or  too  tame.*"  Several  of 
them  were  found  faulty,  and  rejected  ;  to  prevent  any 
of  the  old  or  infirm  ones  from  ever  again  being  intro- 
duced, they  were'  marked  on  the  jaw  with  a  hot  iron.^ 

During  the  course  of  this  examination,  the  sol- 
diers of  one  of  the  tribes  advanced  with  loud  clamours 
to  accuse  to  the  senate  one  of  their  comrades,  who, 
a  few  years  before,  in  the  heat  of  action,  had  pass- 
ed from  the  infantry  into  the  cavalry,  without  the 
permission  of  the  officers.  The  offence  being  public, 
and  the  law.  express,^  he  was  sentenced  to  that  species 
of  infamy  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  privileges. 

The  same  penalty  is  inflicted  (Hi  the  citizen  who 
refuses  to  serve*  unless  compelled  by  the  courts  of 
justice.^  It  is  incurred  likewise  by  the  soldier  who 
flies  at  sight  of  the  enemy,  or,  to  avoid  danger,  es« 

*  Xen.  de  Magist.  Equit.  p.  955.  '  Id.  de  Re  Equestr.  p. 
936.  '  Id.  de  Magist.  Equit.  p.  954.  « Id.  de  Re  Equestr. 
p.  937.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  947.  *  Hesych.  et  Btym.  Tpvch: 
Eustath.  in  Odyss.  lib.  4.  p.  1517.  *  Lys*  in  Alcib.  I.  p.  ^76 
et  282.  Id.  in  Alcib.  2.  p.  299.  Lys.  ap.  Harpocr.  Aoxiju..  De- 
mosth.  pro  Rhod.  Libert,  p.  148.  *  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  p.  865 . 
I<1.  in  Timocr.  p.  78S^.        '  Xenoph.  de  Magist^  Equity  p.  955. 
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capess  into  a  less  exposed  rank.'  In  all  these  cases, 
the  ofiender  is  excluded  from  the  general  assembly 
and  public  sacrifices;  and  should  he  a{^}ear,  each 
citizen  is  entitled  to  commence  a  prosecution  against 
him.  The  punishments  for  such  delinqu^cies  are 
different ;  and  if  it  be  a  pecuniary  fine,  he  is  thrown 
into  prison  till  he  pays  it 

Treason  is  punished  with  death,^  as  is  desertion  ;^ 
for  to  desert  is  to  betray  the  state.''  The  general  has 
the  power  of  degrading  to  an  inferior  rank,  and  even 
of  employing  in  the  meanest  functions,  the  officer  wb6 
^ebonours  himself,  or  is  guilty  of  disobedience.* 

Such  rigorous  laws,  said  I,  must  certainly  main- 
tain  a  seme  of  honour  and  subordinatiott  in  your 
armiesi.  Apollodoras  answered :  A  state  which  ceases 
to  protect  its  Jaws  can  my  longer  expect  to  be  pitK 
tected  by  Aecii.  The  most  essential  of  all,  that 
which  obliges  each  citizen  personally  to  defend  bis 
cotmtry,  is  every  day  shamefully  violated.  The 
wealthiest  procure  themselves  to  be  regbtered  in  the 
cavalry,  and  avoid  service,  either  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions,"^ or  by  finding  a  substitute,  whom  they 
fenish  with  a  horse.'"  We  shall  soon  have  no  more 
Athemaiis  in  our  armies.  Yon  saw  a  smaH  number 
indeed  enrolled  yesterday,  but  they  have  been  just 

'iBschtn.  in  €tes.  p.  466.  Lj9.  in  Alcib.  1.  p.  97B  et  97S. 
^  hf9.  ki  Vmwn.  p.  49B.  '  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  Sea.  ^  Suid.  et 
Hesych.  in  AMjxoX.  ^Xenoph.  deMiigist.  Equit.  p.  95T.  Id. 
£xped.  Cjt.  lib.  3.  p.  290.  Pel.  Leg.  Att.  p.  655.  "  Utoosth. 
in  Mid.  p.  #39.  Xen.  de  Bfagist.  Bquit.  p,  Pfl^.  "  Potter.  Ar- 
cJmmI.  OffVG.  lib.  S.  e.  3. 
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associated  with  a  band  of  mercenaries,  to  whom  we 
Unsfa  not  to  conikle  the  safety  of  tfie  republic*  For 
some  time  past  a  set  of  daring  diiefs  have  arisen  in 
Greece,  who  after  collecting  soldiers  of  all  nations^ 
%  finom  country  to  country,  with  death  and  desolation 
in  their  train,  prostitutii^  their  valour  to  the  powder 
that  pays  them,  and  equally  ready  to  turn  their  arms 
a^inst  it  on  the  slightest  discont^tit""  Such,  at  this 
day,  are  the  resources  and  the  hope  of  Athens.  Nd 
sooner. b  war  declared,  tiian  the  people,  accustomed 
to  the  sweets  of  peace,  and  dreading  the  fatigues  of  a 
campaign,  exdann  with  one  voice,  Send  for  ten  thoir* 
iiand  or  twentj  thousand  foreigners.^  Our  ancestors 
would  have  shuddered  at  these  disgraceful  damours ; 
but  abuse  has  becono^  custcm,  and  that  custom  kuv« 
However,  said  I^  if  among  timte  venal  troops  you 
eould  find  some  capable  of  i^sdpliae,  by  incorporat- 
ing them  with  your  own,  you  would  compel  them  to 
keep  a  mutual  watdi  qver  each  other,  and  possibly 
produce  an  use&l  emulatiofr.'^  If  our  virtues  stand  in 
need  of  spectators,  answ^ed  he^  why  go  in  search  of 
them  out  of  the  limits  of  the  republic?  By  an  admtm- 
bie  institution,  the  members  of  si  triiie  or  district  are 
enrolled  in  the  same  cohort,  ifae  siM|ie  squadron ;  they 
march,  they  fight  by  the  side  of  their  relations,  their 
frii^ds,  their  neighbours,  their  livaJs.     What  soldier 

*  DeoMMlh.  HI  Aristocr.  p.  T4T.  Id.  Philip.  V  p.  50.  Isoer.  ffte 
Pace,  t.  i.  p.  384.    Id.  OraW  ad  Philip,  t.  i.  p.  S76.    Id.  Epist.  %.- 
Bfi  PMU|»  i^id>  p.  457.    Id.  Epbt.  ad.  ArehidL  ap.  Pbot.  Bibliotli. 
p.  534w  Folysn.  SttaflttLg.  Mb.  SL  e.  la  (9.      ^  D«nosth.  PbSlp. 
1.  p.  50.        *»  Xen.  deMagist.  Equit.  p.  971. 
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would  dare  to  commit  an  act  of  cowardice  in  the 
presence  of  such  formidable  witnesses  ?  How,  at  his 
return,  could  he  bear  the  sight  of  men  ever  ready  to 
cover  him  with  confusion  ? 

After  ApoUodorus  had  expatiated  on  the  scan- 
dalous luxury  which  the  officers,  and  even  the  generals, 
were  beginning  to  introduce  into  the  army,'  I  de- 
sired him  to  inform  me  of  the  pay  of  the  foot  soldiers 
and  cavalry.  That,  answered  ApoUodorus,  has  varied 
according  to  times  and  circumstances.  I  have  heard 
old  men,  who  served  sixty-eight  years  ago  at  the  siege 
of  Potidaea,  say,  that  the  pay  of  the  oplites,  for  him- 
self and  attendant,'  was  two  drachmas  a  day;*  but 
this  was  a  singular  instance,  and  exhausted  the  pub- 
lic-treasury. About  twenty  years  after,  the  republic 
was  obliged  to  dismiss  a  body  of  light  troops  that  had 
been  sent  for  from  Thrace,  because  they  required  the 
half  of  this  pay.^ 

The  ordinary  pay  of  the  oplites,  at  present,  is  four 
oboli,  or  twenty  drachmas,  a  month. f  Twice  this 
sum  is  usually  given  to  the  leader  of  a  cohort,  and 
quadruple  to  the  general/  This  sum  is  sometimes 
reduced,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  to  one  half;' 
in  which  case  it  is  presumed  that  this  is  sufficient  to 


'  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  635.  Theoph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  12.  p.  533. 
•  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  *  1  livre  16  sols  (or  18  pence.)  •  Thu- 
cyd.  lib.  7.  c  27.  p.  461.  f  About  12  sols  (or  6  pence)  a  day ; 
18  livres  (or  15  shillings)  monthly.  "  Theopomp.  ap.  Poll, 
lib.  9.  c.  6.  §  64.  Eusiath.  in  Iliad,  p.  9^1.  Id.  In  Ofyts.  p. 
1405.  «  Xen.  Bxped.  Cyr.  lib.  7.  p.  f02  ct  413.  '  Dempsth. 
Philip.  I.  p.  51.       . 
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procure  a  bare  subsistence  for  the  foot  soldier,  and 
that  his  share  of  booty  M^ill  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  pay  of  the  horseman,  in  time  of  war,  is,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  double,'  triple,*  nay,  even 
quadruple,**  to  that  of  the  foot  soldier.  In\  peace, 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  pay,  he  receives,  for  the 
maintenance  of  bis  horse,  sixteen  drachmas  a  month,* 
which  makes  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  forty 
talentsf  for  tlie  public  treasury."" 

ApoUodorus  was  never  wearied  with  satisfying 
my  curiosity.  The  soldiers,  before  they  march,  said 
he,  are  ordered  to  lay  in  provisions  for  some  days."^ 
It  is  then  the  business  of  the  generals  to  provide  the 
markets  with  every  thing  necessary.''  The  bagg^  is 
conveyed  in  covered  waggons,  on  beasts  of  burthen 
and  by  slaves.  Sometimes  the  soldiers  are  themselves 
obliged  to  carry  it.' 

You  wish  to  know  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
respecting .  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  The 
right  of  disposing  of  them,  or  making  a  distribution, 
has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  general.  During  the  Trojan  war  they  were 
laid  at  his  feet ;  one  part  he  reserved  for  himself,  and 
divided  the  remainder  either  among  the  chiefs  or 
soldiers.*     Eight  hundred  years  after,  the  generals 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  5.  c.  47.  *  Demosth.  ibid.  ^  Xen.  Hist 
Graec.  lib.  5.  p.  656.  *  About  14  liyres  8  sols  (or  13  shilUngs.) 
t  About  216,000  livres  (or  9,000/.  sterling.)  «  Xen.  de  Mag. 
Equit.  p.  956.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  55?.  **  Aristoph.  Acharn.  v. 
196.  SchoLibid.  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  752.  *  Xen.  Memor.  lib. 
3.  p.  762.  '  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  5.  p.  303^  &c.  «  Homer. 
Iliad,  lib.  9.  v.  330.     Odyss.  lib.  9.  v.  39  -,  lib.  14.  v.  232. 
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related  the  partition  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians  after  the  battle  of  Platasa.  Tliey  were  shaied 
among  the  soldiers,  alter  soling  apart  a  certain  por- 
tion to  decorate  the  teimples  of  Greece,  and  decreeing 
proporticmable  resraids  ti>  tl^se  who  had  distin-^ 
guished  themselves  in  the  actiiao.^ 

From  that  period  to  the  present  time,  the  Grecian 
generals  have  been  seen  successivdy  disposing  of  the 
sums  arising  from  the  sale  .of  plunder ;  depositing 
them  in  the  public  treasury  ;^  assigning  them  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  public  works/  or  the  decoration 
of  temples  ;^  enriching  with  them  their  friends  or  s6l«- 
diers ;"'  adding  them  to  their  own  wealth/  or  at  least 
appropriating  to  themsdves  the  third,  which  in  certain 
countries  is  regularly  assisted  them  by  constant 
usage.^ 

With  us  there  is  no  law  to  restrain  the  preroga^ 
tive  of  the  general,  who  avails  himself  oi  it  as  he 
happens  to  be  more  or  less  disinterested.  All  that 
the  siM»  requires  of  him  is,  that  the  trcx>p8  may  live,  if 
possible,  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  and  find  in  the 
division  of  the  spotis-  a  supplement  to  their  pay,  when 

^  Herodot.  lib.  9.  c.  80.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11.  p.  S5.  Plut.  in 
Aristid.  1. 1.  p.  831.  '  This  is  what  was  done  sometimes  by 
Ctuoji,  Plttt  p.  4M.  et  487  ;t  by  Timothbu«^  Nep.  in  Tim.  e. 
1 ;  by  Ltsander,  Xen.  Hist.  Grsec.  lib.  S.  p.  469.  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  13.  p.  925.  Phit.  in  Lys.  p.  449.  ^  Cimon.  Plut.  in  Cim. 
p.  487.  Nep.  in  Cim.  c.  9.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  9. «.  80.  Thiicyd. 
lib.  3.  c.  114.  "  Mthonidbs,  Diod.  Sic.  lib  11.  p.  03.  Aob- 
siLAus,  Nep.  in  Ages.  c.  3.  Plut.  in  Ages,  p.eoi.  Xen.  in  Ages, 
fw  654.  Iphickatbs^  Poly»n.  Stratag.  lib.  S.  c^  9.  §  8.  "  Cx- 
Jtoii,  Pint,  et  Neil.  «t  sufira.  «  CLB^Msns^  Polyb.  Hist.  lib. 
2.  p.  147. 
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it  become  necessary  to  diminish  it  from  motives  of 
economy. 

The  following  days  were  set  apart  for  the  exercise 
of  the  tnoops.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  of  all  the 
manoeuvres  to  which  I  was  a  witness ;  my  description 
wotiid  be  but  imperfect,  and  useless  to  those  for 
whom  I  am  writing:  the  following  are  only  a  few 
general  observations. 

Near  Mount  Anchesmus,  we  found  a  body  of 
sixteen  hundred  heavy-armed  infantry,  drawn  up  six- 
teen deep,  and  one  hundred  in  front,  each  soldier  oc^ 
cupyingP  the  space  of  four  cubits.*  To  them  was 
added  aiwther  body  of  light-armed  troops. 

Itie  best  men  were  placed  in  the  first  and  last 
ranks.*  Hie  commanders  of  the  files  especially,  as 
well  as  those  at  each  end,  were  all  of  them  men  dis* 
tinguished  for  their  bravery  and  experience.'  One  of 
the  officers  gave  the  word  of  command.  Take  up 
your  arms,  cried  he  :*  Followers,  leave  tke  phalaia ; 
Raise  your  pikes :  Lower  your  pke$ :  File*leader, 
dress  the  files :  Take  your  distances :  To  the  ri^t 
about :  To  the  left  about  :^  The  pike  within  your 
buckler:''  March:*  Halt:  DouUe  your  files:  Rel 
cover  your  position  :  The  Lacedaemonian  evolution  : 
Recover  your  position,  &c. 

At  the  word  of  command,  we  saw  the  phalanx 

^  JSlian.  Tact.  c.  11.  *  5  fbet  8  inches  Fronds  (or  $  hiet 
Engliah  neaiiy).  *  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  S,  p.  7^^.  '  ArrtaD. 
Tlu^.  p.90etSS.  JSHan.  Tact.  c.  61.  «^rian.  ibid.  p.  73. 
J£ifan.  Tatt.  o.  52  et  5S.  <  Tbeopbr.  Chanel.  n$fi  'O^^i^. 
^  Aristo^  in  Av.  v.  388.  Scbol.  ibid.  '  Arrian.  iBlian,  lai 
supra. 
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successively  open  its  files  and  ranks,  close  and  com* 
press  them,  so  that  the  soldier,  occupying  only  the 
space  of  one  cubit,*  was  no  longer  able  to  move  either 
to  the  right  or  left/  Now  we  saw  it  form  a  close 
line,  and  now  divided  into  sections,  the  intervals  of 
which  were  occasionally  occupied  by  light  troops;* 
and,  at  length,  by  means  of  certain  evolutions,  assum* 
ing  all  the  forms  of  which  it  was  capable,  marching  for- 
ward in  a  column  in  a  perfijct  or  oblong  square,  either 
with  a  hollow  or  solid  centre,  &c.* 
»  During  these  manoeuvres,  blows  were  frequently 
given  to  untractable  or  negligent  soldiers.**  This  sur- 
prised me  the  more,  as  among  the  Athenians  it  is  not 
permitted  to  strike  even  a  slave.*"  Hence  I  concluded 
that  dishonour  in  polished  nations,  often  depends  more 
ou  arbitaiy  circumstances  than  on  the  real  nature  of 
things. 

These  evolutions  were  scarcely  finished  before  we 
discovered  a  cloud  of  dust  arising  at  a  distance,  and 
the  advanced  posts'^  announced  the  apprbach  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  a  second  body  of  infantry  that  had 
.  been  exercising  at  the  Lyca&um,*  and  which  had  been 
sent  by  its  commanders  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
former,  to  exhibit  the  representation  of  a  battle.^ 
The  shout,  to  arms !  was  instantly  given ;  the  soldiers 

*  18  inches.  ^  Arrian.  Tact.  p.  32.  ^lian.  Tact.  c.  11. 
'  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  5.  p.  353.  ^  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3. 
p.  304.  Tradact.  de  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Luzerne,  p.  407.  t*  i« 
Arrian.  Tact.  p.  69.         ^  Xen.  ibid.  lib.  5.  p.  368.  «  Id.  de 

Rep.  Athen.  p.  693.  *  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  3.  p.  278.  '  Aria- 
toph.  in  Pac.  v.  355.  Schol.  ibid,  in  v.  353.  f  Oaosand.  Inst, 
c.  10.  p.  34. 
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flew  to  their  ranks,  and  the  light  troops  took  their 
station  in  the  rear ;  whence  they  poured  on  the  enemy* 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones,  which  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  phalanx.* 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  Were  advancing  with  re* 
doubled  speed,  ^  carrying  their  pikes  on  the  right 
shoulder.  Their  light  troops  approached'  with  loud 
shouts,  were  repulsed,  put  to  flight,  and  succeeded  by 
the  oplitse,  who  halted  at  the  distance  of  the  flight  of 
a  javelin.  A  profound  silence  now  reigned  through 
both  lines/  Presently  the  trumpet  g^ve  the  signal. 
The  soldiers  sang  the  hymn  of  battle  in  honour  of 
Mars;'  and  lowered  their  pikes,  some  striking  their 
bucklers  with  them.""  The  whole  body  ran  forward  in 
a  Ime,  and  in  perfect  order.  To  increase  their  ardour, 
the  general  gave  the  shout  of  battle,"  while  they 
a  thousand  times  repeated  after  him  Exeleu, 
£l£L£L£u!''  The  action  now  appeared  very  ani- 
mated; the  enemy  were  dispersed,  and  we  heard 
the  word  Alale?!    which  is   the   shout  of  vie- 

«  Xcn.  Cyrop.  lib.  6.  p.  167.  Arrian.  Tact.  p.  20.  *  Ono- 
Sander  (Inst.  cap.  10.)  says,  that  in  these  mock  fights  the  oplitfl» 
had  staves  and  leathern  straps ;  the  light-armed  troops^  pellets 
or  clods  of  earth.  ^  Xen.  Exped.  lib.  6.  p.  387.  '  jElian.  Tact, 
c.  17.  ^  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  3.  ▼.  8.  >  Xen.  Hist.  Grsec.  lib.  S. 
p.  474.  Id.  Exped.  lib.  4.  p.  394,  396,  &c.  *  Id.  Exped.  lib. 
1.  p.  865.  PoU:  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  §  163.  *  Xen.  ap.  Demet.  Pha- 
ler.  c.  9S.  •  Id.  Exped.  lib.  1.  p.  865.  Ariitoph.  in  Av.  v.  363. 
Sebol.  ibid.  Hesych.  et  Suid.  in  'EXcXev.  f  In  ancient  times, 
the  last  letter  of  the  word  AlaU'WBS  pronounced  like  the  French 
i  (Plat,  in  Cratyl.  t.  i.  p.  418).  To  adapt  this  observation  to  the 
English  mo'te  (if  pronouncing  the  vowels,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  desire  the  reader  to  substitute  a  for  e  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ee  fbr  i  in  the  seeond. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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tory,^  re-echoed  on  all  sides  through  our  littie 
army. 

Our  light  troops  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,' 
and  brought  in  several  prisoners.  The  victorious  sol-* 
diers  prepared  a  trophy,  and,  i*&nging  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  in  front  of  an  adjoining  camp,  laid 
down  their  arms,  but  in  such  order  as  to  be  found  all 
ready  formed  on  taking  them  up/  They  then  retired 
ihto  the  camp;  where,  after  taking  a  slight  repast^  they 
passed  the  night  on  beds  of  leaves/ 

None  of  the  precautions^  observed  in  time  of  wwr 
wer6  neglected.  No  fires  were  made  in  the  camp  ;* 
but  some  were  lighted  in  the  front  to  discover  any  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy/  Evening  sentinels  were  posted,^ 
and  relieved  at  the  different  watches  of  the  night/ 
The  round  was  often  made  by  an  officer  carrying  a 
little  bell',  at  the  sound  of  which  the  sentinel  pronounc- 
ed  the  order  or  watch- word.  This  word  is  a  sign> 
changed  from  time  to  time,  to  distinguish  those  of  the 
same  party.  It  is  communicated  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  before  a  battle^  to  enable  them  to  rally  in  the 
heat  of  action ;  and  before  nighty  that  they  may  know 
each  other  in  the  dark/    The  general  gives  it ;  and 

p  ArUtoph.  in  Av.  r.  9M  et  1761.  ,  SoboL  ibid.  Hesych.  in 
'▲A4t\.  ^  XcDoph.  Bxped.  lib.  6i  p.K7.  '  Trudiusiian  de 
rSxp^dltioD  de  Cyrus^  par  M.  le  Camte  do  la  litnerne,  t.  i.  p^ 
9S1.  « Polyen.  lib.  3.  c^p^  d.  (  19.  EopUth.  in  OdyM.  p.  l^t. 
Sdiot.  Aristoph.  in  Pao.  r.  34f .  '  Aristopb.  in  At.  v.  84ft. 
■  Xen.  Hist.  Grtec  lib.  6.  p.  587.  *  Id.  Exped.  lib.  7.  p.  406L 
'  Id.  ibid,  lib  4.  p.  316.  >  Ajristoph.  in  Av.  r.  843  et  ll(Sa 
Sckol.  ibid.  \J\plw.  in  Oemosth.  deFlda.  Leg.  p.  d77<  *  Xom 
Exped.  lib.  6.  p.  366 ;  lib.  7.  p.  406. 
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the  greatest  mark  af  diatinctioa  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  confer,  is  to  grant  this  privilege  to  another.  ^  Ttm 
followii^  formularies  are  frequently  employed ;  Jufi^ 
TER  Saviour  and  Hercules  Conductoe;* 
JupitER  Saviour  and  Victory:  Minerva^Pal- 
LAs;  The  Sun  and  Moon;  Sword  and  Daoger^^ 

Iphici*ate6,  who  had  never  quitted  us>  told  us  that 
he  had  suppressed  the  use  of  die  bell  in  going  the 
roiHids ;  and,  the  better  to  conceal  the  word  from  the 
enemy,  gave  out  two  different  ones  for  the  ofBcor  and 
the  sentinel>  so  that  one^  for  instance^  answered, 
Jupiter  Saviour;  the  other,  Neptui^e** 

Iphicrates  was  of  opinion  that  the  camp  should  be 
defended  by  a  circumvallation.  That  is  a  precaution, 
said  he,  which  should  be  constantly  observed,  and 
whidx  I  never  neglected,  even  when  in  a  friendly 
country/ 

You  see  those  beds  of  kavcs,  added  he*  Soma^ 
times,  I  order  one  only  to  be  otidefQC  two  soldiecs, 
at  others  each  soldier  has  two*  I  then  quit  my  camp  ; 
the  enemy  comes,  numbers  my  beds,  and,  supposing, 
me  at  the  head  of  more  or  fewer  forces. than  I  really* 
bfive,  either  does  not  venture  to  attack  .me,  or  attacks 
to  disadvantage.^ 

I  maintain  vi^lance  among  my  troops,  by  privately 
exciting  -  panic  terrors,  by  frequent  alarms,  and  sdme^ 
times  by  a  false  rumour  of  treachery,  of  an  ambuscade, 
w  of  a  reinforcement  received  by  the  enemy.** 

^  Xeiiopfe.  Exped.  lib.  7.  p.  iGff.  *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  6.  p.  «8e. 
'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  I.  p.  $64.  Mntud,  Gotumefit.  c;  M.  *  Id.  ibi4. 
t  toljmn.  Strat.  lib.  S.  qap.  9.  §  17.  *  Id.  iUd.  \t9.  |^  Id.  ibM. 
tSfl. 
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To  prevent  a  pernicious  idleness  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, I  employ  my  men  to  dig  trenches,  cut  down 
trees,  and  remove  the  cttnp  and  ba^age  from  place 
to  place.' 

But,  above  all,  T  endeavour  to  lead  them  by  the  in- 
centive of  honour.  One  day,  when  on  the  point  of 
enga^ng,  I  observed  some  soldiers  turn  pale ;  I  im- 
'  mediately  said  aloud ;  If  any  one  of  you  has  forgotten 
any  thing  in  the  camp;  let  him  go  back,  and  return  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  cowards  availing  themselves 
of  the  permission,  I  then  exclaimed :  The  slaves  have 
disappeared !  none  remain  with  us  but  the  brave !  We 
marched,  and  the  enemy  took  to  flight.'' 

Ipbicrates  related  to  us  many  such  stratagems, 
which  had  been  attended  with  similar  success.  We 
withdrew  towards  the  middle  of  the  night.  On  the 
next,  and  several  succeeding  days,  we  saw  the  cavalry 
exercise  at  the  Lycaeum  and  near  the  Academy  :^  they 
were  trained  to  vault  on  horseback  without  aid,  "^  to 
throw  javelins,  **  leap  ditches,  climb  eminences,  and 
ride  along  declivities ;''  to  attack  and  pursue  each 
other,  I"  and  to  perform  various  kinds  of  evolutions, 
now  separately,  and  aft^*wards  in  conjunction  with 
the  infantry. 

Timagenes  said  to  me;  However  excellent  this 
cavalry  may  be,  they  will  be  beatra  if  they  come  to 
action  with  that  of  the  Thebans.  These  admit  but  a 
smali  number  of  slingers  and  dartmen  into  the  inter- 

I  Po1y»n.  Strat.  lib.  3  c.  9.  §  35,  ^  Id.  ibid.  §  1.  >  Xen. 
de  Idai;Ut.  Equit  p.  959^  &c.  ""  Id.  ibid.  p.  954.  *  Id.  ibid.  p. 
954  et  956.  *  id.  ibid.  p.  966 ;  et  de  Re  Equest.  p.  936.  '  Id. 
de  Re  Equest.  p.  951. 
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valfl  of  their  line ;  the  Thebans  have  three  tiines  as 
many,  and  employ  none  but  Thessalians,  who  are  su- 
perior in  this  species  of  attack  to  all  the  nations 
of  Greece.  The  event  justified  the  prediction  of 
Timagenes.** 

The  army  prepared  for  its  departure.  Many 
families  were  in  consternation.  The  sentiments  of 
nature  and  of  love  now  began  to  revive  with  redoubled 
energy  in  the  hearts  of  wives  and  mothers.  Whilst 
they  were  thus  abandoning  themselves  to  their  fears^ 
the  embassadors  lately  arrived  from  Lacedaemon  en- 
tertained us  with  accounts  of  the  courage  which  the 
Spartan  women  had  displayed  on  such  occasions. 
A  young  soldier  showing  his  sword  to  his  mother,  said : 
It  is  very  short.  Well  then,  replied  she,  you  have 
only  to  advance  a  step  further/  Another  Lace- 
daemonian woman,  while  giving  her  son  his  shield/ 
said  to  him :  Return  with  this,  or  upon  this.* 

The  troops  were  present  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
and  on  the  last  day  we  witnessed  a  ceremony  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment  rendered  peculiarly 
interesting.  The  senate,  the  army,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  citizens  of  all  ranks,  and  foreigners  from 
every  countryi  were  spectators  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  tragedy,  we  saw  a  herald  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stag^,  followed  by  several  young  orphans 

«  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  394.  '  Flat.  Apopht.  Laooa.  t.  ii.  p. 
941.  '  Arist.  ap.  Stob.  sem.  7«  p*  BS.  Plut.  ibid.  Sext.  Emp. 
Pint.  Hypot.  lib  3.  cap.  24.  p.  181.  *  At  Sparta,  to  lose  the 
shield  was  dishonourahle  in  the  highest  degree  |  and  it  was  oa 
their  shields  that  the  dead  bodies  of.  soldiers  were  brought  from 
the  field  ef  battle. 
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dad  in  glittering  armour.  He  advanced,  in  order  to 
present  them  to  this  august  assembly ;  and,  with  a 
firm  and  sonorous  voice,  slowly  pronounced  these 
words :  "  Behold  these  young  men,  whose  felh«rs 
were  slain  in  battle,  after  bravely  fighting.  The 
people  who  adopted  them  have  taken  care  of  their 
education  until  their  twentieth  year.  This  day  they 
^ve  them  a  complete  suit  of  armour;  they  return 
them  to  their  homes,  and  assign  them  the  first  places 
at  our  public  spectacles."*  Every  heart  felt  the 
liveliest  emotion.  The  troops  shed  tears  of  sen* 
libility,  and  on  the  next  day  began  their  march. 

^  Thncyd.  lib.  S.  c.  4S.  Plat.  inMeaex.  t.  ii.  p.  :248.  MsMn. 
in  Ctcfliph.  p.  458.    Lesboo.  in  Protept.  p.  179.    L«^.  tn 

Solon,  lib.  1.  §  55. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


The  Theatre* 


I  HAVE  just  been  to  se^  a  tragedy;  and,  in  the  con* 
fused  state  of  my  ideas,  hastily  commit  to  paper  the 
impressions  it  has  made  upon  me. 

The  theatre  opened  at  break  of  day;*  I  went 
thither  with  Philotas.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  grand  and  striking  than  the  first  view.  On  one 
side  we  see  the  stage,  ornamented  with  scenes  ex- 
ecuted by  the  ablest  artists ;  and  on  the  other,  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  liiied  with  seats  rising  one  above  the 
other  to  a  very  great  height ;  with  landing-places  and 
stairs,  which  lengthened  out,  and  intersecting  each 
other  at  intervals,  facilitate  the  communication,  and 
divide  the  seats  into  several  compartments,  some  of 
which  are  reserved  for  particular  communities  and 
classes  of  citizens. 

The  people  flocked  hither  in  crowds ;  they  kept 

coming  and  going,  ascending,  descending,  shouting, 

*  laughing,  pressing,   and    pushing   each    other,   and 

brtving  the  officer^i  who  were  running  about  on  all 

!*  Jo  the  Sd  yf  ar  of  the  lQ4th  Olympiad^  the  first  day  of  the 
giMWr  Diqnyf|a»  or  grand  fffMyab  of  Bacchus^  which,  accord-, 
iJ»ffiU>  Dodwell,  a}ivay[|  began  on  the  12th  of  Elaphebolion^  fell 
M  the  fth  of  April  of  thu  year  ses  before  Christ.     .*  Xen.  (Econ. 
^  825.    iBschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  440. 
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sides  to  maintain  order.'  Amid  this  tumult,  the  nine 
arcbons,  or  chief  nsagistrates  of  the  republic,  the 
courts  of  justice/  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,'  the  ministers  of  the 
altars,^  successively  arrived.  These  different  bodies 
occupied  the  lower  seats.  Above  them  were  placed 
all  the  young  men  who  had  attained  their  eighteenth 
year.^  The  women  were  stationed  in  a  place  that 
kept  them  at  a  distance  from  the  men  and  the  courte- 
zans.""  The  orchestra  was  empty.  That  was  set 
apart  for  emulative  contests  in  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing,  which  take  place  after  the  representation  of 
the  pieces ;  for  here  all  the  arts  are  united  to  gratify 
all  tastes. 

I  saw  some  Athenians  who  had  purple  carpets 
2ipread  under  their  feet,  and  were  luxuriously  lolling 
on  cushions  brought  thither  by  their  slaves  ;*^  others, 
who,  before  and  during  the  representation,  called  for 
wine,  fruit,  and  cakes  ;*  others  again,  who  briskly 
stepped  upon  the  benches  to  choose  a  commodious 
placei  and  take  it  from  the  person  then  occupying  it.^ 
They  have  a  right  so  to  do,  said  Philotas.  It  is  a 
di^nction  they  have  received  from  the  republic,  as  a 
recompense  for  services. 

'Demoeth.  in  Mid.  p.  631.  Ulpian.  ibid.  p.  688.  SchoL 
Aristoph.  in  Pac.  ▼.  733.  'Poll.  Onotn.  lib. 4.  c.  19.  \  131. 
'  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  6.  Casaub.  ibid.  p.  51.  *  Hesych.  in 
Nxpj^  ^  Poll.  ibid.  §  m.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  A  v.  ▼.  795. 
*  Aristoph.  Ecdes.  v.  99.  Schol.  ibid.  *  ^schin.  in  Ctesipli. 
p.  440.  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  8.  *  Philoch.  et  Pherecr.  ap. 
Athen.  lib.  lU  p.  464.  '  Aristoph.  EqvH.  v.  572.  Sohol.  Ibid/' 
Suid.  in  ITp of  ^. 
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'  Observing  that  I  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
spectators,  he  told  me  they  might  amount  to  about 
thirty  thousand.'  The  solemnity  of  these  festivals, 
sakl  he,  attracts  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and 
diffuses  a  spirit  of  delirium  among  the  inhabitants  of 
{his  city.  For  many  days  you  will  see  than  neglect 
aM  business,  deny  themselves  sleep,  and  spend  part  of 
the  day  here^  without  ever  being  satiated  with  the 
variety  of  exhibitions.  This  pleasure  has  double 
charms  for  them,  as  they  but  seldom  taste  it.  The 
competition  of  dramatic  pieces  takes  place  only  at 
two  otha*  festivals.  But  authors  reserve  all  their 
efforts  for  this.  We  are  promised  seven  or  eight  new 
pieces.''  Do  not  be  surprised :  every  man  in  Greece, 
who  writes  for  t^e  theatre,  is  anxious  to  offer  us  the 
hcMnage  of  his  talents.'  Besides,  we  sometimes  revive 
the  pieces  of  our  ancient  authors ;  ami  the  lists  are 
about  to  be  opened  with  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 
You  wUl  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  two  excellent 
actCMTS,  Theodorus  and  Aristodemus.^ 

Philotas  had  scarcely  ended,  before  a  herald, 
after  commanding  silence,^  proclaimed :  Let  the 
chorus  of  Sophocles  advance.*"  This  was  to  announce 
the  piece,  and  a  perfect  silence  ensued.  The  theatre 
represented  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  of  Creon,  king 
of  Thebes.''     Antigone  and   Ismene,   daughters  of 

«  Hat.  in  Conv.  t.  iii.  p.  173  et  175.  *  Plut.  an  Seni,  &c. 
t.  ii.  p.  765.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  BeU.  Lettr.  t  xxx\x,  p.  191. 
'  Flat,  in  Lach.  t.  ii.  p.  188.  ^  Demoath.  de  Falf .  L^g.  p.  381 . 
*  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  p.  687«  'Ariitoph.  Acharn.  v.  1 1 .  Schol. 
ibid.  *  Soph,  in  Antig.  v:  18.  Argum.  Aristoph.  Grammat. 
ibid. 
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t£idip«»i  opened  the  scene  in  masks.  Their  decla- 
mation appears  natural,  said  I ;  but  thdr  voice  sur* 
prises  me.  What  are  the  names  of  these  two  ac- 
tresses ?-^Theodorus  and  Aristodemus,  answered  Pfai-^ 
lotas ;  for  here  no  women  appear  on  the  stage/  A 
moment  after,  a  chorus  of  aged  Tbebans  entered, 
^arranged  three  in  front,  and  five  deep,  walking  with 
measured  steps,  and  celebrating,  in  melodious  songs, 
the  victory  just  gained  by  the  Thebans  over  Polyniocs, 
brother  of  Antigone. 

The  plot  now  insensibly  unlbided.  Every  thing 
I  saw  and  heard  was  so  novel  to  io%,  that  my  atten* 
tion  increased  each  instant  mtfa  my  surprise.  Hur<^ 
lied  aloug  by. the  enebantroeot  that  surrouiided  m^  I 
adsmed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  Thebes.  I  beheld 
Antigone  pay  the  tribute  of  funeral  duties  to  IMf* 
mees,  in  despite  of  the  rigorous  prohibition  of  Creon. 
I  saw  the  tyrant,  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  his  son,  the 
virtuous  Hemon,  whom  she  was  on  the  point  of 
espousing,  order  her  to  be  violently  dra^ied  into  a 
dark  cavern,  which  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stage,''  and  which  was  to  become  h«r  tomb.  Pre-* 
•ently,  terrified  with  the  menaces  of  Heaven,  he 
advanced  towards  the  cavern,  where  issued  the  most 
dt^eadfiil  groans.  They  were  the  groans  of  his  son; 
holding  in  dose  embrace  the  wretched  Antigone,  who 
had  terminated  her  miseries  by  the  fatal  knot.  The 
presence  of  Creon  irritates  bi9  fury:  he  dribws  his 


•  Kwt.  iA  Phoc,  t.  i.  p.  7S0.    Ayl  Gel.  lib.  7,  c.  6.    Luqian. 
de  Salt.  c.  «8.  t.  ii.  p.  285.        »  Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  19. 1 1«4. 
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6word  against  his  ia&er;  tlien,  piercing  hiouelf  with 
it,  fells  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  in  whose  anns  he 
remains  locked  till  he  expires. 

Almost  all  these  tragic  events  passed  as '  it  were 
before  my  eyes,  or  rather  a  happy  distance  mitigated 
their  horror.  What  then  is  that  art  that  excites  in  me 
at  once  such  {^easing  and  such  painful  sensations; 
that  strongly  fixes  my  attention  on  calamities,  which, 
if  realised,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  support  ? 
What  a  marvellous  combination  of  illusions  and  re* 
alities !  I  flew  to  the  aid  of  the  two  lovers ;  I  detested 
the  remorseless  author  of  their  sorrows. — The  most 
violent  passions  rent  my  soul,  without  tormenting  it ; 
and  for  tiie  first  time  I  found  charms  even  in  hatred. 

Thirty  thousand  spectators,  mdting  into  tears,  n^ 
doubkd  my  emotion  and  delirium.  How  interesting 
did  die  princess  appear,  when,  by  the  relentlew  guards 
dragged  toward  the  cavern,  her  lofty  and  unconquer** 
able  soul,  yielding  to  the  imperious  voice  of  Nature, 
for  a  single  moment  seemed  to  confess  weakness,  and 
gave  utterance  to  these  plaintive  accents  : 

^*  Must  I  then,  while  yet  alive,  slowly  descend 
into  the  mansions  of  the  dead?"^  Shall  I  no  more  be- 
hold the  light  of  heaven  ?'  O  tomb,  O  fiinereal  bed, 
eternal  habitation !  *  There  remains  for  me  but  one 
hope :  thou  wilt  serve  me  as  a  [mssage  to  rejoin  my 
family,  that  disastrous  family,  of  which  I  perish  the 
last  and  the  most  wretched/    Again  shall  I  behold 


^Sopbocl.  inAntigOD.T.  932.        :  Id.  ibid,  v,  801.        'Id. 
ibid.  V.  90S.        ,  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  907. 
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the  authors  of  my  being ;  and  they  shall  again  behold 
me  with  pleasure.  And  thou,  Polynices,  O  my  bro« 
ther !  thou  shalt  know  that,  to  perform  towards  thee 
the  duties  prescribed  by  nature  and  religion,  I  ha^ 
sacrificed  my  youth,  my  life,  my  nuptials,  and  what- 
ever was  dearest  to  me  in  the  world.  Alas!  all 
abandon  me  in  this  calamitous  moment.  The  The- 
bans  insult  my  sorrows."  I  have  not  a  friend  from 
whom  I  can  obtain  a  tear.*  I  hear  death,  who  calls 
me,  and  the  gods  are  silent.'  What  are  my  crimes  ? 
If  my  piety  was  a  crime,  I  ought  to  expiate  it  by  my 
death.  If  my  enemies  are  guilty,  I  wish  them  no 
more  dreadful  punishments  than  those  I  suffer."' 

The  prize  is  not  to  be  adjudged  till  after  the  re- 
presentation of  all  the  pieces.  That  of  Sojphocles 
was  followed  by  some  others,  to  which  I  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  listen.  I  had  no  more  tears  to  shed,  no 
more  attention  to  bestow. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  copied  the  very  words  of 
my  journal.  I  shall  describe  elsewhere  every  thing 
relative  to  the  dramatic  art,  and  the  other  spectacles 
which  give  such  splendour  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals. 

*  Sophod.  in  Antigon*  v.  850.        '  Id.  ibid.  v.  8|N.        '  Id. 
ibid.  V.  945.        •  Id.  ibid.  v.  MO. 
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Description  of  Athens . 

There  is  not  a  city  in  Greece  which  presents  so 
vast  a  number  of  public  buildings  and  monuments  as 
Athens.  Edifices  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or 
admirable  for  their  elegance,  raise  tb^ir  majestic  heads 
on  all  sides.  Masterpieces  of  sculpture  are  extremely 
numerous  even  in  the  public  places,  and  concur  with 
the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil  to  embellish  the 
porticos  and  temples.  Here  every  thing  is  animate, 
every  thing  speaks  to  the  eyes  of  the  attentive  spec- 
tator. The  history  of  the  monuments  of  this  people 
would  form  the  history  of  their  warlike  achievements, 
their  gratitude,  and  religious  worship. 

It  is  neither  my  intention  minutely  to  describe 
th^,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  communicate  to  the  minds 
of  my  readers  the  impressions  made  on  mine  by  these 
beautiful  works  of  art.  It  is  a  source  of  the  highest 
pleasure  to  a  traveller,  to  have  enjoyed  a  number  of 
pleasing  and  lively  emotions,  the  remembrance  of 
which  is  perpetually  recurring  during  the  course  of  his 
whole  life ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  participate 
them  with  those  who,  never  having  experienced  the 
i^ame  sensations,  are  always  more  interested  in  the 
recital  of  his  sufferings  than  in  the  narrative  of  his 
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pleasures.  I  shall  imitate  those  guides  who  show  to 
strangers  the  curiosities  of  Olympia  and  Delphi.  I 
shall  conduct  my  reader  into  the  different  quarters  of 
Athens ;  the  point  of  time  shall  be  the  latter  years  of 
my  residence  in  Greece,  and  we  will  begin  by  landing 
at  the  Piraeus.* 

This  harbour,  whieh  contains  three  lesser  ones/ 
lies  to  the  west  of  those  of  Munychia  and  Phalerum, 
which  are  now  alniiost  totally  deserted.  Not  less 
than  three  hundred  galleys  have  sometimes  been  col- 
lected here  at  once,^  and  it  is  sufficiently  capacious  to 
contain  four  hundred.f*  It  was  first  discovered,  if  1 
may  so  speak,  by  Themistocles,  when  be  conceived 
the  design  of  giving  a  navy  to  the  Athenians.**  Mar- 
kets and  magarines  were  presently  erected,  and  an 
arsenal  capable  of  furnishing  every  thing  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  a  great  number  of  vessels. 

Before  we  set  foot  on  ghore,  let  us  cast  our  eyes 
ott  the  neighbouring  promontory.  A  square  stone, 
without  any  ornaments,  and  resting  on  a  simple  base, 
fbrtns  the  sepulchral  nionument  of  Themistocles,  his 
body  having  been  brought  hither  from  the  place  of  hh 
exile.*  Behold  those  vessels  that  aife  arriving,  those 
that  tjre  preparing  to  depart,  or  are  already  under  sail : 


*  See  the  plan  of  Athens,  and  note  VI.  at  the  end  of  the 
Tolum^.  *Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  93.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  S. 
Le Roi,  Rtiines  de  la  Qr^e,  premiere  partie,  p.  861 .  •*  Thucyd. 
lil».S.  c.  13*  t  Spon  and  Wheler  obeerve,  that  tins  port  cookL 
hardly  eoatain  forty  or  forty-fiv^  of  our  ships.  •  Strab.  lib.  9. 
p.  ^95.  ^  Plut.  in  Themist.  t.  i.  p.  121.  Nep.  in  Them.  c.  6. 
mad.  Sic.  lib.  %i.  p,  S2.        •  Pausan.  lib.  1.  p.  S. 
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observe  those  women  and  children  runningvto  the 
shore  to  receive  the  first  embraces^  or  the  last  fisurewel, 
of  their  husbands  and  their  fathers;  those  clerks  of 
dse  cwtom^hoose  hurryii^  to  opeti  the  bales  which  are 
just  landed,  and  to  affix  their  seab  undl  they  have 
paid  the  duty  of  a  fiftieth  -/  those  magistrates,  those 
indpectorsi  who  are  all  in  motion;  some  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  corn  and  flour ;  *  some  to  give  orders  for 
the  conreyaDce  of  two-thirds  of  it  to  Athens ;  ^  and 
otbd^s  employed  in  preventing  frauds,  and  maintaining 
order,* 

Let  us  sbsp  under  oxie  of  these  porticos  which 
surround  the  harbour.^  Here  a  number  of  merchants, 
who  are  oa  the  point  of  embarking  for  the  Euxine  or 
for  Sicily,  are  borrowing,  at  heayy  interest,  the  money 
they  are  in  wadt  of,  iad  drawing  up  the  contract 
which  contains  the  cwditions  of  the  bargain/  One  is 
making  hk  dedaratiofi  before  witnesses,  that  the  mu* 
chandise  he  b4s  put  on  board  shall,  ifi  ease  of  sfaip<^ 
wreck,  be  at  the  risk  of  the  lenders.""  Further  on,  you 
see»  exposed  on  tables,  different  sorts  of  merchandise 
from  the  Bosphorus,°  and  samples  of  corn  recently 
imported  from  Pontus,  Thrace,  Syria,  Egypt,  Lybia, 
and  Sicily.*  Let  us  repair  to  the  square  of  Hippo- 
damus,  so  called  from  \b&  builder,  an  architect  of 

^  DemoAth.  in  Lacrit.  page  95t.  Jfineas^  Poliorc.  cap.  H. 
*  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in  Slto^A.  ^  Dfnarch.  et  Aristot.  ap. 
Harpocr.  in  *E7ftfMK.      Etym.  Magn.    ibid.  *■  Ariitoi  ap. 

Harpocr.  in  Ayopetv.  '     '^  Mear».  m  Pir.  c.  4.        *  Demoetli.  in 
Laclrit.  p.  949.    Theophr.  Cliaract.  c.  39.        ^  Bemosth.  %dt. 
Pbo^fn.  p.  ^44.         •  Harpdcf .  in  UBiyp,,     Polytett.  StratAgp/ 
lib.  6.  c.  2.  §  2.        •  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  8.  c.  4. 
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Miletus."^  Here  the  production^  of  all  countries  are 
accumulated :  this  is  not  the  market  of  Athens^  but 
of  all  Greece.** 

The  Pireeus  is  decorated  with  a  theatre,  several 
temples,  and  a  great  number  of  statues."*  As  the  ex- 
istence of  Athens  depends  on  the  safety  of  this  har* 
hour,  Themistocles  secured  it  against  a  sudden  attack, 
by  building  that  noble  wall,  which  includes  both  the 
town  of  the  Piraeus  and  the  harbour  of  Munychia. 
This  wall  is  sixty  stadia'  in  length,  and  forty  cubits 
high."*^  Themistocles  wished  to  raise  it  to  the  height 
of  eighty  cubits.*  Its  thickness  is  greater  than  the 
space  occupied  by  two  waggons.  It  was  built  of  huge 
square  stones  fastened  together  on  the  outside  by  iron 
and  leaden  cramps. 

We  will  now  take  the  road  to  Athens,  and  follow 
this  long  wall,  which  extends  from  the  Piraeus  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  a  distance  of  forty  stadia.^  It  was 
Themistocles  likewise  who  planned  this  wall,"  which 
was  completed  under  the  administration  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles.*    Some  years  after  they  built  a  similar  one, 

••  Meurs.  in  Pir.  cap  5.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  9.  cap.  38.  Isocr. 
Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  139.  Sopatr.  de  Div.  Quest,  ap.  Rhet.  Grsc.  t  i. 
p:  305.  «  Meurs.  ibid.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  9.  c.  IS.  *  The 
length  was  5670  toises^  and  consequently  two  French  leagues  of 
%6O0  toises^  and  670  toises^  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  more 
(somewhat  above  6§  miles  English).  Its  height  being  40 cubits, 
or  60  Grecian  feet,  was  56  2-3d3  French  feet  (60  l-3d  feet  Eng.). 
*Tkucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  93.  Appian.  BelL  Mithrid.  c.  190.  p.  335. 
'  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  c.  li.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  395.  La^rt.  in  Antisth. 
lib.  6.  §  2.  "  Plut.  in  Them.  t.  i,  p.  ISI.  ""  Thucyd.  lib.  1. 
c.  107  et  108.  Andocid.  de  Pac.  p.  S4.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  1. 1, 
p.  160, 
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though  not  quite  so  long,  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
the  port  of  Phalerum/  This  wall  is  on  our  right. 
The  foundations 'of  both  were  laid  in  marshy  ground, 
which  was  filled  up  with  huge  pieces  of  rock.'  By 
these  two  walls  of  communication^  now  called  the 
Long  Walls,  the  Piraeus  b  enclosed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Athens,  of  which  it  forms  the  rampart. 
Afiber  the  taking  of  the  city,  tliey  were  wholly  or  in 
part  demolished;*  but  at  present  they  are  almost^ 
completely  restored.^ 

The  road  we  are  following  is  frequented  at  «ll 
times,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  by  a  great  number 
of  people,  attracted  by  the  proximity  of  the  Piraeus, 
its  festivals  and  commerce. 

But  let  us  view  the  cenotaph  before  us.  This  was 
erected  by  the  Athenians,  in  memory  of  Euripides^ 
who  died  in  Macedonia.*  Let  us  read  the  first  worcU 
of  the  inscription :  The  glort  of  Euripides  has 
ALL  Greece  for  a  monument/  Do  you  see  that 
concourse  of  spectators  near  the  city,  gate,  the  litters 
stopping  there,*  and  that  man  upon  a  scaffold  sur- 
rounded by  workmen?  That  is  Praxiteles.  He  is 
going  to  fix  upon  a  base,  diat  serves  by  way  of  tomb, 
a  grand  equestrian  statue  which  he  had  just  finished.^ 

We  are  now  in  the  city,  and  close  to  an  edifice 

'  Andocid.  de  Pac.  p.  24.  ■  Plut.  in  Citn.  t.  i.  p.  487. 
•  Xen.  Hist.  Grace,  lib.  «.  p.  460.  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  13.  p.  22«. 
Plut.  in  Lysand.  t.  i.  p.  441.  *  Xen.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  537.  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  14;  p.  308.  Nepos.  in  Timoth.  c.  4.  Id.  in  Conon.  c.  4. 
«  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  «.  p.  6.  *  Anthol.  lib.  3.  p.  373.  Thom. 
Mag.  in  Vit.  Enrip.  *  Dinarch.  Orat.  adv.  Demosth.  in  Oper. 
Demostfa,  p.  177.        '  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  p.  6. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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called  Pompcion  ;*  whence  it  is  that  those  pompSy  or 
processions  of  young  men  aiid  damsels,  set  out,  who 
occasionally  display  themselves  at  the  festivals  cele- 
brated by  the  other  nations.  In  an  adjoining  temple 
dedicated  to  Ceres,  are  admirable  statues  of  that  god- 
dess, Proserpine,  and  young  lacchus ;  all  three  by  Ae 
hand  of  Praxiteles.*" 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  view  of  those  porticos  that  ex- 
tend along  the  street,  and  which  are  wonderfully  nu- 
merous in  the  city.  Some  stand  detached;  others 
are  contiguous  to  buildings  to  which  they  serve  as 
vestibules.  Philosophers  and  idle  people  spend  part 
of  the  day  here.  In  almost  all  of  them  you  see  paint- 
ings and  statues  of  exquisite  workmanship.  In  that 
where  they  sell  flour,^  you  will  find  a  picture  of  Helen, 
painted  by  Zeuxis.^ 

Let  us  take  this  street  on  our  left ;  it  will  lead  us 
to  the  quarter  of  the  Pnyx,  and  bring  us.  near  to  the 
place  where  the  people  hold  some  of  their  assemblies.^ 
This  quarter,  which  is  very  populous,  is  contiguous  to 
that  of  the  Ceramicus,  or  pottery-grounds,  so  coiled 
from  the  earthen-ware  formerly  fabricated  there.* 
This  extensive  space  is  divided  into  two  parts :  one 
without  the  walls,  where  the  academy  is  situated; 
the  other  within,  in  which  is  the  grand  squarei  or 
forum. 

We  will  stop  a  moment  at  the  royal  portico,  which 

'Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  ?.  p.  6.        *  Id.  ibid.         '  Hesycfa.  in 
'AXipIr.    Aristoph.  in  Eccles.  t.  682.        ^  Eustath.  in  Iltad.  lib. 
11.  p.  868.  lin.  37.        '  Mexirs.  de  Popul.  Athto.  in  Toce  Pays. 
"  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  I3.p.  710.    Suid.  in  Kfpajx.    Mcukb.  Ceram. 
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merits  our  attention  in  several  points  of  view.  The 
second  of  the  archons,  styled  the  king-archon,  holds 
his  trilmnal  here  f  here  too  the  areopagus  sometimes 
assembles.**  The  statues  on  the  roof  are  of  earthen- 
ware,  and  represent  Theseus  precipitating  Scyron  into 
the  sea,  and  Aurora  carrying  off  Cephalus.^  That 
figure  in  bronze  which  you  see  at  the  gate,  is  Rndar. 
He  is  represented  crowned  with  a  diadetn,  with  a 
book  on  his  knees,  and  a  lyre  in  his  hand."^  Thebes, 
his  native  country,  offended  at  the  eulugium  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  Athenians,  having  been  mean  enough 
to  condemn  him  to  a  pecuniary  fine,  Athens  decreed 

.   him  this  monument,  less  perhaps  from  esteem  for  the 
poet,  than  from  hatred  of  the  Thebans.   Not  far  from 

'  the  statue  of  Pindar  are  those  of  Conon,  of  his  son 
Timptheus,  and  of  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus/ 

Near  the  royal  p(Ktico  is  that  of  Jupiter  Libera* 
tor,'  where  £uphranor,  the  painter,  has  lately  repre- 
sented, in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  twelve  gods,  The- 
seus, the  people  of  Athens,  and  that  engagement  of 
the  cavalry  in  which  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon, 
attacked  the  Thebans  commanded  by  Epaminondas/ 
They  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  the  painter  has  expressed,  with  all  the  fire  of 
genius,  the  courage  and  ardour  with  which  both  were 
animated.'*  The  Apollo  of  the  adjoining  temple  is  by 
the  same  hand/ 

■  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  p.  8.  •  Demosth.  in  Aristog.  p.  831. 
»  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  p.  8.  *  iEschin.  Epist.  4.  p.  «0T.  '  Isocr. 
in  STagor.  t.  iL  p.  98.  Demosth.  in  Leptin.  p«  551.  Pausan. 
ibid.  ^MeurB.  in  Cerasn.  c.  4.  '  Pausan.  ibkl.  p.  9.  ^Plut 
de  Olor.  Athen.  t.  ii.  p.  346.        *  Pausan*  ibid. 
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From  the  royal  portico  two  streets  branch  out, 
and  terminate  in  the  forum.  Let  us  take  that  on  the 
right.  It  is  decorated,  as  you  see,  by  a  number  of 
HermsB,  the  name  given  to  thos6  heads  of  Mercury 
supported  by  pedestals  in  the  form  of  a  sheath. 
Some  of  these  have  been  erected  by  private  indi- 
viduals ;  others,  by  order  of  the  magistrates.^  Almost 
all  of  them  record  glorious  achievements.  On  some 
are  inscribed  lessons  of  wisdom.  For  the  latter 
Athens  is  indebted  to  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus. 
He  had  versified  the  most  sublime  precepts  of  mo- 
rality, and  caused  them  to  be  engraved  on  a  number 
of  Herm®  erected  by  his  orders  in  the  squares,  cross- 
ways,  many  of  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Attica.  On  one,  for  example,  was  inscribed; 
Always  take  justice  for  your  guide:  on 
another;  Never  violate  the  rights  of  friend- 
ship." These  maxims,  no  doubt,  have  contoibuted  to 
render  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country- 
places  so  sententious  as  we  find  it* 

This  street  is  terminated  by  two  porticos  that 
front  the  forum.  The  one  is  that  of  the  Hermae  ;^ 
the  other,  and  most  handsome  of  the  two,  is  called 
the  Poecile.  In  the  former  are  three  statues  of 
Hermes,  on  which,  after  any  advantages  gained  over 
the  Medes,  they  formerly  inscribed  the  eulogium, 
decreed  by  the  people,  not  to  the  generals,  but  to  the 


/  Harpocr.  in  .E^jUr.  •  Plat,  in  Hipp.  t.  ii.  p.  9SSL  Hesych. 
in  Jnapx.  Said,  in  'Epfj..  •  Aristot  de  Rhetor,  t.  ii.  p.  579. 
1^  Mnesim.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  9^  p.  40S. 
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soldiers,  who  had  conquered  under  their  command.'' 
At  the  gate  of  the  Poecile  is  the  statue  of  Solon.^ 
The  walls  within  are  covered  with  bucklers,  taken 
6cotn  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  other  nations;*  and 
enriched  with  the  works  of  Polygnotus,  Micon,  Pana3- 
nus,  and  other  celebrated  painters.  In  these  pictures, 
the  beauty  of  which  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  de- 
scribe, we  view  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  succours  given 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  Heraclidie,  the  battles  they 
fought  with  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Oenoe,  with  the 
Persians  at  Marathon,  and  with  the  Amazons  in 
Athens  itself/ 

The  forum,  which  is  extremely  spacious,  is  deco^ 
rated  with  buildings  destined  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  or  the  service  of  the  state;  others  that  some- 
times aflPord  an  asylum  to  the  wretched,  but  which  are 
too  often  a  shelter  for  the  wicked;  and  statues 
decreed  to  kings  and  individuals  who  have  merited 
well  of  the  republic' 

Follow  me,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  plane-trees 
that  embellish  these  places,^  let  us  take  a  turn  along 
one  side  of  the  square.  This  spacious  inclosure  con- 
tains a  temple  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  die  palace  in  which  the  senate  assembles.'  In 
these  edifices,  and  all  around  them,  are  placed  cippi 
and  columns,  on  which  are  engraven  several  of  the 

»  ' 

*  JBschio.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  458.  *  Demosth.  in  Aristog., 
p.  847.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  p.  38.  Mliem.  lib.  8.  cap.  16. 
*  Pausan.  lib.  1. c.  15.  ' Meurs.  Athen.  Att. lib.  1. c. 5.  'Id. 
Cfinm.  c.  1€.  ^  Plut.  in  Cim  .t.  i.  p.  487.  ^  Plut.  ui  X. 
Rhetor.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  84S.    Suid.  m  Mfjlfay* 
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laws  of  Solon,  and  the  decrees  of  the  people.^  To 
that  rotunda,  surrounded  by  trees/  the  prytanes,  in 
rotation  of  duty,  go  every  day  to  dine,  and  sometimes 
to   offer    up    sacrifices   for  the    prosperity  of   the 
people.* 

In  the  middle  of  ten  statues,  which  give  their 
names  to  the  tribes  of  Athens,*  the  first  archon  holds 
his  tribunal.*"  Here  the  eyes  of  the  enchanted  spec- 
tator every  moment  meet  the  works  of  genius.  In  the 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  you  have  seen 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  executed  by  Phidias  ;^  in  the 
temple  of  Mars^  before  us,  you  will  find  that  of  the 
god,  the  workmanship  of  Alcamenes,  a  pupil  worthy 
of  Phidias.^ 

Similar  monuments  are  to  be  met  with  on  every 
side  of  the  forum.  There  is  die  camp  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who  ane  paid  by  the  republic  to  maintaia 
order."^  There  is  the  place  in  which  the  peoj^ 
sometimes  assemble ;  but  it  is  now  covered  with  tents, 
in  which  di^rant  kinds  of  wanes  are  exposed  to  sale.' 
Farther  on  you  see  a  crowd,  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible  to  pass  through.  There  are  sold  the  provisions 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  so  numerous  a  people. 
It  is  tiie  grand  market,  divided  into  several  parliculftr 
ones,  frequented  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  especiaiily 

^  Lycurg.  Orat.  in  Leocr.  p.  165.  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  458. 
Harpocr.  in  o  Koi^wrsv.  ^  Suid.  et  Hesych.  in  SxiaV-  "  De- 
mosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  33«.  Ulp.  ibitl.  p.  388.  Pausan.  lib.  1. 
c.  "S.  p.  12.  Meurs.  Ccram.  c.  7.  *  Pausan.  ibid.  •  Suid;  in 
"A^Kajv.  «^ Pausan.  ibid.  c.  3.  p.  9.  'Id.  ibid.  c.  8.  p.  20. 
'  Meurs.  Ccram.  c.  16.  •  Demosth.  in  Lor.  p.  501  ^  Id.  in  Nwer. 
p.  875.  Taylor,  Not.  in  Dttnosth.  p.  620.     Harpocr.  in  iTV^^a. 


fit^  nine  o'clock  till  noon.  Collectors  attend  therA 
to  receive  the  duties  laid  oo  every  thing  that  is  sold, 
and  magistrates  to  superintend  what  is  passing.  I 
9hall  inentk>n  to  you  two  very  wise  laws,  for  the  re- 
giulation  of  this  untractable  and  tumultuous  populace.. 
The  one  prohibits  any-  man  from  reproaching  the 
lowest  citizen  with  living  by  the  profit  of  his  trafi&c  in 
the  market/  the  government  wishing  tp  prevent  a 
useful  [HU)fe$sion  from  being  treated  as  an  object  of 
contempt.  The  other  forbids  any  person  to  employ 
Ce^l^bood  for  tbe  purpose  of  exaction.""  Vanity  has 
maintained  the  former  of  these,  but  interest  has  ren-* 
dered  the  latter  of  no  effect.  As  the  forum  is  the 
W0$t  frequented  part  of  th$  city,  workmen  of  all  kinda 
efideavour  to  reside  near  it,""  and  houses  let  there  at  a 
hi^er  price  thun  elsewhere* 

I  am  now  about  to  conduct  you  to  the  temple  of 
The^u$,  built  by  Cimon,  some  years  after  the  battle 
.  of  Salamis.  Thou^  smalla:  than  lihat  of  Minerva^ 
of  which  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  built  after  the  same 
model/  it  is,  like  that,  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  a 
very  elegant  architecturet  Skilful  painters  have  en- 
riched it  with  their  immortal  labours.'' 

After  passing  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
by  that  of  A^aulos,  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  the 
Prytaneum,  where  some  citizens  who  have  rendered 

'  Pemosth.  in  Eubul.  p.  38$.  "Id.  in  Lept.  p.  54^.  Ulpiaii. 
ibid.  p.  570.  Hyperid.  ap.  Harppcr.  in  Kxfa  n^y,  &c.  '  Z^jc^ 
adv.  Deloi;.  p.  413.  '  ]>  Roi^  Ruinea  dft  la  Gr^ce^  t.  i.  p.  ISt 
*  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  17.  p.  40. 
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signal  ^rvices  to  the  state  are  maintained  at  the  ex-* 
pense  of  the  republic,*  we  are  now  arrived  at  the 
street  of  the  tripods,^  which  should  be  rather  named 
the  street  of  triumphs;  for  here  it  is,  in  fact,  that  the 
glory  of  the  victors  in  those  contests  that  embellish 
our  festivals  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  annually  deposited^ 
I  mean  those  trials  of  skill  which  take  place  between 
musicians  or  dancers  of  different  ages,  each  tribe 
naming  its  own  candidates.  That  which  has  gained 
the  victory  dedicates  a  tripod  of  brass  sometimes  in 
a  temple,  sometimes  in  a  house  they  have  built  in  this 
street/  You  see  those  numerous  offerings  on  the 
roofs,  or  in  the  inside^  of  the  elegant  buildings  we 
have  on  each  side  of  us."^  They  are  accompanied  with 
inscriptions,  which,  according  to  circumstances,  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  chief  archon  of  the  tribe  that 
has  been  victorious;  of  the  citizen  who,  under  the 
denomination  of  choragus,  had  the  regulation  of  the 
performers ;  of  the  poet  who  composed  the  verses  ; 
of  the  master  who  had  the  direction  of  the  chorus ; 
and  of  the  musician  who  accompanied  the  son^  with 
his  flute.*  Let  us  approach.  Behold  the  vanquishers 
of  the  Persians  here  celebrated  for  having  appeared 
at  the  head  of  choruses !  Read  under  that  tripod : 
The  tribe  Antiochis  gained  the  prize  ;  Aris- 

TIDES  WAS  CHORAGEUS  ;  ArCAESTRATUS  COMPOSEB 


•  Meurs.  de  Ath.  Ait.  lib.  1.  c.  7  ct  8.  *  Athen.  lib.  I*',  p, 
542  et  543.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  p.  4^.  *  Chandler,  In- 
script.  part  2.  p.  48.  *  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  p.  46.  *  Vandal. 
Dissert,  de  Gymnas.  c.  5.  p.  679*  Charidl.  Travels  in  Greece* 
p.  9^. 
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THE  piece/    Under  that  other;   Thehistocles 

WAS  CHORAGEUS;  PhRTNICUS  WROTE  THE  TRA- 
GEDY ;  Adimantus  was  archon.** 

The  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which 
surround  us,  astonish  as  much  by  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship,  as  by  the  motives  that  produced 
them ;  but  all  their  beauties  vanish  before  the  satyr 
you  are  about  to  see  in  that  edifice,^  esteemed  by 
Praxiteles  one  of  the  finest  of  his  productions,  and 
ranked  by  the  public  among  the  master- pieces  of  art. 

The  street  of  the  tripods  leads  to  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  but  fitting  that  the  trophies  should 
be  erected  near  the  field  of  battle ;  for  it  is  at  the 
theatre  that  the  choruses  of  the  respective  tribes 
usually  dispute  the  palm.'  There  also  it  is  that  the 
people  soroetiines  assemble,  either  to  deliberate  on 
afiairs  of  state,  or  to  be  present  at  the  representation 
of  tragedies  and  comedies.  At  Marathon,  at  Salamis, 
and  Plataea,  the  Athenians  triumphed  only  over  the 
Persians ;  here  they  have  triumphed  over  all  the  na- 
tions now  existing,  perhaps  over  all  that  are  yet  to 
be  bom ;  and  the  names  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  shall  not  be  less  celebrated  in  future  ages, 
than  those  of  MiHiades,  Aristides,  and  Themistocles. 

Opposite  to  the  theatre  is  one  of  the 'most  ancient 
temples  of  Athens  i^  that  of  Bacchus,  sumamed  the 


'  Plut.  in  Aristid.  t.  i.  p.  S18.  »  Id.  in  Them.  t.  i.  p.  114. 
*  fScc  note  VII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  *  Pausan.  lib.  1. 
c;  90.  p.  46.  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  8.  p.  653.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  &91. 
'  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  606  et  618.  ^  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  p. 
873.    Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  90.  p.  46. 
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god  of  the  wine-press.  It  is  situate  in  die  quartw  of 
the  marshes,^  and  is  opened  only  once  a  year."*  lo  the 
wide  space  in  wlxich  it  stands,  public  spectacles  were 
formerly  exhibited  on  certaia  festival,  before  the 
theatre  was  built." 

At  length  we  «re  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
that  lead  up  to  the  citadel.''  Observe  how  the  prosr 
pect  extends  and  beoomes  more  beautiful  on  all  skies 
as  you  ascaid.  Cast  your  eyes  to  the  left,  on  that 
cavern,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  consecrated  to  Pan, 
near  to  that  fountain.^  There  A  polio,  received  the 
favours  of  Creusa,  daughter  of  king  Erechtheus,  and 
there  he  receives  at  this  day  the  homage  of  the 
Athenians,  ever  attentive  to  sanctiiy  the  foibles  of 
their  divinities. 

JM  us  stop  for  a  while  before  that  mp&sh  edidce 
0f  the  Doric  order,  which  now  preswt3  itself  to  view. 
Hiis  is  called  the  Propyliea,  or  veslabules  of  the 
citadd.  Pericles  had  them  built  of  marble,  after  the 
designs  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  architect 
;  Mnesicles*"^  They  were  begun  undca*  the  archonship 
of  Euthymenes,*  but  not  comj^eted  till  five  years 
after;  and  are  said  to  have  cost  two  thousand  and 
twelve  talents,t  an  eK<»i)it;ant  sum,  exceeding  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  tb^  repujbllc. 

*  Athen.  lib.  11.  c.  3.  p.  465.  Isseus  ap.  Harpocr.  'Ex  Ai[x.y. 
Hesych.  in  A/|*y.  ■  Thucyd.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  »  Hesych.  in 
'Eiri  A%Y.  *  Athenian  eoiuf  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France. 
»  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  17^  501^^  9^6.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  23.  p.  68. 
I^uoian.  in  bis  Accus.  t.  ii.  p.  801.  ^  Pint,  in  Pericl.  t,  i..  p.  WO^ 
«  The  year  437  before  Christ,  f  lO^fi^fiOO  livrei  (459^700^.) 
'  Heliod.  ap.  Harpocr.  et  Said.  119.  Ilf  ov^A. 
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The  temple  we  have  on  our  left  is  dedicated  to 
Victory.  Let  us  step  into  the  buildings  on  the  rights 
to  admire  the  paintings  which  adorn  its  walls,  and 
are  principally  the  work  of  Polygnotus-*  Let  us  re- 
turn to  the  centre  of  the  building,  examine  the  six 
beautiful  columns  which  support  the  pediment,  and 
walk  through  the  vestibule  divided  into  three  parts  by 
a  double  row  of  Ionic  pillars,  terminated  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  five  doors,  through  which  we  distinguish 
the  columns  of  the  peristyle  that  looks  towards  the 
inside  of  the  citadel.^  Observe,  in  passing,  those 
large  blocks  of  marble  which  compose  the  ceiling,  and 
sustaia  the  roof. 

We  are  now  in  the  citadeL""  Observe  the  imr 
mense  number  of  statues  which  gratitude  and  religion 
have  erected  here,  and  on  which  the  chisels  of  Myron, 
Phidias,  Aloamenes,  and  odier  artists  of  renown,  teem 
to  have  bestowed  a^mation«  Here  Pmcles,  Phor*- 
mio,  Iphicrates,  Timodieus,  and  other  Athenian 
generals,  will  live  for  ever.  Their  noble  statues  are 
intermingled,  without  distinction,  with  those  of  the 
gods.' 

Tfais  kind  of  apotheosis  made  a  forciUe  impres* 
sion  on  me  on  my  first  arrivd  in  Greece.  I  thought 
I  beheld  in  every  city  two  classes  of  citieens ;  those 
who  at  their  deaths  were  xxxisigned  to  oblivion,  and 
those  on  whom  the  arts  bestow  an  eternal  exii^nce* 

*  Ftausan.  lib.  I.  c.^.  p.  51.  *Jje  Roi^EoJines  de  la  Gr^ce, 
part'S^  p,  13  et  47«  Pansan.  ibid.  *  See  the  |]laa  atid  eUva- 
tidn  of  the  Propyl«a  5^  and  note  VIII.  of  Vol  I.  '  "  Mcuff .  m 
Cccrop.        'Pausaa.  lib.  1.  passifla. 
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The  oner  I  considered  as  the  children  of  meOi  the 
second  as  the  sons  of  glory.  But  at  length,  from 
seeing  so  great  a  number  of  statues,  I  have  no  longer 
been  able  to  distinguish  the  two  classes. 

Let  us  approach  these  two  altars.  Revere  the 
first ;  it  is  the  altar  of  Modesty :  affectionately  em^ 
brace  the  second  ;  it  is  that  of  Friendship.^  Read 
on  that  column  of  bronze  a  decree  which  proscribes 
and  devotes  to  opprobrium  a  citizen  and  his  posterity, 
for  receiving  Persian  gold  to  corrupt  the  Greeks^' 
Thus  are  evil  actions  immortalized  to  produce  good 
ones,  and  good  to  stimulate  to  still  better.  Lift  up 
your  eyes  and  admire^he  work  of  Phidias.  Yonder 
is  the  colossal  statue  of  bronze  which  the  Athenians 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.* 

All  the  districts  of  Attica  are  under  the  protection 
of  this  goddess,*"  but  it  should  appear  that  she  has 
fixed  her  resideAce  in  the  citadel.  What  innumerable 
statues,  altars,  and  edifices  in  her  honour !  Among 
these  statues  there  are  three,  the  materials  and  work- 
manship of  which  exhibit  the  progress  of  luxury  and 
the  arts.  The  first  is  so  antique,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  fallen  firom  heaven  :*  it  is  shapeless,  and  of 
olive  wood.  The  second,  which  I  have  just  shown 
you,  is  the  work  of  an  age,  when,  from  among  all 
tiie  various  kinds  of  metals,  the  Athenians  only  made 
use  of  iron  to  obtain  success,  and  brass  to  eternise  it. 

'  Hegych.  in  AlSeg.  "  Demottb.  FhUip.  4.  p.  91.  Id.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  336.  Plut.  in  Themist.  t.  i.  p.  114.  *  Demostb. 
dfrj'ali.  Leg.  p.  336.  Pltusan.  lib.  1.  c.  23.  p.  67.  ^  Pausan. 
ibid.  c.  ^6.  p.  63.        *  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  36.  p.  63. 
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The  third,  which  we  shall  aee  presently,  was  sculp- 
tured by  order  of  Pericles,  and  is.  of  gold  and  ivory/  . 

Here  we  meet  with  a  temple  consisting  of  two 
chapels,  one  dedicated  to  Minerva  Polias,  the  other  to 
^eptune  Erechtheus.*  Remark  the  manner  in  which 
fabulous  traditions  may  sometimes  be  reconciled  with 
historical  facts.  You  are  here  shown,  on  one  side,  the 
olive  tree  which  sprang  out  of  the  earth  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  goddess,  and  which  has  so  greatly  multi- 
plied in  Attica ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  well,  whence 
they  pretend  that  Neptune  caused  tlie  water  of  the  sea 
to  gush  out/  By  such  bounties  was  it  that  these  di- 
vinities aspired  to  the  honour  of  bestowing  their  names 
on  this  rbing  city.  The  gods  decided  in  favour  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  and  the  Athenians  for  ages  preferred  agriculture 
to  commerce.'  Since  they  have  combined  these  two 
-sources  of  wealth,  they  divide  their  homage  in  the 
same  hallowed  {^ce  between  both. their  benefactors, 
and,  to  complete  the  conciliation,  have,  erected  one 
common  altar,  which  ttiey  call  the  altar  of  oblivion.^ 

Before  the  statue  of  the  goddess  is  suspended  a 
golden  lamp,  above  which  is  the  figure  of  a  palm-tree, 
of  the  same  metal,  that  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  The 
lamp  bums  night  and  day,^  and  the  oil  is  renewed  but 
pnce  a  year.  The  wick,  which  is  made  of  amianthus,^ 


*  Schol.  in  Demosth.  Orat.  adv.  Andrqt.  p.  440.  *  Meun. 
C^rop.  c.  20.  '  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  55.  Pausan.  lib.  1.  cap.  26^ 
p.  69.  Meurs.  Cecrop.  cap.  19.  '  Plut.  in  Themist.  t.  i.  p. 
121.  ^  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  9.  qusest.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  741.  '  Paiu. 
lib.  i.  c.  26.  p.  6S..  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  606.  ^  Salmas.  in  Solin. 
t  i.  p.  178. 
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19  never  consumed,  and  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  tunnel 
concealed  under  the  foliage  of  the  palm.  This  lamp 
is  the  work  of  Callimachus,  and  so  highly  finished  as 
to  incline  those  who  view  it  to  wish  that  it  had  mare 
of  graceful  negligence ;  but  this  was  the  general  fault 
of  that  too  careful  artist.  He  lost  sight  of  perfection 
by  striving  to  attain  it ;  and  by  being  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  persons  of  real 
taste.^ 

In  this  part  of  the  temple  w«as  preserved  the  rich 
cimeter  of  Mardonius,  who  commanded  the  Persian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Platsea ;  and  the  cuirass  of  Ma- 
sistius,  who  fought  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.""  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  Parthenon  was  likewise  to  be  seen  the 
throne^  with  silver  feet,  on  which  Xarxes  placed  him- 
self to  be  a  spectator  of  the  sea-fi^t  at  Salamis  -^  and 
in  the  sacred  treasury  were  preserved  the  remains  of 
the  spoils  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Persians/  These 
spoils,  the  greatest  part  of  which  have  been  carried  off 
in  our  time  by  sacrilegious  hands,  were  trophies  that 
furnished  a  subject  of  pride  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
present  day,  as  if  they  had  acquired  them  by  their 
own  valour ;  like  those  families  who,  having  formerly 
produced  great  men,  endeavour  to  make  us  forget 
what  they  now  are,  by  the  memory  of  what  they  have 
been. 


^  Plin.  lib.  34.  cap.  S.  t.  u.  p.  658.  Pausati.  ibid.  "  De- 
iDosth.  ID  Titnocr.  p.  793.  Ulpian.  in  3  Olyntb.  p.  45.  Scbol. 
.Xhiicyd.  in  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  Fausan.  ibid.  cap.  27.  p.  64.  ■  De- 
moslh.  in  Timocr.  p.  793.  Harpocr.  iu  'Afx^^-  *  Thupyd. 
lib.2.c.  13. 
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That  other  building,  called  Opisthodomos,  is  the 
public  treasury.''  It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall. 
Treasurers,  chosen  annually  by  lot,  deposit  there  the 
sums  placed  by  the  senate  in  their  hands  f  and  the 
chief  of  the  prytanes^  who  is  changed  every  day,  is 
entrusted  with  the  key.' 

Your  eyes  have  long  been  turning  towards. that 
famous  temple  of  Minerva,  one  of  the  noblest  orna- 
ments of  Athens,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Parthenon.  Before  you  enter  it,  permit  me  to  read 
you  a  letter  I  wrote,  on  my  return  from  Persia,  to 
Othanes,  one  of  the  magi,  with  whom  I  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  during  my  residence  at  Suza.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Greece,  and  wished 
to  inform  himself  of  the  customs  of  different  nations. 
As  he  bad  requested  from  me  some  explanations  re- 
specting the  Grecian  temples^  the  followhig  was  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  him : 

'^  You  assert  that  we  ooght  not  to  represent  the 
Deity  under  a  human  form,  nor  circumscribe  his  pre- 
sence widiin  the  limits  of  a  structare  built  by  mai.' 
But  you  mMald  not  have  advised  Cambyses,  when  in 
Egypt,  to  insult  die  objects  of  religious  worship,*  nor 
Xerxes  to  destroy  the  temples  and  statues  of  Greece.'' 
These  princes,   superstitious  even  to  extravagance, 

»  Meurs.  Cecrop.  c.  26.  *  Arist.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  Taft.  Poll, 
lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  97.  '  Argum.  Orat.  Deroosthen.  Androt.  p.  697. 
Suid.  in  KTtiardr,  '  Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  131.  Cicer.  deLeg. 
lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  iii.  p.  145.  *  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  25,  S9>  &c. 
'  ^8chyl.  in  Pers.  v.  811.  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  109.  Dio<J|.  Sic. 
lib.  5.  p.33«. 
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knew  not  that  a  nation  pardons  violence  more  readily 
than  contempt,  and  deems  itself  debased  whenever 
what  it  holds  in  reverence  is  despised  and  profaned. 
Greece  has  forbidden  the  restoration  of  the  sacred 
monuments  overthrown  by  the  Persians/  These 
await  the  moment  of  vengeance ;  and  should  the  Greeks 
ever  carry  their  victorious  arms  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  King,  they  will  remember  Xerxes,  and 
reduce  your  cities  to  ashes/ 

"  The  Greeks  borrowed  the  idea'  and  the  form  of 
their  temples  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  proportions 
of  the  architecture^  which  they  have  employed  in  these 
edifices  are  more  elegant,  or  such  at  least  as  are  more 
conformable  to  their  taste. 

^^  I  shall  not  undertake  to  give  you  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  their  different  parts^  but  send  you  the  plan  bf 
that  erected  in  honour  of  Theseus.*  Four  walls,  dis- 
posed in  form  of  a  parallelogram  or  oblong  square, 
constitute  the  nave  or  body  of  the  building.  Its  prin- 
cipal decoration  and  chief  merit  is  exterior,  and  is  as 
distinct  from  it  as  the  dresses  that  distinguish  the 
various  classes  of  citizeps.  This  consists  in  a  portico 
that  runs  round  the  building,  and  of  which  the  columns, 
founded  on  a  base  composed  of  several  steps,  support 
an  entablature  crowned  by  a  pediment  at  the  anterior 

'  Isocr.  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  203.  Lycurg.  cont.  Leocr.  part  8.  p. 
158.  Paasan.  lib.  10.  cap.  35.  p.  887.  Diocl.  lib.  11.  p. ^4. 
'  Diod.  Sic.,lib.  17.  p.  645.  Strab.  lib.  15.  p.  730.  Quint.  Curt, 
lib*  5.  cap.  7.  *  Hcrodot.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  *  Voyage  de  Norden, 
pi.  132.  Pococke,  t.  i.  pi.  44^  45^  &c.  Mo8aiq.de  Palestr.  in 
the  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxx.  p.  503.  *  See  the 
plan,  elevation,  and  view  of  the  temple  of  Theseus. 
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and  posterior  extremities.  This  portico  gives  equal 
^race  and  majesty  to  the  edifice,  and  contributes  to  the 
splendour  of  the  ceremonies,  by  the  great  number  of 
spectators  which  it  can  contain,  and  shelter  from  the 
weather.^ 

"  In  the  vestibule  are  vases  of  lustral  water,*  and 
altars  on  which  the  sacrifices  are  usually  offered/ 
From  hence,  as  we  enter  the  temple,  the  statue  of  the 
divinity,  and  votive  offerings  dedicated  by  the  piety  of 
the  people,  are  seen.  It  has  no  light  but  what  it  re- 
ceives from  the  entrance."** 

"  The  plan  you  have  before  you  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  and  the  taste  of  the  artist. 
As,  for  instance,  in  the  dimensions.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter,  at  Olympia,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long,  ninety-five  broad,  and  sixty-eight  in  height.^ 
That  of  Jupiter,  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,'  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
wide,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  high.f 

^  Vitruv.  lib.  S.  c.  2.  p.  42.  '  •  Casaub.  in  Theophr.  c.  16. 
p.  126.  Duport^  ibid.  p.  456.  *  Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Taur.  v.  72. 
Poll.  lib.  1.  c.  i.  §  6,  &c.  *  See  note  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the 
Toloine.  Voyag.  de  Spon.  t.  ii.  p.  89.         '  Pausan.  lib.  5. 

e.  10.  p.  398.  «  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  203.  f  Length  of  the 
temple  of  Olympia,  217  French  feet,  2  inches,  8  lines,  (232 
feet  9  inches  English) ;  its  breadth^  89  feet,  8  inches,  8  lines^ 
(96  feet  English)  j  its  height,  64  feet,  2  inches,  8  lines,  (68  feet 
7  inches  English).  Length  of  the  temple  of  Agrigentum,  321 
feet,  1  inch,  4  lines,  (343  feet  English)  j  its  breadth,  151  feet, 
1  inch,  4  lines,  (161  feet  4  inches  English);  its  height,  113 
feet,  4  lines,  (120  feet  8  inches  English).  Winkelmann  (RecUeil 
de  ses  Lettres,  t.  i.  p.  282)  presumes,  with  reason,  that  the 
breadth  of  this  temple  was  160  Grecian  feet,  instead  of  60,  as 
the  text  of  Diodonis,  as  we  now  have  it,  imports. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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^^  It  admits  alsa  of  variety  in  the  number  of  co- 
lumns. Sometimes  we  find  two,  four,  six,  eight,  and 
even  as  many  as  ten,  in  the  two  fronts ;  sometimes  they 
are  placed  only  at  the  anterior  front.  In  some 
temples  a  double  portico  is  formed  round  the  whole 
building  by  two  rows  of  columns. 

"  Variety  is  also  admitted  in  the  ornaments  and 
proportions  of  the  columns  and  entablature ;  and  here 
the  genius  of  the  Greeks  shines  forth.  After  various 
experiments,  having  combined  their  ideas  and  dis- 
coveries into  a  system,  they  composed  two  species  or 
orders  of  architecture,  each  possessing  a  distinctive 
character  and  peculiar  beauties ;  the  one  more  ancient, 
more  masculine,  and  more  substantial,  called  the  Do- 
ric ;  the  other,  more  light  and  elegant,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Ionic.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
Corinthian,  as  it  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
two  others.** 

"  In  fine,  a  variety  may  also  have  place  in  the 
interior  parts  of  these  structures.  Some  contain  a 
sanctuary  not  to  be  entered  by  the  profane  :*  others 
are  divided  into  several  compartments.  Some  there 
are  in  which,  besides  the  principal  gate  of  entrance, 
there  is  a  second  at  the  opposite  extremity,  or  one, 
the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  one  or  two  ranges 
of  columns.* 

"  The  better  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  form 

^  Le  Roi^  Ruines  de  la  Gr^ce^  p.  15.  de  TEssai  sur  THistoire 
de  r Architect.  *  Valer.  Max.  lib.  I.  c.  6.  §  12.  Poll.  lib.  1. 
c.  1.  k  3*  Cae9.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  3.  c.  105.  *  See  note  IX.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  the  temples  of  Greece,  I  shall  annex  two  drawings 
to  my  fetter^  id  which  you  will  find  represented  the 
front  and  general  view  of  the  Parthenon,  at  the  citadel 
of  Athens.*  I  shall  likewise  send  you  the  work  comr; 
posed  by  Ictinus  on  this  beautiful  structure."  Ictintri 
was  one  of  the  two  architects  employed  by  Pericles  in 
the  building  of  this  temple ;  the  name  of  the  other 
was  Callicrates.^ 

"  IVom  whatever  quarter  the  traveller  arrives, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  he  views  it  rearing  up  its 
lofty  head  above  the  city  and  the  citadel.^  It  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  built  of  that  beautiful  white 
marble  found  in  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  a  moun- 
tain of  Attica.  It  is  one  hundred  fieet  wide,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  broad,  and  about  sixty- 
nine  in  height.t  The  portico  is  double  at  the  two 
fronts,  and  single  on  each  side.  Along  the  exterior 
face  of  the  nave  runs  a  frize  or  architrave,  on  which 
is  represented  a  procession  in  honour  of  Minerva."* 
These  basso-relievos  have  added  greatly  to  the  fame 
of  the  artists  by  whom  they  were  executed. 

*^  Within  this  temple  is  that  statue  so  celebrated 
for  its  size,  the  richness  of  its  materials,  and  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  workmanship.  Ry  the  sublime 
majesty  that  irradiates  the  features  and  the  whole 
figure  of  Minerva,  we  easily  recognise  the  hand  of 

*  See  the  plan^  elevation^  and  view  of  the  Parthenon.  ^  Vi- 
truv.  Praf.  lib.  7.  p.  135.  "  Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  159.  Strab. 
lib.  9.  p.  395.  Pausan.  c.  41.  p.  686.  *  Le  Roi^  Ruines  de  la 
Gr^ce,  part  1.  p.  8.  f  See  note  X.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
^  Chandler*8  Travels  in  Greece^  p.  51. 
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Phidias*.  The  ideas  of  this  artist  were  so  sublime^ 
that  he  has  succeeded  better^  if  possible,  in  the  repre- 
sentaiion  of  the  gods,  than  in  that  of  mortals.''  We 
are  almost  tempted  to  say  that  he  had  viewed  the 
latter  from  too  great  a  height,  but  the  former  on  a 
near  approach. 

"  This  figure  is  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  god- 
dess is  erect,  covered  with  the  aegis  and  a  long  tunic,* 
holding  in  one  hand  a  lance,  in  the  other  a  victory 
near  four  cubits  high.*  Her  helmet,  on  which  is  a 
sphynx,  is  ornamented  on  each  side  with  two  griffins. 
On  the  outside  of  the  shield,  which  lies  at  the  feet  of 
the  goddess,  Phidias  has  represented  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons ;  on  the  inside,  the  combat  of  the  gods  aad 
giants ;  on  her  buskins,  that  of  the  Lapithae  and  Cen- 
taurs ;  and  on  the  pedestal,  the  birth  of  Pandora,  and 
a  variety  of  other  subjects.  The  visible  parts  of  the 
body  arc  of  ivory,  except  the  eyes,  the  iris  of  which  is 
imitated  by  a  particular  kind  of  stone.''  This  able 
artist  has  exhibited  a  wonderful  degree  of  taste  in  the 
execution  of  his  work,  and  proved  that  his  genius  still 
retained  its  superiority  even  in  the  most  minute  de- 
tails.^ 

^^  Before  he  began  this  statue,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  an  account,  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  of  the 

"  Quintil.  lib.  19.  c.  10.  p.  744.  •  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  «4.  p. 
57  et  58.  Plin.  lib.  36.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  7«6.  Max.  Tyr.  diss.  14. 
p.  156.  Arrian.  in  Epict.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  p.  206.  ♦  The  cubit 
among  the  Greeks  being  one  of  their  feet  and  a  half,  the 
height  of  the  figure  was  36  of  our  feet  and  10  inches  (39  feet 
4  inches)  -,  and  that  of  the  victory,  &  feet  8  inches  (6  feet  Eng- 
lish). '  Plat.  in.  Hipp.  t.  iii.  p.  290.  Plin.  lib.  37.  p.  7^7  et 
788.         «  Plin .  lib.  36.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  726. 
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materials  which  he  intended  to  enjploy.  He  gave  the 
preference  to  marble,  because  its  splendour  subsists 
longest.  Thus  far  he  was  listened  to  with  attention ; 
but  when  he  added  that  it  was  the  cheapest,  he  was 
commanded  to  say  no  more,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  statue  should  be  formed  of  gold  and  ivory/ 

"  For  this  purpose  the  purest  gold  was  selected, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  quantity  of  the 
weight  of  forty  talents.**  Phidias,  by  the  suggestions 
of  Pericles,  applied  this  in  such  a  way  as  easily  to  ad- 
mit of  being  taken  off.  Two  motives  induced  Pericles 
to  ^ve  this  advice.  He  foresaw  that  a  time  might 
come  when  it  should  be  necessary  to  employ  this  gold 
for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  state,  a  measure  which 
he  in,  fact  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaa  war.^  He  foresaw  likewise  that  himself  as 
well  as  Phidias,  might  hereafter  be  accused  of  having 
applied  part  of  it  to  other  purposes,  and  of  this  they 
afterwards  really  were  accused;  but  by  the  precau- 
tions they  had  used,  the  slanderous  charge  only  re- 
dounded to  the  dishonour  of  their  enemies.f 

"  Phidias  was  reproached  likewise  with  having 
sculptured  his  own  portrait,  with  that  of  his  patron, 
on  the  shield  of  Minerva.     He  had  there  represented 


'  Val.  Max.  lib.  1.  c.  I .  §  7.  *  The  proportion  of  the  value 
of  gold  to  silrer  was  then  as  thirteen  to  one :  these  forty  talents^ 
therefore^  were  worth  about  three  millions  of  lirres  (1^^000^ 
sterling).  See  note  XI.  at  the  end  of  the  volume^  on  the  quantity 
of  gold  employed  to  ornament  this  statue.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  2. 
c.  18.  '  Id.  ibid.  "  Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  169.  f  See 
note  XII*  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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himself  in  the  character  of  an  old  man  in  the  act  of 
throwing  a  huge  stone;  and  it  is  pretended  that,  by 
an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  this  figure  was  so 
connected  with  the  whole  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
remove  it,  without  disuniting  and  totally  destroying 
the  statue.*  Pericles  appears  fighting  with  an  Ama- 
zon. His  arm  extended,  and  holding  a  javelin,  hides 
from  the  spectator  one  half  of  his  countenance.  The 
object  of  the  artist  in  this  partial  concealment,  is  only 
to  engage  the  attention  of  curiosity. 

"  To  this  temple  is  annexed  a  treasury,  in  which 
individuals  deposit  such  sums  of  money  as  they  choose 
not  to  keep  at  home.  There,  likewise,  are  preserved 
the  oiferings .  made  to  the  goddess,  which  consist  of 
crowns,  vases,  and  little  figures  of  the  divinities,  of 
gold  or  silver.  The  Athenian  women  likewise  fre* 
quently  make  offerings  in  this  temple,  of  their  rings, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces.  These  are  entrusted  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  goddess,  who  have  them  under  their 
care  during  the  year  they  remain  in  office ;  on  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  they  deliver  to  their  successors 
a  list  specifying  the  weight  of  each  article,  and  the 
name  of  the  donor.  The  inventory,  which  is  imme^- 
diately  cut  in  marble,^  is  a  testimonial  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  keepers,  and  an  incentive  to  private  liberality. 

"  This  temple,  that  of  Theseus,  and  some 
others,  constitute  the  triumph  of  architecture  and 
sculpture.     Were  I  to  expatiate    at    large  on   the 

*  JXe  Mund.  ep.  Aristot  t.  i.  p.  613.  Cic«r.  Ofat  c.  71.  t.  i. 
p.  481.  Id.  Tuscul.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  t.  ii.  p.  245.  ^  Chandl.  In- 
script.  in  notis,  part  9.  p.  xv.    Poll.  lib.  10.  c.  28.  §  1«6. 
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beauties  of  the  wliole^  and  oa  the  elegance  of  the 
minuter  parts,  I  could  add  nothing  to  this  eulogium. 
Be  not  amazed  at  the  prodigious  number  of  edifices 
erected  in  honour  of  the  gods.  As  manners  become 
more  depraved,  laws  have  been  proportionally  multi- 
plied to  prevent  crimes,  and  altars  to  expiate  them 
become  more  numerous :  besides  that  such  monuments 
embellish  a  city,  encourage  the  arts,  and  are  in  general 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy ;  for  a  por- 
tion, of  the  spoils  taken  in  war  is  always  destined  to 
maintain  the  magnificence  of  religious  worship," 

Such  was  the  answer  I  wrote  to  Othanes,  the 
magus.  At  present,  without  going  out  of  the  citadel^ 
we  will  take  different  positions,  that  will  successively 
display  the  whole  city  to  our  view. 

Of  late  years,  it  has  extended  towards  the  south* 
west,  commerce  daily  attracting  the  inhabitants  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Piraeus.  On  that  side,  and  to  the  west, 
we  see,  in  the  environs  of  the  citadel,  at  different  in- 
tervals, rocks  and  eminences'  covered  in  general  with 
houses.  On  our  right  we  have  the  rising  ground  on 
which  stands  the  Areopagus,  on  the  left  that  of  the 
Museum,  and  towards  the  centre  that  of  the  Pnyx, 
where,  as  I  have  said,  the  general  assembly  is  some- 
times held.  We  here  may  observe  to  what  a  height 
the  two  parties  that  divide  Athens  carry  their  mutual 
jealousy.  As  from  the  top  of  this  hill  the  Piraeus 
may  be  distinctly  seen,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
orators,  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  harbour,  used 
every  art  to  induce  the  people  to  sacrifice  every  other 

*  Whel.  Joum.  book  5*  p.  338.    Spon.  Chandlr  Ac. 
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object  to  their  navy.  The  partisans  of  the  aristocracy 
deeply  offended  at  this,  alleged  that  the  first  legislators 
had  only  favoured  agriculture,  and  that  Themistocles, 
by  uniting  the  city  to  the  Piraus,  and  thus  connecting 
the  sea  and  land,  had  increased  the  number  of  the 
sailors,  and  the  power  of  the  multitude.  Accordingly, 
after  the  taking  of  Athens,  the  first  measure  adopted 
by  the  thirty  tyrants  appointed  by  Lysander,  was  to 
turn  the  rostrum  from  which  the  orators  harangued 
the  people  toward  the  land,  whereas  it  before  had 
always  fronted  the  sea.' 

I  have  not  taken  notice  of  several  edifices  situate 
on  the  sides  and  in  the  environs  of  the  citadel.  Such, 
among  others,  are  the  Odeum  and  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius.  The  former  is  a  kind  of  theatre  built 
by  Pericles  for  musical  competitions.*"  In  it  the  six 
junior  archons  sometimes  hold  their  meetings/  The 
roof,  which  is  supported  by  columns,  is  built  with  the 
fragments  of  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet  defeated  at 
Salamis.**  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  begun 
by  Pisistratus,  and  would,  it  is  said,  had  it  been 
finished,*  have  been  the  most  magnificent  of  temples. 

Your  progress  had  been  often  interrupted,  and 
your  eyes  have  been  frequently  astonished  and  de- 
lighted, in  the  road  we  have  pursued  from  the  Piraeus 
to  the  place  in  which  we  now  are.  There  are  few 
streets,  few.  squares  in  this  city,  in  which  you  will  not 


•  Plut.  in  Themist.  t.  i.  p.  121.  *  Meurs.  in  Ccram.  c.  11. 

•  Demosth.  in  NcflBr.  p.  869.  *  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  S.  Plut. 
in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  160.  ""Dicsearch.  Stat.  Graec.  ap.  Geogr, 
Min.  t.  ii.  p.  8.    Meurs.  Athcn.  Attic,  c.  10. 
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meet  with  similar  objects  to  excite  and  gratify  curiosity. 
But  do  not  rely  wholly  on  appearances.  The  edifice, 
the  most  uninviting  externally,  sometimes  contains  a 
precious  treasure  within.  Towards  the  north,  in  the 
quarter  of  Melita,  see  if  you  cannot  discern  some  trees 
around  a  house  that  is  scarcely  distinguishable :  that 
is  the  abode  of  Phocion/  On  this  other  side,  in  the 
middle  of  those  houses,  in  a,  little  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus,  is  a  picture  of  Zeuxis  representing  the  god  of 
love  crowned  with  roses ;  •  lower  down,  near  that  emi- 
nence, stands  another  building,  where  the  rival  of 
Zeuxis  has  made  one  of  those  essays  which  discover  a 
superior  genius.  Parrhasius,  persuaded  that  it  was 
within  the  reach  of  his  'art,  either  by  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  or  by  the  attitude  and  air  of 
the  figures,  to  render  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
heart  perceptible  to  the  eye,**  undertook,  in  his  portrait 
of  the  people  of  AthenS;  to  trace  out  the  character,  or 
rather  the  various  characters,  of  that  violent,  unjust, 
gentle,  compassionate,  vain-glorious,  crouching,  haughty 
and  timid  people.*  But  how  has  he  succeeded  in  this 
ingenious  thought?  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  surprise ;  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
I  have  hastily  accompanied  you  through  the  city ; 
you  are  now  to  view,  at  one  comprehensive  glance, 
the  adjacent  country.  To  the  east  is  Mount  Hymet- 
tus,  which  the  bees  enrich  with  their  honey,  and  which 
invites  you  by  the  fragrancy  of  its  thyme.   The  Ilissus, 

'Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  750.  'Aristoph.  Acharn.  t.  991. 
Schol.  ibid.  Suid.  ki  'Ay$£^.  ^  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  8.  p.  T81. 
*  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  693. 
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that  glides  at  the  foot  of  4t,  meanders  round  our  walls ; 
above  you  see  the  gymnasia  of  the  Cynosarges  and  the 
Lycaeum.  To  the  north-west  you  discoverdie  academy, 
and;  a  little  farther^  a  hill  named  Colonos^  on  which 
Sophocles  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  (Edipus  Coloneus. 
The  Cephisus,  after  enriching  this  district  with  the 
tribute  of  its  waters,  at  length  mingles  them  with  those 
of  the  Ilissus.  Both  these  streams  are  occasionally 
dry  during  the  great  heats  of  summer.  The  prospect 
is  embellished  by  handsome  country  houses,  which 
present  themselves  to  the  view  on  all  sides. 

I  shall  conclude,  by  reminding  you  of  what  Ly- 
sippus  says  in  one  of  his  comedies :  "  Whoever  does 
not  desire  to  see  Athens,  is  stupid ;  whoever  sees  it 
without  being  delighted,  is  still  more  stupid;  but^the 
height, of  stupidity,  is  to  see  it,  to  admire  it,  and  to 
leave  it.""" 

^  Dicaearch.  Stat.  Grec.  p.  10.    Henr.  Steph.  Lucub.  in 
Dieearch.  c.  S.    In  Thes.  Antiq.  Graee.  t.  xi. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Battle  o/Mantinea.* — Death  of  Epaminondas.' 

Greece  was  now  on  the  eve  of  an  important  r^olu- 
tion ;  Epaminondas  was  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and 
on  his  victory  or  defeat  finally  depended  the  question, 
whether  the  Lacedaemonians  op  Thebans  were  to  give 
law  to  the  other  states  of  Greece  ?  The  opportunity 
appeared  favourable  to  him  for  hastening  this  deci- 
sion. 

He  left  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  as  night  came  oiif 
with  the  view  of  surprising  Lacedsemon.^  This  city 
is  entirely  exposed,  and  had  at  that  time  none  but 
children  and  old  men  for  its  defenders,  part  of  the 
troops  being  then  in  Arcadia,  and  the  remainder  on 
their  march  thither  under  the  command  of  Agesi- 
laus.  The  Thebans  arrived  at  break  of  day," 
but  found  Agesilaus  ready  to  receive  them..  Informed 
by  a  deserter  of  the  ipftrch  of  Epaminondas,  he  had 
returned   home  with  extraordinary  celerity,  and  his 

soldiers  already  occupied  the  most  important  stations. 

* 

*  In  the  dd  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  the  12th  of  the 
month  Scirophorion,  corresponding  with  the  5th  of  July  of  the 
Julian  proleptic  year  362  before  Christ.  ^  Xen.  Hiat.  Grace. 
li<).  7.  p.  643.  Poly©n  Stratag  lib  2  c.  3.  §  10.  ■  Died.  Sic. 
lib.  15.  p,  393. 
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The  Theban  general,  surprised  without  being  discou- 
raged, ordered  several  attacks.  He  had  penetrated 
to  the  forum,**  and  made  himself  master  of  one  part  of 
the  city,  when  Agesilaus,  then  near  eighty  years  of 
age,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  despair,**  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  danger,  and,  seconded  by  the  brave 
Archidamus  his  son,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire. 

On  this  occasion,  Isadas  performed  an  action  that 
excited  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  severe  animad- 
version  of  the  magistrates.  This  Spartan,  scarcely 
out  of  his  childhood,  beautiful  as  the  god  of  love  him- 
self, and  valiant  as  Achilles,  armed  only  with  a  lance 
and  sword,  rushed  through  the  Lacedsemonian  batta- 
lions, fell  impetuously  on  the  Thebans,  and  laid  at  his 
feet  all  who  attempted  to  withstand  his  fury.  The 
ephori  decreed  him  a  crown  in  honour  of  the  courage 
he  had  displayed,  but  imposed  on  him  a  fine  for 
having  fought  without  either  cuirass  or  buckler.^ 

Epaminondas  was  not  molested  in  his  retreat; 
but  a  victory  was  become  necessary,  that  the  failure 
of  his  enterprise  might  be  forgotten.  He  therefore 
marched  into  Arcadia,  where  the  principal  forces  of 
Greece  were  then  united,"^  and  the  two  armies  soon 
came  in  sight  of  each  other.  That  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies  consisted  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  near  two  thousand  horse ; 
the  army  of  the  Theban  league,  of  thirty  thousand 
infantry,  and  about  three  thousand  cavalry/ 

■  Polyb.  lib.  9.  p.  647.    *  Plul.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  616.      » Id.  ibid. 
«  Xen.  Hist.  Graec,  lib.  7.  p.  647.      '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  393. 
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Never  did  Epaminondas  display  greater  military 
talents  than  on  this  occasion.  In  his  order  of  battle 
he  followed  the  same  principles  which  had  procured 
him  the  victory  of  Leuctra.'  Oneof  his  wings,  formed  in 
a  column,  fell  upon  the  Lacedasmonian  phalanx, 
which  probably  would  never  have  been  broken,  had 
he  not  hastened  thither  in  person  to  animate  his  troops 
by  his  example,  and  to  reinforce  them  by  a  chosen 
body  of  men.  The  enemy,  dismayed  at  his  appear- 
ance,^ gave  way,  and  took  to  flight;  he  pursued  them 
with  an  ardour  which  he  could  no  longer  restrain,  and 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  body  of  Spartans,  who 
poured  on  him  a  shower  of  javelins.  After  long 
warding  off  death,  and  making  a  crowd  of  warriors 
bite  the  dust,  he  fell  by  a  javelin,  the  point  of  which 
remained  broken  in  his  breast.  The  honour  of  carry- 
ing off  bis  body  brought  on  a  renewal  of  the  battW^ 
as  warm  and  bloody  as  the  former  attack ;  but  hi^ 
companions,  redoubling  their  exertions,  had  at  length' 
the  melancholy  consolation  of  conveying  the  hero  to 
his  tent 

On  the  other  widg,  the  fate  of  the  battle  long 
hung  in  suspense.  By  the  prudent  dispositions  of 
Epaminondas,  the  Athenians  had  it  not  in .  their, 
power  to  second  the  Lacedaemonians.'* ,  Their  cavalry 
attacked  that  of  the  Thebans>  was  repulsed  wijl^  loss, 
again  rallied,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  detachment  posted 
by  the  enemy  upon  the  neighbouring  heights.     Their 

*  Folftrd.  Traits  de  la  Colon,  c.  10.  dans  le  ter  vol,  de  la  Trad, 
die  la  Polybe,  p.  Ixi.  '  Diod,  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  995.  *  X^n. 
HUt.  Gr«c.  lib.  T.  p.  646. 
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infantry  was  on  the  point  of  flying,  when  the  Eleans 
hastened  to  their  assistance."" 

The  wound  of  Epaminondas  staid  the  carnage, 
and  suspended  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Both  armies, 
equally  struck  with  astonishment,  remained  in  inac- 
tion '7  the  retreat  was  sounded  on  both  sides,  and  a 
trophy  was  erected  on  the  field  of  battle." 

Epaminondas  still  breathed.  His  friends,  his 
officers  were  dissolved  in  tears  around  his  bed ;  and 
the  whole  camp  resounded  with  the  cries  of  grief  and 
despair.  The  physician  had  declared  that  he  would 
expire  the  instant  the  iron  should  be  extracted  fix)m 
his  wound.*  All  his  fears  were  lest  his  shield  should, 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
shown  him,  and  he  kissed  it,  as  the  instrument  of  his 
glory.**  He  seemed  anxious  concerning  the  fate  of 
t)ie  battle.  He  was  told  that  the  Thebans  were  vic- 
torious. "  It  is  well,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  lived  long 
enough."^  He  then  ordered  Daiphantus  and  lolUdas, 
generals  whom  he  thought  worthy  to  succeed  him,  to 
be  sent  for.  He  was  informed  that  they  were  dead. 
"  Advise  tlie' Thebans  then,"  said  he,  "  to  conclude  a 
peace."*  He  now  ordered  the  point  of  the  javelin  to 
be  drawn  out ;  and  one  of  his  friends  exclaiming,  in 
the  distraction  of  his  grief:  "  You  die,  Epaminondas! 
had  you  but  left  any  children !"    "  I  leave,"  answiered 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  394.  'Justin,  lib.  6.  c.  7.  '  Diod. 
»ic.  lib.  15.  p.  396.  »  Id.  ibid.  »»  Cicer.  de  Finib.  lib.  3. 
c.  80.  t.  ii.  p.  1S5.  Id.  Epist.  Famil.  lib.  5.  epist.  1«.  t.  vii.  p.  163. 
JvMin.  ibid.  c.  8.  •  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  IS.  p.  396.  Ncp.  in  Epam. 
c.  9.        *  Plut.  in  Apopht.  t.  ii.  p.  194. 
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he,  expiring,  '*  two  immortal  daughters — the  victories 
of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea."* 

His  death  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  Tima- 
genes,  the  kind  and  affectionate  friend  who  had 
brought  me  into  Greece.  He  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared, a  week  before  the  battle.  A  letter,  left  by 
him  on  the  table  of  his  niece  Epicharis,  informed  us 
that  he  was  gone  to  join  Epaminondas,  with  whom  he 
had  preconcerted  measures  during  his  residence  ^t 
Thebes,  but  that  it  was  his  intention  speedily  to  re- 
turn, never  to  leave  us  more.  If  the  gods,  added  he, 
should  otherwise  ordain,  remember  all  that  Anacharsis 
has  done  for  me,  nor  forget  what  you  have  promised 
to  do  for  him. 

My  heart  felt  the  severest  pangs  when  I  read  this 
letter.  I  wished  instantly  to  follow  him ;  it  was  my 
duty  so  to  do;  but  Timagenes  had  but  too  wdil  con- 
certed his  precautions  to  prevent  me.  ApoUodonis, 
who,  at  his  request,  had  just  obtained  for  me  the  prr- 
vileges  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  represented  to  me  the 
impossibility  of  bearing  amis  against  my  new  country, 
withobt  exposing  him  and  his '  family.  This  con- 
sideration prevailed^  and  I  did  not  follow  my  friend ; 
I  was  not  witness  of  his  heroic  actions ;  and  I  did  not 
die  with  him !  . 

'^  His  image  is  ever  present  to  my  mind.  Thirty 
years  have  since  lapsed,  yet  it  is  but  a  moment  -that 
I  have  lost  him.  Twice  have  I  attempted  his  eulo- 
gium,  twice  has  it  been  obliterated  by  my  tears.    But 

••Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  396. 
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had  I  even  possessed  the  power  to  finish,  I  should 
have  had  the  resolution  to  suppress  it.  The  virtues 
of  an  obscure  man  are  interesting  only  to  his  friends, 
nor  can  they  even  claim  to  be  held  forth  as  an 
example. 

The  troubles  of  Greece  were  eventually  increased 
by  the  battle  of  Mantinea  ;^  but  its  immediate  effect 
was  to  terminate  the  war.'  The  Athenians,  previous 
to  their  departure,  took  care  to  collect  the  bodies  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  fallen  in  battle ;  and  after 
they  were  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile,  their  bones 
were  carried  to  Athens,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the 
ceremony  of  their  last  obsequies,  at  which  one  of  the 
principal  magistrates  presided.** 

This  began  by  exposing  under  a  large  tent  the. 
coffins  of  cypress  wood  which  contained  the  bones  of 
the  deceased.  Such  as  had  lost  any  relation,  both 
men  and  women,  came  there  fix>m  time  to  time  to- 
make  libations,  and  acquit  themselves  of  the  duties 
enjoined  by  religion  and  natural  affection.'  Three 
days  after,  the  coffins,  placed  on  as  many  cars  as 
there  are  tribes,  proceeded  slowly  through  the  city  to 
the  C^ramicus  without  the  walls,  where  funeral  games 
were  exhibited.  They  were  then  deposited  in  the 
earth,  after  their  friends  and  relations  had  bathed 
them  for  the  last  time  with  their  tears ;  and  an  orator, 
publicly  appointed  for  the  occasion,  rising  up,  pro- 
nounced the  fimeral  eulogium  of  these  brave  warriors.^ 

'  Xeo.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  7.  c.  647.  '  Plut.  in  Ages.  torn.  i. 
p.  616.  ^PoU.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  91.  'Thucyd.  lib.  <2.  c.  34. 
^  Lys.  Orat.  Funeb.  p.  t6  et  27. 
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Each  tribe  erected  sepulchral  stones  over  the  graves 
of  its  soldiers^  on  lyhich  were  inscribed  their  names 
and  those  of  their  fathers,  their  birth-place,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  near  which  they  fell. 

On  each  side  of  the  rdad  which  leads  from  the 
city  to  the  academy  are  a  great  number  of  such 
sepulchral  inscriptions.^  Others  are  seen  scattered  in 
different  places  in  the  vicinity.  Here  lie  those  who 
fell  in  the  war  of  iEg^na ;  there,  those  who  were  slain 
in  Cyprus ;  farther  on,  such  as  perished  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition.  It  is  impossible  to  advance  a 
step  without  treading  on  the  ashes  of  a  hero,  or  of  a 
victim  sacrificed  to  his  country.  I  saw  the  soldiei^ 
who  were  returned  from  Peloponnesus,  and  had  at- 
tended at  the  ceremony,  straying,  amqng  these  funeral 
monuments,  pointing  out  to  each  other,  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  and  fathers^  and  seeming  to  anticipate 
the  honours  which  were  one  day  to  be  paid  to  their 
own  memories. 

»  ■ 

'  Fauaan.  lib.  1.  c.  S9. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  prueni  Government  qf  Athens. 

As  I  shall  sometimes  make  a  transition  from  one 
subject  to  another^  without  approaching  the  reader, 
it  is  necessary  to  justify  my  method. 

Athens  was  my  usual  pkce  of  residence ;  though 
frequentiy,  in  company  with  my  friend  Philotas,  I 
•made  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  or  tnote  dis- 
tant countries,  from  whence  we  again  returned  to 
that  city.  At  every  interval  of  my  stay  I  resumed 
my  researches,  and  gave  the  preference  to  some 
particular  object.  The  order  of  this  work  therefore 
is,  as  I  hate  already  said,  only  that  of  a  j^ltia), 
in  which,  to  the  narrative  of  my  travels,  and  the 
recital  of  remarkable  events,  I  have  added  such  ob- 
servations as  I  could  collect  on  interesting  subjects. 
I  had  begun  by  an  inquiry  into  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, of  which,  in  my  introduction,  I  contented  my- 
self with  developing  the  general  principles;  I  shall 
now  enter  into  more  extensive  details,  and  consider  it 
with  the  changes  and  abuses  that  have  been  succes- 
sively introduced  by  a  series  of  unhappy  circum- 
stances. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Attica  are  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  departments  or  dis- 
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tricfSy"'  M^hkh  dre  again  united  into^  and  form  ten 
tribes.  All  'the  citizens^  those  even  who  reside  at 
Athens,  belong  to  dne  of  these  districts,  are  obliged 
tb  enrol  their  ndmes  in  its' rasters,  and  by  that  act 
are  consequently  classed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
tribes. 

Towards  the  end  of  every  year,"  the  tribes  sepa- 
rately assemble  to  elect  a  senate,  yonsisting  of  five 
huiidred  deputies,  who  must  havef  attained  at  leao^t 
the  age  of  thirty.*  Each  of  these  tribes  presents  fifty, 
with  which  an  eqaal  number  are  coi^ined,  to  supply 
the  phu^s  that  may  fall  vacant  by  the  death  or 
irregular  conduct  of  any  of  the  acting  deputies;>^ 
Bdth  deputies  and  substitutes  are  chosen  by  lot."^ 

The  new  senators  must  undergo  a  rigorms  scru- 
tiny ^!  for  irreproachable  morals  are  required  in  men 
appointed  to  govern  others.  They  afterward  take 
an  oath,  by  which  they  promise,  among  other  things, 
to  give  none  but  salutary  counsel  to  the  republic,  to 
jud^  according  to  the  laws,  to  send  no  citizen  to 
prison  who  is  able  to  find  bail,  unless  accused  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  state,  or  oif  embezzling  the 
public  revenue.* 

The  senate  elected  by  the  representatives  of  ahe 
tm  tribes  is  naturally  divided  into  ten  classes,  each  of 
which  by  tunishas  the  pre-eminence  over  the  others. 

**  Strab.  Hb.  9.  |>.  996.  Bustath.  irt  fliatT.lib.  2.  p.  284.  Cor- 
sid.  Fast.  Att.  1  i.  dissert.  5.  ■  Ar^um.  in  Androt.  Orat,  p. 
697.  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  Id6.  •  Xert.  Memorab.  lib.  1.  p.  717. 
»  Hilrpocr.  in  'E7riA<t%.  *  M.  ibid.  Andocid.  de  Myst.  part  «. 
p.  13.        '  Lys.  adv.  Philon.  p.  487.        •  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  192. 
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This  pre-eminence  is  determined  by  lot/  arwi  its 
duration  limited  to  the  space  of  thirty-six  days  for  tbe 
four  first  classeis,  and  thirty-five  for  tiie  others/ 

The  class  which  possesses  the  temporary  superi- 
ority over  the  rest,  is  named  the  class  of  the  prytanes/ 
and  is  maintained  at  the  public  expense/ in  a  place 
called  the  Prytaneum.  But  as  it  is  yet  too  numerous 
collectively  to  exercise  its  functions,  it  is  subdivided 
into  five  decuriae  or  committees,  each  composed  of 
ten  proedri  or  presidents ;"  the  seven  seniors  of  whom, 
during  seven  successive  days,  occupy  alternately  the 
chief  place :  the  three  others  never  attain  this  situa- 
tion during  the  whole  year. 

He  who  fills  it  is  considered  as  the  chief  of  the 
senate,  and  his  functions  are  so  important,  that  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  entrust  him  with  his  authority 
only  for  one  day.  He  it  is  who  generally  projposes 
the  subjects  of  discussion  ;  collects  the  sufirages  of 
the  senate ;  and  has,  during  the  short  continuation  of 
his  ofiice,  the  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  repd)lie,  of 
the  keys  of  the  citadel,  and  of  those  of  the  treasury  of 
Minerva/ 

These  various  arrangements,  always  determined 
by  lot,  are  intended  to  maintain  the  most  perfect  de- 
gree of  equality  among  the  citizens,  and  as  barriersr 

*  Argum.  in  Androt.  Orat.  p.  697.  Suid.  in  Xl/sur.  •  Suid. 
ib.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  189.  Corsin.  Fas^.  Att.  dis.  3.  p.  103. 
*  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in.  Upvr.  ^  Demosth.  de.Cor.  p.  601. 
Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  15.  §  155.  Anattion.  ap.  H&rpocr.  in  0oX.  *  Ar- 
gum. in  Androt.  ut  supra.  '  Suid.  in  *Em<rr,  Arguro.  Orut. 
Demosth.  in  Androt.  p.  697, 
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for  the  greater  safety  of  the  state.  Not  an  Athenian 
but  may  become  a  member  and  chief  of  tlie  highest 
body  of  the  republic ;  not  an  individual  but  may,  by 
merit  or  intrigues,  have  an  opportunity  tp  abuse  an 
authority  confided  to  him,  though  but  for  a  few  mo- 
ments: 

The  nine  other  classes,  or  chambers  of  the  senate, 
have  in  like  manner  a  president  at  their  head,  who  is 
changed  at  each  meeting,  and  is  each  time  drawn  for 
by  lot,  by  the  chief  of  the  prytanes.**  On  certain 
occasions,  these  nine  presidents  carry  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  to  the  general  assembly ;  and  the  first  in 
order  of  them  collects  the  suffrages  of  the  people.*" 
On  others,  this  is  performed  by  the  chief  of  the  pry- 
tanes,  or  one  of  his  assistants.** 

The  senate  is  annually  re-elected,  and  is  expected, 
while  its  authority  continues,  to  exclude  those  of  its 
members  whose  conduct  has  been  reprehensible,*  and 
to  deliver  up  its  accounts  previous  to  its  dissolution.^ 
If  the  people  are  satisfied  with  its  conduct,  they  de- 
ctce  it  a  crown ;  a  reward  which  is  withheld  when  it 
has  neglected  to  build  galleys.'  The  members  who 
compose  it  receive  a  drachma**  a  day  for  their  at- 
tendance.f    It  meets  every  day,  except  on  festivals, 

*  Harpocr.  in  UpoeS^et  in  'Ettiardr.  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  191. 
•  Corsin.  Fast.  Att.  t.  i.  p.  S76  ct-286.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Aoharn. 
V.  60.  Schol.  ibid.  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  c.  14.  Jsocr.  de  Pac.  t.  i. 
p.  368  ;  et  alii.  *  See  note  XIII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
''  JSschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  277.  '  Id.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  430  et  431. 
'  Demogth.  adv.  Androt.  p.  700.  Arg.  ejusd.  Orat.  *  Hesych. 
ia  BeA.        f  Eighteen  sols  (t>r  nine^pence). 
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find  days  considered  as  unfortunate."  It  is  tile  duty 
of  the  prytanes  to  convene  it,  and  to  prepare  the  sub- 
jects of  deliberation.  As  it  represents  the  tribes^  it  is 
in  its  turn  represented  by  the  prytanes,  who,  con* 
stantly  collected  in  one  place,  are  always  at  hand  to 
watch  over  such  dangers  as  may  threaten  the  republic, 
and  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  senate. 

During  the  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  that  the 
class  of  prytanes  are  in  ofiice>.the  people  assemble 
four  times  ;^  and  these  four  assemblies,  which  &U  on 
the  1 1th,  the  SOtb,  30tb,  and  33d  days  of  the  pry-^ 
tanj,  are  called  ordinary  assemblies. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  they  confirm  or  jremove 
the  magistrates  just  entered  into  office;:^  The  garrisons 
and  fortresses  that  constitute  the  security  of  the  state 
are  the  next  objects  of  consideratipn,"'  as  well  as  cer- 
tain public  informations ;  and  the  Ojssembly  concludes 
by  publishing  the  qonfis^atipps  pf  property  ordered  by 
the  courts  of  jusljce.''  On  the  second,  every  citizen 
who  has  previously  ^epo^ited  on  the  altar  an  olive- 
branch  bound  with  ft  wcred  fiUet,.  xmy  freely  dis- 
course on  all  subjects  relative  tp  the  administration 
and  government.  The  third  is  set  apart  to  receive 
heralds  and  embassadors  who  haye  Arst  given  an 
account  of  their  mission,**  or  presented  their  creden- 


'  Pet.  Leg.  A|;t.  p,  X93.  ^  Arist.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  Kvpla^ 
Sig^on.  deRep.  Athen.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  Pott.  Arcteolog.  Gra^c.  lib,  1. 
c.  ir.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  196.  ^  Pol),  lib.  8.  c^  ?.  §  95  ■  Awt* 
ap.  HarpQcr.  ibid.  "  Poll,  }bid,  *  -^scb.  d^  y.aUi.  Lfig.  p. 
397  et  403.    Demostb,.  de  f  als.  :pag.  p.  296  et  Sf>^. 
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ti^ls  to  the  senate.''  The  fourth  is  appropriated  to 
religiqus  matters,  such  as  festivals,  sacrifices,  &c. 

The  object  of  these  assemblies  being  known,  and 
their  discussions  frequently  uninteresting,  it  became 
necessary,  not  long  since,  to  drag  the  people  thither 
by  violence,  or  to  force  them  by  penalties  to  give  at- 
tendance."^ But  they  are  more  assiduous  smce  the 
government  has  adppted  the  measure  of  granting  three 
oboU*  as  a  reward  for  tl^ir  appearance;'  and  as 
thfsre  is  no  punishment  for  absence,  it  unavoidably 
happens  that  the  poorer  sort  attend  in  greater  numbers 
tl^ii .  the  rich ;  a  circumstance  very  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  democracies.' 

Besides  these  assemblies^  extraordinary  ones  are 
held  when  the  state  is  menaced  with  approaching 
danger.^  These  are  convoked  by  the  prytanes/  and 
more  -frequently  by  the  commanders  of  the  troops,""  in 
the  name  and  with  the  permission  of  the  senate. 
When  circumstances  permit,  the  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.^ 

Women  cani^ot  he,  present  at  the  public  assembly, 
nor  have  men  that  right  till  they  have  passed  their 
twentieth  year.  This  privilege  is  forfeited  by  him 
who  is  stigmatised  with  infamy ;  and  a  stranger  who 
should  usurp  it  is  punishable  by  death,  inasmuch  as  he 

»  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  96.  *  Aristoph.  Acharn.  ▼.««..  Schol. 
ibid.  *  Nine  sols  (of  four-pence  halfpenny).  '  Aristoph.  in 
Plut.  v.  330.  Id.  in  Eccles.  v.  39S  et  306.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  906^. 
'  Xenopb.  Memorab.  p.  775.  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  eap.  13.  t.  ii. 
p.  378.  ^  Msch.  de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  406.  PoH.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  §  116. 
*  JEsch.  ibid.  p.  403  et  404.  '  Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  47S^  4i4> 
ct  500.      ^  Hesych.  in  KaraxA. 
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is  deemed  to  have  usurped  the  sovereign  power,'  or 
obtained  the  means  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
state.* 

The  meeting  of  the  assembly  begins  very  early 
in  the  morning,**  and  is  held  either  in  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,  in  the  public  market,  or  in  a  spacious  place 
near  the  citadel,  named  the  Pnyx.""  Six  thousand 
suffrages  are  requisite  to  give  the  force  of  law  to 
several  of  its  decrees.**  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  times 
practicable  to  obtain  this  number ;  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  found 
impossible  to  collect  more  than  five  thousand  citizens*- 
in  the  general  assembly. 

The  chiefs  of  the  senate  on  important  occasions 
preside  at  the  assemblies,^  and  the  whole  senate  is 
present  at  them  in  a  body.  The  military  officers  have 
a  distinguished  place  assigned  them,'  and  the  city 
gilard,  composed  df  Scythians,  attends  to  maintain 
order.  ^ 

When  every  one  is  seated,*  and  the  place  in  which 
the  assembly  meets  purified  by  the  blood  of  victinis,*" 
a'  herald  rises  up  and  repeats  a  form  of  invocation, 
which  is  pronounced  also  in  the  senate  a:s  often  as 
they  proceed  to  deliberation.^      With  the$^  prayers, 

■  Esprit,  des  Lois,  liv.  2.  c.2.  '  Liban.  declam.  28.  t.  i.  p. 
6171  **  Aristoph.  in  Ecclee.  v.  736.  *  Sigon.  de  Rep.  Att^en. 
lib.  2.  c.  4.  ^  Demosth.  in  Near,  p.  875.  Id.  in  Tiipocr.  p. 
780,  ♦  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  c.  72.  '  Aristoph.  Schol.  ,in  Acharn. 
Y.  60.  »  i^schin.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  408.  ^  Aristoph..  in 
Acharii.  V,  54.  Sckol.  ibid,  *  Aristoph,  in  Equit.  v.  751  et 
792.  Id.^in  Eccls.  v.  165.  ^  iEschin,  in  f  imarcH,  p.  263,  Aris- 
toph. in  Acharn.  v.  43.  Schol.  ad  vers.  44.  '  Dem^stji.  de  Fals, 
Leg.  p.  304. 
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addressed  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state^ 
are  intermingled  dreadful  imprecations  against  the 
orator  who  shall  have  received  presents  to  deceive  the 
people,  the  senate,  or  the  tribunal  of  the  heliastfie."" 
The  subject  for  deliberation  is  next  proposed  to  the 
assembly,  which  is  generally  contained  in  a  preliminary 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  is  read  with  a  loud  voice.^ 
The  herald  then  proclaims  :  "  Let  every  citizen,  who 
can  give  useful  counsel  to  his  country,  ascend  the 
rostrum,  beginning  with  those  who  are  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age."  For  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  have 
passed  that  age  to  be  permitted  to  speak  first  on^ahy 
subject  under  deliberation ;  but  this  regulation  is  now 
neglected,''  as  well  as  many  others. 

Although  from  this  moment  every  man  present  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  address  the  assembly,  yet  we 
rarely  see  any  other  than  the  state  orators  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  These  are  ten  citizens  distin- 
guished by  their  abilities,  and  especially  employed  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  senate  and  the  people.^ 

When  the  question  is  sufficiently .  discussed,  the 
propdri^  or  presidents  of  the  senate,  call  for  a  decision 
of  the  people  on  the  decree  that  is  proposed  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  give  ^  their  suffrages  by  ballot,  but 


*  Demosth.  in  Ariatocr.  p.  741.     Dicsearch.  in  Aristog.  p. 
107.       °  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  299.       •  -^schin.  in,  Tim., 
p.  264.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  42S.      **  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
V.  689.  ;  ^sch.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  428.     TPlut.  X.  Rhet.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p." 
850. 
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c^tener  by  holding  up  of  hands ;  which  is  a  signal 
of  approbation.  The  majority  of  suffrages  once  as* 
certained^  and  the  decree  read  a  third  time  without 
opposition,  the  presidents  dismiss  the  assembly,  which 
breaks  up  with  the  same  nobe  and  tumult  as  have 
prevailed  through  the  whole  course  of  their  delibera- 
tions.** 

On  certain  occasions,  when  the  popular  leaders 
have  reason  to  dread  the  influence  of  powerful  men, 
they  have  recourse  to  a  method  occasionally  practised 
in  other  cities  of  Greece.'  They  propose  voting  by 
tribes/  and  the  vote  of  each  tribe  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  are  more  numerous 
than  the  rich. 

By  these  various  modes  it  is  that  the  supreme 
authority,  which  resides  essentially  in  the  people, 
manifests  its  pleasure.  It  is  the  people  who  decide 
on  peace  and  war,^  who  receive  embassadors,  who 
confirm  or  abrogate  laws,  who  nominate  to  almost 
every  office,  impose  taxes,  grant  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen  to  foreigners,  and  decree  rewards  to  those  who 
have  rendered  service  to  their  counbry.'' 

The  senate  is  the  pennanent  council  of  the  people. 
The  members  of  this  body  are  generally  persons  of 
knowledge  and  ability.  The  scrutiny  they  have  under- 


^  Aristoph.  Acharn.  v.  ^4.  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  492. 
'  iEne&'Polidrc.  Comment,  c.  11.  '  Xen.  Hist.  Grse,  lib.  1. 
p.  449.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  139.  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  296.  \£8chin.  de  Tab.  Leg.  p.  404.  "  Thucyd.  Xenopb. 
Bemostb.  &c.    Sigon.  de  Rep.  Athen.  lib.  S.  c.  4. 
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gonci  previous  to  their  entrance  into  office,  proves  at 
least  that  their  conduct  has  been^  thought  irreproach- 
able, and  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  rectitude 
of  their  intentions. 

The  people  can  enact  nothing  which  has  not  first 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  It  is  to  the 
senate,  in  the  first  instance,  that  all  decrees*  relative 
to  the  administration  or  government  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  chief  of  the  company,  or  one  of  the 
presidents.'  They  are  then  discussed  by  the  public 
orators,  and  modified,  accepted,  or  rejected,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  in  a  body  of  five  hundred  citizens, 
most  of  whom  having  filled  thie  highest  offices  of  the 
republic,  unite  information  to  experience. 

Decrees,  as  they  are  passed  by  them,  and  previ- 
ous to  their  being  confirmed  by  the  people,  remain  in 
force  during  the  existence  of  the  senate;'  but  the 
ratification  of  the  people  can  alone  give  them  a 
durable  authority. 

Such  is  the  institution  of  Solon,  whose  intention 
it  was  that  the  people  should  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  nothir^  without  the  senate,  and  that  their  pro- 
ceedings should  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  advantages  with  the  fewest  soiu-ces 
of  dissension.  But  to  effect  and  maintain  this  happy 
harmony,  it  would  have  been  expedient  to  invest  the 
senate  with  the  means  of  overawing  the  people. 

*  See  note  XfV.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  *  Demosth.  in 
Leptin.  p.  54  5  de  Cor.  p.  500  3  in  Androt  p.  699.  Liban.  Ar- 
gutn.  in  eand.  Orat.  p.  696.  Flut.  in  Solon.T.  i.  p.  88.  Harpocr. 
in  Upo^sX,        '  Demosth.  in  Aiisiocr.  p.  740.    Ulpiao.  p.  766. 
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But  as  this  body  changes  every  year,  and  its 
officers  every  day,  it  has  neither  time  nor  interest 
sufficient  to  retain  any  portion  of  authority ;  and  as, 
at  the  expiration  of  its  annual  functions,  it  has  honours 
and  favours  to  look  up  for  from  the  people,'  it  is  re- 
duced to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  its  benefactors, 
and  consequently  its  masters.  There  is  in  truth  no 
real  subject  of  division  between  these  tvo  bodies ;  but 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  their  jealousy,  would 
be  less  dangerous  than  that  union  which  now  subsists 
between  them.  The  decrees  approved  by  the  senate 
are  not  only  rejected  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
but  we  every  day  see  private  individuals  substitute 
others  in  their,  room,  which  are  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
multitude,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  their 
tendency.  To  this  licentiousness,  the  presidents  op- 
pose their  right  of  terminating  all  disputes.  Some- 
times they  direct  the  people  to  deliberate  only  on  the 
decree  of  the  senate ;  sometimes  they  endeavour  to 
make  th6  new  psopositions  fall  to  the  ground,  by  re- 
fqsing  to  put  them  to  the  vote,  and  by  postponing  the 
discussion  to  the  next  assembly.  But  the  multitude 
almost  alws^ys  revolt  against  the  exercise  of  a  right 
that  prevents  them  from  deliberating,  or  thwarts  their 
views,  and  by  tuiimltuous  clamour  compel  the  leaders 
who  oppose  their  will  to  resign  their  places  to  other 
presidents,  who  instantly  gratify  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  liberty  of  which  they  are  so  jealous.* 


*  Demosth.  in  Androt.  p.  7Q0.         *  iBsch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
408. .  Xen.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  1.  p.  449. 
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Individuals  now  possess  an  influence  in  the  public 
deliberations  which  should  belong  only  to  the  senate.** 
i^ome  of  these  are  factious  persons  of  the  lowest  ex- 
traction, who  hurry  away  the  multitude  by  their  ef- 
frontery ;  others,  wealthy  citizens,  who  corrupt  them 
by  a  false  libei^ality.  But  those  who  have  the  most 
weight  are  men  of  eloquence,  who  laying  aside  every 
other  occupatioii,  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state. 

These  generally  make  their  first  essays  in  the 
courts  of  justice :  and  after  they  have  there  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  oratory,  they,  under  pre- 
text of  serving  their  country,  but  more  frequently  to 
promote  their  ambitious  views,  entier  into  a  nobler  track, 
and  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  instructing  the 
senate,  and  guiding  the  people.  Their  profession,  to 
which  they  dedicate  themselves  at  an  early  period  of 
life,*  reiqfuires,  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberty,  pro- 
found knowledge  and  exalted  genius.  For  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  an  orator  to  be  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  history,  the  laws,  the  necessities,  and  forces  of  the 
republic,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  neighbouring 
and  remote  powers;"^  to  follow  with  a  steadfa&t  eye 
those  rapid  or  more  tardy  efforts  that  all  states  are 
perpetually  making  against  each  other,  and  those  al-* 
most  imperceptible  motions  which  are  internally  work- 
ing their  destruction ;  to  avoid  akrmihg  the  jealousy 
of  the  feeble  f^nd  allied  nations,  and  to  disconcert  the 


t .  ( 


^  Demostli.  Olynth.  3.  p.  39.  Id  de  Ord.  Rep.  p.  1«6.'  Aris- 
tot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  369.  ""  i^schin.  Epist.  19.  p.  91S. 
*  Aristot.  Rhetoi*.  libvl.  c  .4,.t^  ii;,p.  520j  ibid.  c.  8. 
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measured  of  the  powerful  and  hostile ;  to  (Sscriminatey 
in  fine,  the  real  interests  of  the  country  amidst  a  mul-' 
titude  of  combinations  and  connections :  he  must  also 
be  able  to  enforce  on  the  public  mind  those  great 
truths,  tvith  the  importance  of  which  he  is  himself 
seniEibly  impressed ;  he  must  learn  to  be  moved  nei- 
titer  by  the  menaces  nor  the  applauses  of  the  people; 
to  brave  the  hatred  of  tlie  rich  by  subjecting  them  to 
heavy  imposts,  that  of  the  multitude  by  forcing  them 
from  their  pleasure  or  repose,  and  that  of  the  other 
orators  by  detecting  and  discovering  their  intrigues; 
he  must  be  prepared  to  be  responsible  alike  for  events 
jvliich  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  prevent,  and  for 
those  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee ;'  to  be  tl^ 
victim,  by  his  disgrace,  of  projects  that  have  proved 
abortive,  and  sometimes  even  of  those  wMeh  have 
been  justified  by  success ;  to  appear  full  of  coiifidence 
in  the  hour  of  imminent  danger  and  universal  terror/ 
and  by  prompt  expedients  to  re-animate  declimng 
hope;  to  fly  to  the  nd^botiring  states,  and  with 
tbdm  form  powerful  leagues ;  to  eidcindUe  an  ardent 
thirst  for  war  by  tlie  enthusiasm  of  liberty ;  and,  afta* 
perfonmng  the  duties  of  the  statesman,  tiie  oratcr,  and 
ead>a88ador^  i&t^wtr  to  the  field  of  baMle^  and  seal 
with  his  biood  the  advice  he  ha^  ^ven  to  the  peojB^ 
from  the  rostrum. 

Soch  is  the  lot  of  thiose  whd  are  at  the  head  of  tbei 
gov^imient.  Thfe  laws,  foreseeing  the  empie^  ihit 
men  at  once  so  useful  and  so  dangerous  may  assume 

*  BetMtfth.de  Cot.  p.  ilB. 
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over  the  ininds  of  the  people^  have  ordained  that  their 
abilities  i^hould  not  be  called  into  exertion  till  ample 
testimony  can  be  borne  to  their  moral  conduct.  They 
exclude  from  the  rostrum^  the  man  who  shall  be 
proved  to  have  struck  his  parents,  or  who  has  denied 
them  the  means  of  subsistence :  for  how  can  he  feel 
the  love  of  his  couutry,  whose  heart  is  shut  tp  the 
sentiments  of  nature  ?  They  exclude  the  citizen  who 
has  dissipated  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  since  he 
would  lavish  the  treasures  of  the  state  with  still  greater 
unconcern :  the  man  also  who  has  no  legitimate  off- 
spring,* or  possesses  no  property  in  Attica ;  for  with- 
out these  ties,  his  attadiment  to  the  republic  can  be 
at  btetbut  vague  and  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  strength- 
ened by  private  interest :  whoever  likewise  has  refused 
to  take  arms  at  the  command  of  the  general^^  aban* 
doaed  his  diield  in  battle,  or  addicted  himself  to 
sbasme&il  pleasures,  is  not  permitted  to  speak  in  tbei 
assembly,  becausie  cowardice  and  corruption,  almost 
inseparable  companions,  would  e^tpose  his  mind  tO: 
every  species  of  treachery :  besides  that  no  man  who* 
is  unable  eithdr  to  defend  his  country  by  his  valour,  or 
edify  it  by  his  example^  can  be  wdrthy  to  instruct  it 
by  his  caunseL 

The  orator  then  must  ascend  the  rostrnm  with  the 
ecmscipusness  and  authcmty  of  an  inreproacfaabl^  pri-, 
yafee  life*  It  is  to  be  obsarted  likewise,  that  formerly 
those  who  qookein  public  accompanied  their  harangues, 


'  ^schin.  adv.  Timarch.  p.  264.        »  Din.  adv.  Demosth.  in 
Oper.  Defoosthi  p.  h&L       ^  Msc^in.  a4v.  Tiinigirdr.  p.  2^4. 
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only  with  a  noble,  sedate,  and  artless  action,  simple 
as  the  virtues  which  they  practised,  and  the  truths  it 
was  their  object  to  declare ;  nor  is  it  yet  forgotten 
that  Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  Pericles^  almost 
motionless  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  their  hands  con- 
cealed  in  their  mantles,'  derived  as  much  weight  from 
the  gravity  of  their  demeanour  as  from  the  powers  of 
their  eloquence. 

Far  from  imitating  these  examples,  the  modem 
orators  in  general  exhibit  in  their  features,  their  ex- 
clamations, their  gestures,  and  their  garments,''  no- 
thing but  an  extravagant  and  indecent  agitation. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  trifling  symptom  of  the 
infamy  of  their  general  conduct.  Some  sell  their 
talents  and  their  honour  trD  powers  at  enmity  with 
Athens;  others  have  wealthy  citizens  at  their  com- 
mand, who,  by  a  transient  servility,  hope  to  attain  the 
highest  offices;  while  all,  waging  with  each  other  a 
perpetual  war  of  reputation  and  of  interest,  aspire  to 
the  glory  and  emolument  of  governing  the  most  en- 
lightened people  of  Greece  and  of  the  world. 

Hence  those  cabals  and  divisions  which  are  inces- 
santly fermenting  in  the  heart  of  the  republic,  and 
breaking  out  with  violence  in  the  tumultuous  assem- 
blies :  for  the  people,  so  servile  in  their  obedience, 
so  terrible  when  they  obtain  the  sway,  carry  thi- 
ther, with  their  natural  licentiousness  of  mannera, 
that  abhorrence  of  restraint  which  they  deem  a  pre-, 
cious  portion  of  their  sovereignty.     There  all  their 

» 

*£8chin.  in  Timarch.  p.  364.        ^  Plut.  in  Nic  t  i.  p.  52S. 
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are  extreme,  and  their  excesses  passed  over 
with  impunity.  Thitho-  die  <Mrators  rqiair,  like  so 
many  chie6  of  parties,  now  seconded  by  military 
officers  whose  protection  they  have  secured,  and  now 
attended  by  factious  adherents  whose  fury  they  can 
moderate  at  pleasure.  No  sooner  do  they  make  their 
a{^)earance  in  tiie  lists,  than  they  commence  the 
attack  by  insults  ^  which  animate  the  multitude,  or  by 
strokes  of  pleasantry  which  transport  them  beyond 
tiiemselyes.  Presently  the  clamours,  the  applauses, 
the  bursts  of  laughter,"  that  arise  from  all  sides, 
stifle  the  voice  of  the  senators  who  preside  at  the 
assembly,  of  the  guards  stationed  on  every  side  to 
maintain  cNrder,''  nay  even  of  the  orator,*  who  sees  his 
decree  defeated  by  the  same  paltry  artifices  that  so 
<^n  cause  the  failure  of  a  dramatic  piece  at  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus. 

In  vain  has  a  remedy  been  for  some  time  past 
attempted,  by  ordering  one  of  the  ten  tribes,  drawn 
by  lot  at  each  assembly,  to  take  their  stations  around 
the  rostrum  to  prevent  confusion,  and  fly.  to  the 
succour  of  the  violated  laws:^  they  are  themselves 
hurried  along  by  the  torrent  which  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  stem;  and  the  futility  of  their  assistance 
serves  only  to  evince  the  magnitude  of  an  evil,  per- 


*  '  Aristopb.  in  Eccles.  p.  143.  ^schin.  in  Ctesipb.  p.  428. 
*Plat.  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  492.  Demostb.de  Pals.  Legat. 
p.  297  et  S^O.  *  Aristopb.  in  Acharn.  ▼.  54.  Scbol.  ibid. 
*  Aristopb.  ibid.  v.  37.  Demostb.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  &00  et  310. 
'  i&scbin.  in  Tim.  p.  265  -,  in  Ctesipb.  p.  428. 
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petuated  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  govemmetity 
but,  still  more  by  the  character  of  the  AthenianiS. 

In  fact,  that  people,  highly  susceptible  as  they  are 
of  lively  and  transient  sensations,  stand  distingaifthcfd 
beyond  all  other  nations,  for  uniting  the  most  dis- 
cordant' qualities,  and  such  as  may  more  easily  be 
abused  to  mislead  them . 

History  represents  them  to  us>  sometimes  as  an 
old  dotard  who  may  be  deceived  with  impunity,"*  or 
as  an  in&nt  who  requires  continual  amusement ;  and 
sometimes  as  displaying  the  discernment  and  senti* 
ments  of  elevated  minds;  as  passionately  fond  of 
pleasure  and  of  liberty,  of  indolence  and  of  glory ;  as 
intoxicated  with  flattery,  yet  receiving  merited  re- 
proach with  applause;'  as  possessing  sufficient  pene- 
tration to  comprehend  at  a  word  the  plans  proposed 
to  them,'  but  too  impatient  to  listen  to  the  particu- 
lars»  or  to  foresee  their  consequences;  as  making 
their  magistrates  tremble  before  them,  and  at  the  very 
moment  pardoning  their  most  bitter  ei^mies;  as 
passing,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  from  rage  to 
compassion,  from  despondence  to  insolence,  from  in- 
justice to  repentance;  as  fickle  beyond^ conception ; 
and  so  frivolous,^  that  in  the  most  serious,  nay  fhe 
most  desperate  situation  of  affairs,  a  single  word 
spoken  at  random,  a  happy  sally  of  pleasantry,  the 
smallest  object,  the  most  trivial  incident,  provided  it 

'  Aristoph. Equit  v.  710,749,  &c.  '  Plut.  Pfttc.  Qer.  R«p. 
t.  ii.  p.  7»9.  •  Thucyd.  lib.  3.  c.  38.  *  Plin.  Hb.  35.  c.  10. 
t.  li.  p.  ($93.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Timoth.  c.  3. 
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be  unexpected,  is  sufficieftt  to  dispel  tbdr  fears,  or  to 
divert  them  from  their  most  important  interests. 

Thus  wad  it  that  the  whole  assembly  was  once 
seen  to  rise  and  ruti  after  a  little  bird  that  Alcibiades, 
when  young,  and  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  puUic^ 
had  inadvertently  iftuffered  to  escape  from  his  bosom.*" 

Thus  also  it  was  that,  about  the  i^me  time,  the 
orator  Cleon,  who  was  become  the  idol  of  the  Athe- 
nians, without  possessing  any  portion  of  their  esteem, 
Sported  with  the  popular  favour  wi);h  impunity.  The 
people  were  assembled,  and  waiting  for  him  with 
impatience,  when  he  at  length  appeared  to  request 
them  to  defer  t|ie  deliberation  to  another  day,  be- 
cause, expecting  some  foreigners  of  his  acquaintance 
to  dine  with  him,  he  had  not  leisure  to  employ  him- 
self about  state  affairs.  The  assembly  immediately 
rose,  gave  him  loud  plaudits,  and  the  influence  of  the 
orator  was  but  increased  by  this  extraoixlinary  be- 
haviour.'' 

I  saw  them  myself  one  day  extremely  uneasy  at 
some  hostilities  that  had  lately  been  committed  by 
Philip,  and  that  threatened  an  immediate  ruptura 
At  the  moment  when  their  minds  were  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  a  very  little  and  deformed  man  stood,  up  to 
speak.  This  was  Leon,  embassador  from  Byzantium, 
who,  though  his  personal  iippearance  was  of  the  most 
unfavourable  kind,  possessed  mudi  of  that  wit  and 
pr^^ce  of  mind  so  hi^ly  pleasing  to  the  Athenians. 


"Plut.in  Alcib.t.i.p.  195.  Id.  Praecept.Gfer.Reip.t.  ii.p.r99. 
«  Plut.  in  Nic.  t.  i.  p.  5«r.    Id.  Praecept.  Gcr.  Reip.  ibid. 
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At  Bight  of  him,  they  burst  into  such  violent  fits  of 
laughter,  that  Leon  could  scarcely  obtain  a  moment's 
silence.  At  length  he  said :  ^^  What  would  yoii  say 
then  did  you  but  see  my  wife  ?  She  hardly  reaches  to 
my  knees.  Yet,  little  as  we  are,  when  we  disagree, 
the  city  of  Byzantium  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  us." 
This  pleasantry  was  so  successful,  that  the  Athenians 
immediately  granted  the  succours  he  came  to  so* 
Jicit.^ 

In  a  word,  they  have  been  known,  after  expressing 
the  utmost  indignation  at  some  intercepted  letters  of 
Philip,  which  they  ordered  to  be  read  before  them,  to 
pay,  notwithstanding,  so  great  a  respect  to  the  letters 
written  by  that  prince  to  his  queen,  as  to  order  them 
to  be  sent  to  her  unopened." 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  understand  and 
to  inflame  the  passions  and  tastes  of  such  a  people,  it 
is  also  extremely  easy  to  acquire  their  confidence,  nor 
is  it  less  to  lose  it ;  but,  whilst  in  favour,  there  is 
nothing  which  the  popular  leader  may  not  say  or  un- 
dertake, and  he  may  persuade  them  to  adopt  good  or 
evil  measures  with  an  equal  degree  of  ardour.  When 
guided  by  firm  and  virtuous  men,  they  bestowed  the 
offices  of  the  magistracy,  embassies,  and  the  command 
of  armies,  only  oa  great  abilities  united  with  virtue. 
In  our  days,  they  ^ave  frequently  made  a  choice  at 
which  they  should  have  blushed ;'  but  it  is  the  fe.ult  of 
the  flatterers  who  direct  them,  flatterers  as  dangerous 


y  Plut.  Praecept.  Ger.  Reip.  t.  ii.  p.  804.       ■  Id.  ibid.  p.  799. 
*  EvpoL  ap.  Stob.  p.  239. 
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as  those  of  tyrants,*  and  who,  like  them,  blush  only 
when  disgraced. 

The  senate  being  dependent  on  the  people,  and 
the  people  abandoning  themselves  without  reserve''  to 
their  favourite  orators,  by  whom  they  are  misled,  if 
any  thing  can  preserve  the  democracy  it  must  be 
private  enmities,*  it  must  be  the  facility  of  prosecuting 
iEm  orator  who  makes  an  improper  use  of  his  influence. 
In  this  case  he  is  accused  of  transgressing  the  laws  5 
and  as  the  charge  may  be  relative  either  to  his  person,, 
or  the  nature  of  the  decree  that  he  has  proposed,* 
hence  arise  two  kinds  of  accusation  to  which  he  is 
perpetually  liable. 

'  The  object  of  the  first  is  to  stigmatize  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  If  he  has  received  presents 
to  betray  his  country,  if  his  private  conduct  be  found 
sullied  with  any  mark  of  infamy,  and  especially  with 
those  crimes  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
from  which  his  public  functions  require  him  to  be 
exempt,  every  individual  is  then  permitted  to  com- 
mence a  prosecution  against  him.  This  prosecution, 
which  assumes  different  names,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence,^  is  commenced  before  a  magistrate,  who 
takes  cognizance,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  delin- 
(][uency  in  question.  When  the  fault  is  trivial,  he 
sentences  him  to  a  trifling  penalty  ;*  when  more  im- 


^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  cap.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  369.  ^  Demosth. 
Olynth.  3.  p.  39.  Id.  de  Ord.  Rep.  p.  136.  Id.  in  Lept.  p.  541. 
^  iBschin.  in  Tim.  p.  S60.  Melanth.  ap.  Plut.  de  Aud.  Poet.  t.  iu 
p.  so.  *  Iseus  ap;  Harpocr.  in  pvjrof.  yga^»  ^  Harpocr.  et 
Said,  in  Tijrop.  ypaf,      '  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  p.  885. 
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portant,  he  refers  the  case  to  a  superior  tribunal ;  and 
if  the  crime  be  proved,  the  accused,  among  other  pu- 
nishments, undergoes  that  of  never  more  ascending  the 
rostrum.  • 

Nor  have  orators,  whose  circumspect  conduct 
shelters  them  from  this  first  species  of  accusation,  less 
to  apprehend  on  that  account  from  the  second,  which 
is  termed  an  accusation  on  account  of  illegality.^ 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  decrees  which  wc  see 
from  time  to  time  enacted  with  the  sanction  of  iJae 
senate  and  the  people,  some  there  are  in  manifest 
contradiction  to  the  wel&re  of  the  state,  and  which  it 
is  important  not  to  suffer  to  subsist.  But  as  tbqr 
were  the  acts  of  the  legislative  power,  it  should  seem 
that  no  authority,  no  tribunal,  is  competent  to  annul 
them.  The  people  then^selves  should  not  attempt  it, 
lest  the  orators  who  have  already  taken  them  by  sur- 
pris!e>*  should  again  mislead  them.  What  resource 
then  shall  there  be  for  the  republic?  A  law,  singular 
indeed  at  first  sight,  but  admirable  in  its  nature,  and 
^Q  essential  as  to  render  it  impossible  either  to  supr 
pres^  or  to  neglect  it,  without  destrbjring  the  demo- 
cracy;^ I  mean,  the  law  that  authorises  flie  very 
lowest  citizen  to  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  thae  whole 
people,  whenever  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  tha^ 
the  new  decree  is  contrary  to  the  Ikwd  already  estab** 
lished. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  invii^ibte  .^W^wign, 


f 


'  ^  HuiHe^  Political  Discourses,  disc.  9.  r,  ii.  p.  2.  *  JEsthln, 
in  Ctea.  p.  448.  Demosih.  in  Leptin.  p.  641.  ^  Demosth.  in 
Timocr.  p.  797.    ^scli.  in  Ctes.  p.  428"  ct  4W. 
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it  is  the  laws  wiiicfa  loudly  protest  against  the  national 
Judgment  that  has  violated  them ;  it  is  in  the  name  of 
the  laws  that  the  accusation  is  brought  forward ;  it  is 
before  the  .tribunal, which  is  the  chief  depositary  and 
avenger  of  the  laws,  that  it  is  prosecuted ;  and  the 
judges,  by  setting  aside  the  decree,  only  pronounce 
that  the  authority  of  tlie  people  has  happened  unin- 
tentionally  to  clash  with  that  of  the  laws ;  or  rather, 
they  maintain  the  ancient  and  permanent  decisions  of 
&e  people  against  their  present  and  transient  inclina- 
tions. 

This  remonstrance  of  the  laws  having  suspended 
the  pow^  which  the  people  had  given  to  their  decree, 
and  it  beitig  impracticable  to  proceed  judicially  i^inst 
the  people,  an  action  can  only  be  broAight  against  the 
orator  who  proposed  the  obnoxioys  deo'ee,  and  ac- 
coirdin^y  it  is  against  him  that  the  accusation  for 
ilkgahty  is  broufi^t.  And  it  is  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  since  he  has  voluntarily  interfered  in  the 
administration,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  honour  when  he  succeieds,  and  of  punishment 
when  his  projects  prove  abortive.' 

The  cause  is  first  discussed  either  b^ore  the  first 
or  before  the  last  six  of  the  archons.""  The  prelimi-r 
nary  prooeeding3  gone  tfarou^^^  k  is  removed  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  heliasta^  generally  composed  of  five 
hundrod,  and  sometimes  oi  a  thousand,  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred, or  two  thousand  judges.     It  lies  with  the  same 


*  Dempsth.  de  FaU.  Iftg.  p.  309.        "  Demosth.  de  Cpn  p. 
481.    Id.  in  Leptin.  p.  555. 
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magistrates  to  determine,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  the  number  they  wouW  choose  tahave  for 
judges,  which  they  have  sometimes  increased  to  six 
thousand.*" 

The  decree  may  be  attacked  when  it  has  only  pas- 
sed the  senate,  or  the  accuser  may  wait  till  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  people.  But,  whichever  of  these 
measures  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  adopt,  the 
action  must  be  brought  within  the  year,  to  subject  the 
orator  to  punishment.  That  period  once  expired,  he 
is  no  longer  responsible  for  his  decree. 

After  the  prosecutor  has  adduced  his  arguments 
for  annulling  the  decree,  and  the  accused  has  finished 
his  defence,  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote.*  If  the 
former  does  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages, 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  five  hundred  drachmas  to  the 
public  treasury,P*  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  affieiiF. 
If  the  decision  be  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  he  may 
still  petition  for  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty ;  but  he 
seldom  escapes  banishment,  interdiction,  or  heavy 
pecuniary  fines.  H^re^  as  in  some  other  causes  of  a 
different  nature,  the  intervals  for  the  pleadings  and  the 
judgment  are  divided  into  three  sittings ;  the  one  for 
the  person  who  prosecutes,  the  other  for.  the  accused 
to  make  his  defence,  and  the  third,,  when  it  takes 
place,  to  decide  on  the  punishment.*^ 

Not  an  orator  but  shudders  at  this  accusation ;  not 

■  Andoc.  de  Myat.  p.  3.  •  -^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  460.  *  De- 
mosth.  de  Cor.  p.  489  et  490.  ^schin.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  397. 
*  450livre8  (or  18Z.  ISa,  sterling).  ^  -ZEschin.  de  Fals/Leg. 
p.  397. 
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a  maiKBuvre  but  he  puts  in  practice  to  ward  off  its 
consequences.  Prayers,  tears,  negligence  of  dress,  the 
protection  of  military  officers,""  all  the  artifices  of  elo- 
quence, all  the  stratagems  of  policy,  are  made  use  of 
by  the  accused  and  his  friends. 

These  means  are  often  but  too  successful;  and 
we  have  seen  the  orator  Aristophon  boast  of  having 
been  the  object  of  no  less  than  seventy-five  accusations 
of  this  kind,  and  of  having  always  escaped  triumphant/ 
Nevertheless,  as  every  orator  procures  several  decrees 
to  be  passed  during  his  administration ;  as  it  is  essen* 
tial  for  him  to  multiply  them,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
authority ;  as  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies  rendered 
quick-sighted  by  jealousy;  as  it  is  easy,  by  remote 
deductions,  or  forced  interpretations,  to  discover  some 
contrariety  between  his  opinions,  his  conduct,  and  the 
numerous  laws  that  are  in  force,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible but  that  he  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  a  victim 
to  the  accusations  from  which  he  is  incessantly  in 
danger. 

I  have  said  that  the  laws  of  Athens  are  numerous. 
Besides  those  of  Draco,  which  still  in  part  subsist,^ 
besides  those  of  Solon,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
civil  code,  many  others  have  been  introduced,  either 
originating  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or 
which  have  been  adopted  through  the  influence  of 
orators."* 

In  every  government  it  should  be  difficult  to  re- 

'  ^sehin.  in  Ctesipfa.  p.  4S8.  *  Id;  ibid.  p.  459.  -  De« 
moBth.  in  Everg.  p.  10<S2.  Andoc.  de  Mjst.  part  8.  p*  11.  *  De- 
mosth.  in  Leptin.  p.  554. 
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peal  ati  ancient  law,  and  to  establish  a  new  one  in  its 
place ;  and  this  difficulty  should  be  still  greater  with 
a  people  who,  at  once  subjects  and  sovereigns,  are 
always  tempted  to  lighten  or  shake  off  the  yoke  they 
have  iniposed  upon  themselves.  Solon  had  so  bound 
up  the  hands  of  the  legislative  power,  as  to  disable  it 
from  touching  the  foundations  of  his  legi^tion,  except 
with  the  most  extreme  precaution. 

An  individual  who  proposes  to  abrogate  an  old 
law,  must  at  the  same  lime  be  ready  to  substitute 
another/  Both  of  these  he  presents  to  the  senate,^ 
l¥hich,  after  maturely  weighing  them,  either  dis^ 
proves  the  intended  change,  or  commands  the  proper 
officers  to  lay  an  account  Qf  it  before  the  people  k» 
tihe  general  assembly,  whose  business  it  is,  iEunoi:^ 
dther  things,  to  examine  md  revise  the  laws  in  force/ 
This  is  the  assembly  held  on  the  lUh'dayof  the 
first  month  of  the  year.'  If  it  appears  expedient  that 
the  law  should  actually  be  repealed,  the  pryii&nes 
refer  the  matter  to  the  next  assembly,  which  is  usually 
held  nineteen  days  after ;  and  five  orators  are  pre- 
viously nominated,  who  are  appointed  to  undertake 
th^  defence  of  the  law  proposed  to  be  abrogated.  In 
the  interval,  this  law,  as  well  as  that  to  be  offered  in 
it£(  place,  ii^  daily  affixed  to  certain  statues,  and  ean 
posed  to  every  eye,^  so  that  each  citizen  may  compare 
at  his  leisure  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of 
both.    These  become  the  topic  of  conversation  in  all 

'  Demosth.  in  Leptin.  p".  554 )  et  in  Timocr.  p.  77B.  ^^Id. 
in  Timocr.  p.  781 .  *  Hem^sth.  in  Timocr.  p.  77^*  ^  Uipiam 
in  Tim.  p.  811.        ^  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  p.  770. ' 
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coirtpanies ;  and  thus  th<e  public  opinion  is  gradually 
formed,  and  openly  manifests  itself  at  the  appointed 
assembly.  Still,  however,  nothing  can  be  finally 
decided.  Commissioners  are  named,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand  and  one,  to  whom  they 
give  the  name  of  legislators,  and  who  must  all  have 
sat  among  the  heliastae.''  These  form  a  tribunal, 
before  which  appear  both  the  person  who  attaclss  and 
those  who  defend  the  ancient  law.  The  commis* 
sioners  have  the  power  to  abrogate  it,  without  a^n 
returning  to  the  people.  They  next  examine  whether 
the  new  law  be  adapted  to  circumstances  equally  be-^ 
n^cial  to  all  the  Git}2;ens,  and  conformable  to  tto 
ofl^r  lawjB :  these  preliminaries  settljed»  they  either 
confirm  it  themseltes,  or  present  it  to  the  people^ 
who  affix  to  it  the  seal  of  authority  by  their  suifirages^^ 
The  orator  who  has  occasioned  this  alteration  is  liable 
to  a  prosecution,  not  fOr  having  procured  the  repeal 
of  an  obsolete  or  useless  law,  but  for  introducing 
another  which  may  eventually  prove  detrimental. 

All  new  laws  must  be  propounded  and  discussed 
in  the  same  manner.  Yet,  tiotwithstandiQg  th^  for* 
malities  I  hav*  menl^oDed,  nplwithstspling  the  obli- 
gation imposed  o|[i  certain  m$^stt8(tes  to  make  every 
year  an  exact  revisal  of  the  laws^  so  iprea^  a  pi^mber 
of  contradictory  and  obscure  onei»  have  ins^qs^bliy 
crept  into  the  code,  that  the  Athmians  hav^  lately 
been  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  special 

« D^mostb.  in  Timocr,  p.  776  et  777.   Pet.  JUeg.  Att.  p.  IdJ. 
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commission  to  make  a  proper  selection ;   but  their 
labour  has  hitherto  been  fruitless."^ 

It  is  a  great  advantage  that  the  nature  of  the 
democracy  has  rendered  delays  and  inquiries  neces-- 
sary  in  matters  of  legislation ;  but  it  is  often  a  great 
misfortune  that  they  are  no  less  unavoidable  on  oc- 
casions^ that  call  for  celerity  and  dispatch.  In  a 
monarchy,  a  single  moment  suffices  to  promulgate 
and  carry  into  execution  the  will  of  the  sovereign.* 
Here  the  senate  must  be  first  consulted ;  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  be  convoked ;  and  they  must  have 
time  to  be  informed,  to  deliberate,  to  decide.  The 
execution  of  their  determinations  is  subject  to  still 
more  impediments.  All  these  obstacles  so  greatly 
retard  the  progress  of  affairs,  that  the  people  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  refer  their  decision  to  the  se- 
nate :^  but  it  is  with  regret  they  submit  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  dreading  the  revival  of  a  faction  composed 
of  the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,"  a  faction  which 
formerly  stripped  them  of  their  authority.  At  pre- 
sent this  party  is  in  a  state  of  depression ;  but  that 
circumstance  would  render  them  only  the  more  ardent 
in  their  exertions  to  destroy  a  power  by  which  they 
are  kept  down  and  humbled.  The  people  hate  them 
the  more,  as  they  make  no  distinction  between  their 
power  and  the  tyranny  of  a  single  person. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  senate  and  the 

'iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  433.  Demosth.  in  Leptin.  p.  554. 
•  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  391.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  317.  '  Isocr. 
dePac.  t.  i.  p.  387  et  427.  Theoph.  Charact.  c.  30.  Caiaub. 
ibid.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Phoc.  c.  3. 
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people  as  solely  occupied  with  the  great  object  of 
government:  they  should  be  regarded  likewise,  in 
some  measure,  as  two  courts  of  justice,  in  which  cer- 
tain offences  are  prosecuted;*"  and  what  will  appear 
extraordinary  is,  that  excepting  some  trifling  pecuniary 
fines  which  the  senate  are  empowered  to  impose,' 
other  causes,  -after  undergoing  the  judgment  of  the 
senate,  of  the  people,  or  of  both,  one  after  the  other, 
are,  or  are  liable  to  be,  removed  to  a  tribunal  that 
determines  in  the  last  resort/  I  have  known  a  citi- 
zen, accused  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  first 
condemned  by  the  senate,  then  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  which  were  in  suspense  for  a  whole  day, 
and  finally  by  two  tribunals,  forming  together  the 
number  of  a  thousand  and  one  judges.* 

It  has  been  thought  with  reason,  that  the  execu- 
tive power,  distinguished  from  the  legislative,  should 
never  be  converted  into  a  vile  instrument  of  the  latter. 
But  I  am  compelled  to  own,  that,  in  times  of  trouble 
and  corruption,  so  wise  a  law  has  more  than  once 
been  violated ;  and  that  orators  have  occasionally  in- 
duced the  people  whom  they  governed  to  keep  back 
certain  causes,  in  order  to  prevent  some  individuals, 
whpm  they  had  devoted  to  destruction,  from  obtaining 
rchef  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.*" 

^  Andoc.  de  Mjst.  part  1.  p.  S.  '  Demos th.  in  Everg. 
p.  1058.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Vesp.  v.  588.  Demostfat.  ibid.  Liban. 
Argum.  in  Orat.  Demosth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  601.  ^  Demosth.  in 
Timocr.  p.  774.  *  In  support  of  this  fact,  I  have  cited 
Aristotle,  who,  from  motives  of  prudence,  does  not  name  the  re- 
public of  Athens ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  alludes  to  it  in  this 
passage.  "  Xen.  Hist.  Graec.  lib.  1.  p.  449.  Aristot.  de  Rep. 
lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  369. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  Magiitrates  of  Athens. 

In  that  violent  conflict  between  passions  and  duties, 
which  must  infallibly  arise  wherever  there  are  men, 
and  still  more  where  these  men  are  free,  and  think 
themselves  independent,  it  is  necessary  that  an  au- 
thority continually  armed  to  repress  and  punish  licen- 
tiousness, should  with  unceasing  vigilance  watch  over 
and  prevent  its  progress ;  and  as  a  single  authority 
cannot  always  immediately  act,  it  also  becomes  ne- 
cessary, by  the  institution  of  several  magistrates,  to 
render  this  power  at  once  formidable  and  omnipre- 
sent. 

The  people  assemble  on  the  four  last  days  of  tibe 
year,  to  nominate  to  the  different  offices  of  the  magis- 
tracy f  and  though  by  the  laws  of  Aristides**  they 
may  confer  these  offices  on  the  lowest  of  the  Athe- 
nians, they  very  rarely  grant  those  which  may  affect 
the  safety  of  the  state  to  any  but  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens.**  Their  will  is  declared  either  by 
the  way  of  suffrage,  or  by  lot.** 

*  JSschin.  in  Ctes.  p.  429.  Suid.  ia  'Ap;^ai.  Libao.  in  Argum. 
Orat.  Demosth.  adv.  Androt.  p.  697.  •  Thucyd.  lib.  1,  c.  37. 
Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  539.  ^  Xen.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  691.  Plut. 
in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  745.  ^  Demosth.  in  Aristog.  p.  832.  j&chin. 
in  Ctes.  p.  432.  Sigon.  de  BLep.  Athen.  lib.^.  c.  1.  Potter.  Ar- 
chaeolog.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 
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The  places  then  disposed  of  are  very  liumerous. 
The  persons  who.are  appointed  to  them  must  undergo 
an  examination  before  the  tribunal  of  the  beliastae  ;^ 
and,  as  if  this  probation  were  insufficient,  tiie  people 
are  asked,  at  the  first  monthly  assembly,  or  prytany, 
whether  they  hare  any  complaints  to  allege  against 
their  magistrates  ?  On  the  slightest  accusation,  the 
chiefs  of  the  assembly  proceed  to  put  the  matter  fo 
the  vote  :  and  if  the  question  be  decided  against  the 
accused  magbtrate,  he  is  removed  from  office,  and 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  determination  oi 
which  is  final/ 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  magistracies 
is  that  of  tte  archons,  composed  of  nine  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  invested  not  only  with  the  siiperin^ 
tendance  of  the  police,  but  empowered  to  receive,  in 
the  first  instance,  all  public  informati<His,  and  the 
complaints  of  oppressed  citizens. 

.Their  nomination  must  be  preceded,  or  imme- 
diately followed  by  two  examinations,  one  before  the 
senate,  the  other  before  the  tribunied  of  the  heliastse** 
Among  other  conditions,'  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  be  the  children  .and- gi'aiid-childreh  of  citizens; 
thai  they  always  should  have  paid  a  proper  veneration 
to  their  parents,  and  have  borne  arms  in  the  i^rvice 
of  the  country.     They  next  swear  to  maintain  the 


'  £schin,  in  Ctes.  p.  429.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6,  §  44.  Harpocf. 
ct  Hcsych.  in  Aoxiju^.  *  Poll  lib.  8.  C;  9.  \  87.  *  Harpocr. 
et.  Suid>  in  Ka,laxsi^*  *  ^scbin.  in  Ctes.  p.  452.  D^mosib.  iti 
Leptin,  p.  554,  Poll.  lib.  8.  6.  d.  |  86.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  237. 
'  Poll.  ibid.  V«*  «t  86. 
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lawSy  and  to  accept  no  presents/  They  take  this 
oath  on  the  originals  of  the  laws  themselves,  which 
are  preserved  with  a  most  religious  veneration.  An- 
other motive  still  more  disposes  them  inviolably  to 
observe  what  they  have  sworn.  On  going  out  of 
office,  they  have  hopes,  after  another  examination,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus,'  the 
highest  object  of  ambition  to  a  virtuous  mind. 

Their  persons,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  magis- 
trates, are  sacred.  Whoever  should  insult  them  by 
any  act  of  violence,  or  improper  language,  when  they 
have  the  crown  of  myrtle,*  the  symbol  of  their  au- 
thority, on  their  heads,  would  be  excluded  from  most 
of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  :  but  they  must  merit  likewise,  by  their  conduct, 
the  reapect  annexed  to  their  office. 

The  three  first  archons  have  each  a  particular 
tribunal,  where  they  sit  accompanied  by  two  assessors 
chosen  by  themselves.^  The  last  six,  called  thesmo- 
thetse,  form  only  one  and  the  same  jurisdiction. 
These  different  tribunals  take  cognisance  of  different 
kinds  of  causes/ 

The  archons  are  empowered  to  draw  by  lot  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts.'*  They  have  functions 
and  prerogatives  common  to  them  all ;  and  others 
that  are  peculiar  to  a  single  archon.   The  first  archon^ 

y  Poll.  ibid.  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  92.  ■  Plut.  in  Solon, 
ti.  p.  88.  Id.  inPcricl.  p.  157.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  §  118. 
^  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  i  86.  Hesych.  in  Mvp^iv.  Meurs.  Lect.  Att. 
lib.  6.  c.  6.  V  .£8chin.  adv.  Tim.  p.  284.  Demosth.  in  Neaer. 
p.  872  et  874.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  92.  «  Demosth.  in  Lacrit. 
p.  9ft6^  in  Pantsn.  p.  992.        '  PoU.  ibid.  §  87. 
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for  example,  called  the  eponymus,  from  his  name  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  the  acts  and  decrees  passed 
during  his  year  of  office,  has  more  especially  under  his 
care  widows  and  minors  ;*  the  second,  or  kingarchon, 
is  to  exclude  from  the  mysteries  and  religious  cere- 
monies all  who  have  been  guilty  of  homicide/  and 
the  third,  or  polemarch,  exercises  a  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  foreigners  settled  at  Athens.*  All  three 
preside  separately  at  festivals  and  solemn  games. 
The  last  six  regulate  the  days  for  the  sitting  of  the 
superior  courts ;  ^  go  their  rounds,  during  the  night,  to 
maintain  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  city ; '  and  pre- 
side at  the  elections  of  several  subordinate  magis- 
trates.^ / 

After  the  election  of  the  archons  succeeds  that  of 
the  strategi  or  generals  of  armies^  of  the  hipparchi  or 
generals  of  the  cavalry,^  of  the  officers  employed  in 
the  collection  and  custody  of  the  public  revenue,""  of 
the  persons  who  are  to  take  care  that  the  city  is  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  of  those  who  superintend  the 
highways,  and  many  others  whose  functions  are  less 
important. 

Sometimes  the  tribes,  assembled  in  virtue  of  a 
decree  of  the  people,  choose  inspectors  and  treasurers, 
to  repair  such  public  works  as  are  falling  to  decay ."" 

*  Demostb.  in  Macart.  p.  1040.  Id.  in  Lacrit.  et  in  Pantsen. 
ibid  'Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  90.  ' Demostb.  in  Zenoth. 
p.  93«.  Pollux,  ibid.  ^  PoU.  lib.  8.  c.  9,  §  87.  *  Ulpian. 
in  Drat.  Demostb.  adv.  Mid.  p.  650.  ^  ^Escbin.  in  Ctesipb. 
p.  4«9.  "  Id  ibid.  "  Ariatot.  de  Rep.  lib.  e.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  422. 
Poll.  ib.  lib.  8.  §  97.  Plut.  in  Lye.  t.  ii.  p.  841.  "  iEschin.  in 
Ctesipb.  p.  438. 
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The  magistrates  of  almost  all  these  departments 
are  respectively  ten  in  number ;  and  as  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  uniformly  to  tend  towards 
equality,  one  of  the  number  is  chosen  from  each 
tribe. 

One  of  the  most  useful  establishments  of  this  kind 
is  a  chamber  of  accounts,  which  is  annually  re-chosen 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and  consists  of 
ten  officers.*^  In  this  chamber,  the  archons,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  the  commanders  of  the  galleys,  the 
embassadors,'^  the  areopagites,  nay  even  the  ministers 
of  the  altars,  in  a  word,  all  persons  who  have  executed 
any  commission  under  the  government,  must  appear, 
kome  on  going  out  of  office,  others  at  stated  periods ; 
the  former  to  account  for  the  sums  they  have  received, 
the  latter  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  others  again 
merely  to  prove  that  they  are  liable  to  no  censure. 

Such  as  refuse  to  appear  are  neither  allowed  to 
make  a  will,  to  leave  the  country,**  to  fill  any  office  of 
magistracy  a  second  time,'  nor  to  receive  from  the 
public  the  civic  crown  decreed  to  those  who  have 
served  the  state  faithfully;"  they  may  even  be  im- 
peached before  the  senate,  or  other  tribunals,  which 
may  inflict  on  them  still  more  disgraceful  marks  of 
infamy.*  As  soon  as  they  are  out  of  office,  they 
are  liable  to  a  prosecution  at  the  suit  of  any  private 


*  .£ecl\in.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  430.  Harpocr.  et  £tyinol.  in  A^yi^. 
p  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  (  45.  « uEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  430.  '  Pc- 
mosth.  in  Timocr.  p .  79«.  •  iEschin.  ibid.  p.  4«9,  Ac.  *  X>t* 
mosth.  in  Mid.  p.  617. 
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citizen.*  If  they  are  charged  with  peculation,  the 
chamber  of  accounts  takes  cognisance  of  the  ac- 
cusation ;  if  they  are  accused  of  any  other  crimes,  the 
cause  is  instantly  removed  to  the  ordinary  tribunals/, 


^iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  431.    Uipian.  in  Orat.  DepEiosth. 
Bdir.  Mid.  p.  66S.        ""  PoU.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §  49. 
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CHAPTER  XVf. 

Of  the  Athenian  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  right  of  protecting  innocence  is  not  acquired  at 
Athens  either  by  birth  or  riches.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  every  citizen/  As  all  may  be  present  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  nation,  and  decide  on  the  interests  of 
the  state,  all  are  likewise  entitled  to  give  their  suf- 
frages in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  regulate  the 
interests  of  individuals.  The  office  of  judge,  there- 
fore, is  neither  an  employment  nor  a  function  of 
magistracy;  it  is  a  temporary  commission,  respect- 
able for  its  object,  but  degraded  by  the  motives  that 
determine  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenians  to  accept 
it.  The  temptation  of  gain  renders  them  assiduous  at 
the  tribunals,  as  well  as  at  the  general  assembly.  Three 
oboli  *  are  distributed  to  each  at  every  sitting ;"  which 
trifling  recompense  occasions  to  the  state  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  ,*t 

'  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  88.  *  About  nine  sols  (or  four-pence 
halfpenny).  *  Aristoph.  In  Plut.  ▼.  329.  Id.  in  Ran.  v.  140. 
Id.  in  Equit.  v.  51  et  255.  Schol.  ibid.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  5.  (  90. 
t  810,000  livres  (3S,75O0.  The  following  is  the  calculation  of 
the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (in  Vesp.  v.  661).  Two  months 
were  dedicated  to  festivals.  The  tribunals  then  were  open  only 
during  10  months,  or  300  days.  It  cost  each  day  18,000  oboli> 
that  is  to  say,  3000  drachmas,  or  half  a  talent,  and  consequently 
15  talents  monthly,  or  150  per  annum.  Samuel  Petit  has  con- 
troverted this  calculation  (page  385). 
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for  the  number  of  judges  is  prodigious,  and  amounts 
to  about  six  thousand." 

An  Athenian  who  is  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  has  led  an  irreproachable  life,  and  who  owes 
nothing  to  the  public  treasury,  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tion requisite  to  discharge  the  judicial  functions.**  The 
court  in  which  he  is  to  sit  is  annually  determined  by 
lot.* 

In  this  manner  are  the  tribunals  filled ;  and  of 
these  ten  principal  ones  are  enumerated,  four  for 
homicide,  and  six  for  other  causes,  i^s  well  criminal  as 
civil.  Among  the  former,  one  takes  cognisance  of 
involuntary  homicide;  a  second,  of  homicide  com- 
mitted in  self-defence ;  a  third,  of  murder,  the  perpe- 
trator of  which,  formerly  banished  his  country  for  this 
crime,  shall  not  have  obtained  a  revocation  of  the 
decree  previous  to  his  return ;  a  fourth,  of  homicide 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  stone,  a  tree,  and  other 
^uch  accidents.'*  We  shall  see,  in  the  succeeding 
chapter,  that  the  Areopagus  took  cognizance  of  pre- 
meditated murder. 

So  many  jurisdictions  for  the  same  crime  by  no 
means  prove  that  it  is  at  this  time  more  common  in 
Athens  than  in  other  countries,  but  only  that  they 
were  instituted  in  ages  which  knew  no  other  right 

« 

than  force :  and  in  truth  they  are  all  of  the  heroic 
ages.     The  origin  of  the  other  tribunals  is  unknown ; 

^  Aristoph.  in  Vesp.  y.  660.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  SS4.  ■*  Poll, 
lib.  8.  c.  10.  (  Itt.  Pet.  ibid.  p.  906.  ""  Demosth.  in  Aristog. 
p.  dSf .  Sehol.  Arifltoph.  in  Plut.  ▼.  877.  *  Demosth.  in 
Aristocr.  p.  736.    Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  §  188. 
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but  they  must  have  been  formed  gradually,  in  propor- 
tion as,  societies  becoming  more  perfectly  civilised, 
artifice  has  taken  place  of  violence. 

These  ten  sovereign  courts,  composed  in  general 
of  five  hundred  judges,*  and  some  of  a  still  greater 
number,  possess  no  inherent  activity,  but  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  nine  archons.  Each  of  these  magis- 
trajtes  carries  thither  the  causes  that  have  fallen  within 
his  department,  and  presides  in  this  court  whilst  they 
are  depending/ 

It  being  improper  for  these  assemblies  to  meet  at 
the  same  time  with  those  of  the  people,  since  they  are 
both  composed  nearly  of  the  same  persons,*  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  archons  to  appoint  the  time  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  former;  it  is  their  business  likewise  to 
draw  by  lot  the  judges  who  are  to  fill  these  different 
tribunals. 

The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  heliast®,**  be- 
fore which  all  causes  of  consequence  either  to  the 
state  or  individuals  are  brought.  We  have  just  said, 
that  it  consists  in  general  of  five  hundred  judges ;  and 
that,  on  certain  occasions,  the  magistrates'  order  other 
tribunals  to  unite  themselves  with  that  of  the*  heliastae, 
insomuch  that  the  number  sometimes  is  increased  even 
to  six  thousand.' 


•  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  $  1«S.  'Ulpian.  in  Orat.  Demostk. 
adv.  Mid.  p.  641.  Harpocr.  in  'Hysp.  $t)caar.  '  Demostfa.  in 
Tiinocr.  p.  786.  ^Pausan.  lib.  1.  e.  28.  p.  69.  Harpocr.  et 
Suid,  in  HXi.  '  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  k  laS.  Dinarch.  adv.  Dc 
mosth.  p.  187.  Lys.  in  Agorat.  p.  844.  Andoc.  de  M^s.  pariS^ 
p,3. 
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These  eagage^  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  the 
people,  to  receive  no  presents,  to  listen  impartially  to 
both  parties,  and  to  oppose,  with  their  utmost  power, 
all  persons  who  shall  make  the  least  attempt  to  intro- 
duce innovations  in  the  form  of  government.  Dread* 
ful  imprecations  against  themselves  and  their  families, 
should  they  violate  it,  conclude  this  oath,  which  con- 
takis  several  less  essential  particulars.^ 

Were  I,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  Athenian  jurisprudence  through 
all  its  mazes,  I  should  inevitably  bewilder  myself  in 
an  obscuf e  and  difficult  labyrinth ;  but  I  cannot  over- 
look an  institution  which  appears  to  me  highly  fa- 
vourable to  those  who,  though  t(hey  appeal  to  the  laws, 
wish,  not  to  be  litigious.  Every  year  forty  inferior 
judges  go  the  circuit  through  the  different  towns  of 
Attica,^  hold  their  assizes  there,  detide  on  certain  acts 
of  violence,"^  and  terminate  all  processes  for  small 
sums  not  exceeding  ten  drachmas,*  referring  more 
considerable  causes  to  arbitration.'' 

The  arbitrators  are  all  persons  of  good  reputation, 
and  about  sixty  years  of  age.  At  the  end  of  every 
year,  they  are  drawn  by  lot  out  of  each  tribe,  to  the 
number  of  forty-four.** 

Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  delays  of  ordinary  justice^  to  deposit  a  sum  of 

^  Demoslh.  in  Timocr.  p.  796.  *  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  100. 

?  Demotth.  in  Pant«n.  p.  99S.        *  9  livres  (or  seven  sbillingt 

Mui  8ix|ieiiee).        "  Poll.  ibid.  *  Suid.  in  Hesych.  Amr. 
Ulpimu  in  Den.  ICid.  p.  OSS. 
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money  previous  to  the  judgment,  or  to  pay  a  fine 
decreed  against  the  plaintiff  failing  in  his  proofs,  may 
confide  their  interests  to  one  or  more  arbitrators 
nominated  by  themselves,  or  whom  the  archon  draws 
by  lot  in  their  presence.*"  When  the  arbitrators  are 
of  their  own  choice,  they  take  an  oath  to  abide  by 
their  decision,  from  which  they  then  cannot  appeal ; 
but  if  they  are  chosen  by  lot,  they  are  not  deprived  of 
that  resource  ;**  and  the  arbitrators,  enclosing  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  all  the  documents  of 
the  process,  in  a  box  which  they  carefully  seal  up, 
transmit  them  to  the  archon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  lay 
the  cause  before  one  of  the  higher  tribunals/ 

If  the  archon  has  referred  the  matter  in  dispute 
to  arbitrators  drawn  by  lot,  at  the  request  only  of 
c»ie  party,  their  adverse  party  has  the  right  eidier  to 
demur  against  the  competence  of  the  tribunal^  or  to 
allege  other  exceptions/ 

Arbitrators  called  upon  to  decide  in  affairs  where 
one  of  the  parties  are  their  friends  or  relations,  might 
be  tempted  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  judgment :  in 
such  Ga$os  it  is  provided  that  the  cause  may  be 
removed  into  one  of  the  sovereign  courts/  They 
might  also  permit  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  pre- 
sents, or  be  influenced  by  private  prejudices:  in  which 
case  the  injured  party  has  a  right,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  to  prosecute  them  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 

*  Herald.  Animadvers.  lib.  S.  c.  14.  p.  670.  Pet  Leg.  Attic, 
p.  344.  «  Demosth.  in  Aphob.  p.  918.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  lO. 
§  127.  '  Herald.  Animadv.  p.  372.  •  UJpian.in  Ottat.  Dc- 
mofth.  adT.  Mid.  p.  662.        ^  Demosth.  adv.  Pborm;  p.  943.    J 
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compel  them  to  defend,  and  show  the  reasons  of, 
their  award."^  The  fear  of  such  a  scrutiny  might 
likewise  induce  them  to  elude  the  exercise  of  these 
functions :  but  the  law  lias  provided  against  that,  by 
fixing  a  stigma  on  every  arbitrator  who,  when  drawn 
by. lot,  refuses  to  perform  his  duty/ 

When  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  an  oath,  I 
considered  it  as  necessary  only  among  rude  nations,^ 
to  whom  falsehood  might  appear  perhaps  less  criminal- 
than  perjury.  Yet  have  I  seen  the  Athenians  exact 
it  from  magistrates,  senators,  judges,  orators,  wit- 
nesses ;«  firom  the  accuser^  who  has  so  evident  an 
interest  to  violate  it ;  and  firom  the  accused,  who  is 
dri^n  to  the  dilemma  of  offending  against  his  reli- 
gion, or  fixing  guilt  on  himself.  But  I  have  observed, 
likewise,  that  this  awful  ceremony  is  now  no  more 
than  a  form,  which  is  an  insult  on  the  gods,  useless  to 
society,  and  offensive  to  those  who  are  under  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  it.  The  philosopher  Xeno- 
crates,  being  called  upon  one  day  to  give  his  testi- 
mony, made  his  deposition^  and  advanced  towards 
the  altar  to  confirm  it.  The  judges  blushed ;  and 
unai)imously  opposing  the  administration  of  the  oath, 
rendered  the  highest  honour  to  the  integrity  of  so 
respectable  a  witness.^  What  idea  then  must  they 
have  entertained  of  the  others  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  cities  in  sub- 

*  Demosth.  in  Kid.  p.  617.  Ulpian.  p.  663.  '  Poll.  lib.  8. 
c.  10.  i  126.  '  Cicer.  ad.  Attic,  lib.  1.  epist.  16.  t.  viii.  p.  69. 
Id.  pro  Balb.  c.  5.  t.  vi.  p.  1^7.  Val.  Max.  lib.  52.  extern,  c.  IQ. 
LaSrt.  in  Xenocr.  §  7. 
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jection  to  the  republic,  are  obliged  to  have  their  leg^ 
disputes  decided  in  the  last  resort'  before  the  tribunals 
of  Athens.  The  state  derives  a  benefit  from  the 
duties  they  pay  on  entering  the  port,  and  the  sums 
they  expend  during  their  residence  in  the  city. — 
Another  motive  induces  the  Athenians  to  deprive 
them  of  the  advantage  of  terminating  their  differences 
at  home.  If  they  had  sovereign  jurisdictions,  they 
would  only  have  to  look  up  to  their  governors  for 
protectimi,  and,  on  numberless  occasions,  might  op- 
press the  friends  of  the  democracy ;  whereas,  by  being 
obliged  to  repair  to  Athens,  they  are  forced  to  humble 
tiiemselves  before  that  people  who  are  th^r  judges  in 
the  tribunals,  and  who  are  but  too  well  disposed  to 
deal  out  the  justice  they  solicit,  according  to  the 
measure  of  affection  they  are  supposed  to  entertain 
for  their  authority. 

*  Xen.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  694,    Aristoph.  in  Avib.  v.  14M 
et  1455. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  ike  Areopagus, 

The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  yet  the  most  upright  of  the  Athenian  tribunals. 
It  assembles  sometimes  in  the  royal  portico  ;*  but  its 
ordinary  place  of  meeting  is  on  an  eminence  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  citadel,*"  and  in  a  kind  of  hall 
defended  from  the  wealher  only  by  a  rustic  roc^.^ 

The  ndmber  of  senators  is  unlimited,  and  their 
places  held  for  hfe.^  The  archons  are  admitted  into 
this  conn,  after  their  year  of  office  is  exph*ed  ;*  but 
isot  till  tb^  have  proved,  in  a  solemn  examination, 
that  they  have  discharged  their  duty  with  equal  zeal 
and  fidelity/  If,  in  this  examination,  any  should  be 
fbiu^  either  artful  or  powerful  enough  to  elude  the 
severity  of  their  censors,  it  is  impossible  for  them, 
cmee  become  Areopagit^  to  resist  the  ankhority  of 
example ;  and  they  are  foveed  to  appear  virtuous,^  u 
in  certain  military  corps  men  are  under  the  necessity 
of  di^laying  courage. 


^Demositi.  in  Aristog.  p.S^l.  ^Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.53. 
«  Poll.  lib.  9.  c.  10. 1 118.  Viitrav.  lib.  3.  e.  1.  *  Argam.  Onit. 
DeoMMtb.  adt.  Andfol.  p.  $dT.  *Plutl.  in  Sdlbn.  p.  88.  Ulpiatt* 
in  Oral.  J^eeao9(Sti  adr.  Lept.  p.  586.  '  Plat,  in  Pevicl.  p.  157. 
Poll.  ibid.        '  iBOct.  Areopsg.  t  i.  p.  S39  H  3)0. 
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The  reputation  which  this  tribunal  has  enjoyed 
for  so  many  centuries,  is  founded  on  titles  that  will 
transmit  its  fame  to  succeeding  ages.**  Innocence, 
summoned  to  appear  before  it,  approaches  without 
apprehension;  and  the  guilty,  convicted  and  con- 
demned, retire  without  daring  to  murmur.' 

The  Areopagus  keeps  a  strict  eye  over  the  con- 
duct of  its  members,  and  judges  them  without  par- 
tiality, sometimes  even  for  trivial  faults.  A  senator 
was  punished  for  having  stifled  a  little  bird,  which, 
from  fear,  had  taken  refuge  in  his  bosom.^  He  was 
thus  taught,  that  he  who  has  a  heart  shut  against  pity, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
at  his  mercy.  The  decisions  of  this  court,  therefore, 
are  considered  as  standards,  not  only  of  wisdom,  but 
of  humanity.  I  saw  a  woman  brought  before  it^ 
accused  of  procuring  the  death  of  some  person  by 
poison.  She  had  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections 
of  a  man  whom  she  passionately  loved,  by  a  philter, 
of  which  he  died.  She  was  dismissed  without  punish- 
ment, the  court  deeming  her  more  unfortunate  ttmn 
culpable.** 

Certain  public  bodies^  as  a  recompense  for  their 
services,  obtain  a  crown  and  other  marks  of  honour 
from  the  people.  That  of  which  I  am  speaking  asks 
none,  nor  must  solicit  any,""  nothing  distinguishing  it 


^  Cicer.  Epist.  ad.  Attic,  lib.  1.  epist.  14.  '  Demosth.  in 
Aristocr.  p.  735.  Lycurg.  in  Leocrat.  part  8.  p.  149.  Arislid. 
in  Panath .  t .  i.^  p.  185.  ^  Hellad.  ap.  Phot,  p.  1691.  ^  Aris'tot. 
in  Mi^n.  Moral,  lib.  1.  c.  17.  t  ii.  p.  157.  *  See  nole  XV.  at 
the  end  of  the  voluntte.        *  MBchxa,  Ctesiph.  p.  430. 
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so  much  as  that  it  has  no  need  of  distinctions.  In 
the  infancy  of  comedy,  all  the  Athenians  were  per- 
mitted to  employ  their  genius  in  this  new  species  of 
literature :  the  members  of  the  Areopagus  were  alone 
excepted ;''  and,  indeed,  with  what  propriety  could 
men  so  grave  in  their  deportment,  so  rigid  in  their 
manners,  pay  attention  to,  or  ridicule,  the  follies  of 
society  ? 

The  origin  of  this  court  is  traced  back  to  the  time 
of  Cecrops  ;**  but  it  is  indebted  for  one  more  noble  to 
Solon,  who  invested  it  with  the  superintendance  of 
morals  ?P  It  then  took  cognizance  of  almost  all 
crimes,  all  vices,  and  abuses.  Murder,  poisoning, 
robbery,  the  crimes  of  incendiaries,  libertinism,  and 
innovations,  either  in  the  system  of  religion  or  the 
form  of  government,  by  turns  excited  its  vigilance.  It 
was  empowered,  by  entering  and  examining  private 
houses,  to  condemn  every  useless  citizen  as  dangerous, 
and  every  expense  not  proportioned  to  the  means  of 
the  citizen,  as  criminal.''  As  it  exhibited  the  greatest 
firmness  in  punishing  crimes,  and  the  nicest  circum- 
spection in  reforming  manners;  as  it  never  applied 
chastisement  till  advice  and  menaces  were  slighted ;' 
it  acquired  the  esteem  and  love,  of  the  people,  even 
while  it  exercised  the  most  absolute  power. 

The  education  of  youth  became  the  first  object  of 
its  care.*  It  pointed  out  to  the  children  of  citizens 
the  path  they  should  pursue,  and  assigned  them  guides 

"  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  t.  ii.  p.  346.  ""  Marmor.  Oxon. 
epoch.  3.  ^  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  90*  ^  M^nrs.  Areop.  c.  9. 
'  Isocr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  334.        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  S3S. 
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to  conduct  them  in  it.  The  Areopagus  has  been  often 
known  to  stimulate  by  its  bounties  the  emulation  of 
the  troops,  and  to  decree  rewards  to  individuals  who 
discharged  in  obscurity  the  duties  of  their  station/  It 
exerted  so  much  zeal  and  constancy  in  maintaining 
the  laws  during  the  Persian  war,  as  greatly  to  add  to 
the  energy  of  government.'' 

This  institution,  too  sublime  to  have  any  long 
duration,  subsisted  but  about  a  century.  Pericles 
undertook  to  enfeeble  an  authority  incompatible  with 
his  own.""  He  had  the  misfortune  to  succeed ;  and 
from  that  moment  there  was  an  end  to  censors  in  the 
state ;  or,  rather,  all  the  citizens  assumed  that  office. 
Accusations  and  informations  multiplied,  and  morals 
received  a  fatal  blow. 

Its  present  jurisdiction,  properly  speaking,  is  con- 
fined to  murder,  maimings,  poisonings,  firing  of 
buildings,'  and  some  other  less  considerable  offences/ 

When  die  case  is  murder,  the  second  archon  re- 
ceives the  informations,  lays  them  before  the  Areopa- 
gus, takes  his  place  among  the  judges,^  and  pronounces 
wiUi  them  the  punishment  prescribed  by  laws  engraven 
on  a  column.^ 

When  it  is  a  crime  that  concerns  religion  or  the 
state,  the  power  of  this  court  is  limited  to  preparing 


*  Meurs.  Areop.  c.  9.  '  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  t.  ii. 
p.  391.  <Id.  ibid.  lib.  9.  c.  1«.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11.  p.  59. 
Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  157.  '  Lys.  in  Simon,  p.  69.  Demosth. 
adT.  BoBDt.  9.  p.  lOlS.  Id.  in  hept.  p.  564.  Liban.  in  Orat. 
adv.  Androt.  p.  696.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  §  117.  '  Lys.  Orat. 
Artop.  p.  138.     *  Poll.  lib.  S.  o.  9. 1 90.     ^Lys.  inSraloat.  p.  I7« 
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the  matter  for  a  trial.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  infor- 
mations of  its  own  motion ;  sometimes  this  office  is 
assigned  to'  it  by  the  assembly  of  the  people/  The 
proceedings  ended,  it  makes  its  report  to  the  people, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  The  accused  then 
has  in  bis  power  to  offer  new  pleas  in  his  defence,  and 
the  people  name  orators  to  conduct  the  prosecution 
before  one  of  the  superior  courts. 

Trials  in  the  Areopagus  are  preceded  by  tremens 
dous  ceremonies.  The  two  parties,  placed  amid  the 
bleeding  members  of  the  victims,  take  an  oath,  which 
they  confirm  by  dreadful  imprecations  against  them* 
selves  and  families.''  They  call  to  witness  the  inescorable 
Eumenides,  who,  from  a  neighbouring  temple,  dedicated 
to  their  worship,*  seem  to  listen  to  their  invocation,  and 
prepare  to  punish  the  perjured. 

After  these  preliminaries,  they  proceed  to  the  trial; 
in  which  truth  alone  is  entitled  to  present  herself  to 
the  judges,  who  dread  eloquence  not  less  than  false^ 
hood.  The  advocates  must  scrupulously  banish  from 
their  harangues  all  exordia,  perorations,  digressions, 
and  every  ornament  of  style,  nay  even  the  language  of 
sentiment ;  that  language  which  so  violently  inflames 
the  invagination,  and  has  so  great  a  power  over  com- 
miserating minds.^  Passion  would  paint  itself  in  vain 
in  the  eyes  and  gestures  of  the  orator,  since  the  Areo- 
pagus generally  holds  its  assemblies  in  the  night. 

^  Dinarch.  adv.  Demosth.  p.  179,  ISO^  &c.  '  Demosth.  in 
Aristocr.  p.  736.  Dinarch.  adv.  Dem.  p.  178.  *  Meurs.  in 
Ar^op.  c.  S.  ^  Lys.  aydv.  Simon,  p.  8S.  (lycurg.  ia  Leocr. 
part  2.  p.  149.  Aristot.  Rhetor,  lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  512.  Lucian.  in 
Anach.  t.  ii.  p.  899.    Poll,  lib,  6.  c.  10.  §  117. 
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The  question  having  been  sufficiently  discussed, 
the  judges  deposit  in  silence  their  suffrages  in  two  urns, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  urn  of  death,  the  other  the 
urn  of  mercy.*  When  the  numbers  are  equal,  an  in- 
ferior officer  adds,  in  favour  of  the  accused,  the  suffirage 
of  Minerva;^  so  called,  because,  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  this  goddess,  being  present  in  the 
court  of  Areopagus  at  the  trial  of  Orestes,  gave  her 
casting  vote  to  turn  the  scale  of  justice. 

On  important  occasions,  when  the  people,  inflamed 
by  their  orators,  are  on  the  point  of  adopting  some 
measures  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  Areo- 
pagites  have  sometimes  presented  themselves  to  the 
assembly,,  and  by  arguments  or  in  treaties  prevailed  on 
them  to  listen  to  reason.*  The  people,  who  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  their  authority,  but  who  respect 
their  wisdom,  sometimes  permit  them  to  revise  their 
decisions.  The  facts  I  am  about  to  mention  happened 
in  my  time. 

A  cidzen  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  had 
the  temerity  to  return.  He  was  accused  before  the 
people,  who  thought  proper  to  acquit  hiin,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  favourite  orator.  The  Areopagus, 
taking  cognisance  of  the  affair,  ordered  the  criminal 
to  be  seized,  recommenced  the  prosecution,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  people  to  condemn  him.*" 

Deputies  were  to  be  sent  to  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  amongst  those  whom  the  people 


'  Meurs.  Areop.  c.  8.        ^  Aristid.  Orat.  in  Min.  t.  i.  p.  %4, 
'  Plut.  in  Phoc»  p.  748.        ^  Deroosth.  de  Coron.  p.  495. 
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had  made  choice  of  was  the  orator  iEscbines,  whose 
conduct  was  not  entirely  exempt  from  suspicion.  The 
Areopagus,  on  whose  stem  virtue  talents  without  pro- 
bity make  no  impression,  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  ^schines,  and  pronounced  that  the 
orator,  Hy perides,  appeared  to  them  more  worthy  of  so 
honourable  a  commission.  The  people  immediately 
appointed  Hyperides.^ 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  Areopagus, 
stripped  as  it  is  of  almost  all  its  functions,  has  neither 
forfeited  its  reputation,  nor  departed  from  its  integrity, 
but  even  in  its  decline  continues  to  command  the 
public  respect.  I  shall  mention  another  example 
that  passed  under  my  eyes. 

The  Areopagus  had  repaired  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  give  its  opinion  respecting  the  project  of  a 
citizen  named  Timarchus,  who  was  soon  after  pro- 
scribed for  the  depravity  of  his  manners.  Autolycus 
addressed  them  in  the  name  of  the  whole  court.  This 
senator,  educated  in  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  shameful  abuse  to  which  the 
most  ordinary  terms  of  conversation  are  now  perverted, 
suffered  a  word  to  drop  from  him,  which,  misconstrued 
from  its  real  sense,  admitted  of  an  illusion  to  the 
licentious  life  of  Timarchus.  The  whole  assembly 
applauded  him  in  a  transport,  and  Autolycus,  astonish- 
jed,  assumed  a  severer  countenance.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  he  attempted  to  proceed ;  but  the  people,  put- 
ting  an    arch    construction  on  the  most  innocent 

I  Demofth.  de  Coron.  p.  495. 
VOL,  II.  S 
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expressions,  never  ceased  to  interrupt  him  by  a  con- 
fused noise  and  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter.  A 
distinguished  citizen  now  rising,  exclaimed  :  Are  you 
not  ashamed,  Athenians,  to  be  guilty  of  such  indecency 
in  presence  of  the  Areopagites  ?  The  people  answered, 
that  they  felt  all  the  veneration  due  to  the  majesty  of 
that  tribunal;  but  that  there  were  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  themselves  within 
the  bounds  of  decorum.?*  What  virtues' must  not  this 
body  have  possessed,  to  have  established  and  main- 
lained  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  respect  due  to  it  in 
•  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  what  good  might  it  not 
have  produced,  had  they  known  how  to  valu^  it  as  it 
deserved! 

*  JEsehin,  in  Timarch.  p.  9/f^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OfJccusatiom  and  Legal  Procedures  among  the  Athenians. 

The  causes  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice  con- 
cern either  offences  against  the  government,  or  against 
individuals.  In  the  former  case,  every  citizen  may 
indiscriminately  step  forward  as  a  prosecutor  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  injured  person  alone  possesses  tiiat  right 
The  punishment  for  crimes  against  the  state  is  often 
capital ;  but  for  offences  against  individuals  it  is  con- 
fined to  damages  and  pecuniary  satisfaction. 

In  a  democracy,  more  than  in  any  other  govern- 
ment, the  injury  done  to  the  state  becomes  personal 
to  every  citizen,  and  violence  towards  an  individual  is 
a  crime  against  the  state/  At  Athens  it  is  not 
.  thought  sufficient  that  public  prosecutions  may  be 
commenced  against  those  who  betray  their  country, 
or  are  guilty  of  impiety,  sacrilege,  or  firing  the  city :" 
such  a  prosecution  lies  also  against  the  general  who 
has  not  performed  every  thing  which  he  ought  to  have 
done  or  might  have  done;  against  the  soldier  who 
absents  himself  from  the  enrolment,  or  deserts  from 
the  army ;  against  the  embassador,  the  magistrate,  the 
judge,  or  the  orator,  who  have  been  guilty  of  mis- 

'  Demosth.  adv.  Mid.  p.  610.       ;  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §  40,  kc. 
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conduct ;  against  the  individual  ivho  has  assumed  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen,  without  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, or  who  has  taken  on  himself  any  office  from 
which  he  is  excluded ;  against  the  man  who  corrupts 
his  judges,  debauches  yoqth,  remains  in  celibacy,  or 
attacks  the  life  or  honour  of  a  citizen ;  in  fine,  against 
all  who  are  guilty  of  offences  which  evidently  tend  to 
disturb  the  government  or  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
citizens. 

Litigations  on  the  subject  of  a  disputed  inherit- 
ance, a  breach  of  trust,  an  uncertain  debt,  damage 
received  in  property,  and  a  variety  of  other  cases, 
which  do  not  immediately  concern  the  state,  afford 
matter  of  trial  between  the  parties.' 

The  proceedings  vary  in  some  points,  as  well  from 
the  difference  of  the  courts  in  which  they  are  instituted 
as  from  that  of  the  offences.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  essential  formalities. 

Public  actions  are  sometimes  commenced  before 
the  senate,  or  before  the  people,^  who,  after  a  first 
decision,  refer  them  to  one  of  the  superior  courts ;' 
but,  in  general,  the  accuser  addresses  himself  to  one 
of  the  chief  magistrates,""  who  puts  several  interro^- 
tories  to  him,  and  asks  him  whether  he  has  reflected 
well  on  the  step  he  is  about  to  take,  if  he  is  prepared, 
if  it  would  not  be  to  his  advantage  to  have  further 


*  Sigdn.  de  Rep.  Athen.  lib.  3.  Herald.  Animadr.  in  Jus 
Attic,  lib.  3.  '  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  60S  -,  in  Everg.  p.  1058. 
PoU.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §  51.  Harpocr.  in  Eitray.  *  Demosth.  in 
Mid.  p.  637.  Herald.  Animadv.  p.  333.  •  Pet.  Leg.  Att. 
p.  314. 
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proofs,  if  he  has  witnesses,  if  he  wishes  to  be  pro- 
vided with  any.  He  apprises  him,  at  the  same  timey 
that  he  must  take  an  oath  to  go  on  witli  the  prosecu 
tion,  and  that  a  kind  of  infamy  is  annexed  to  the  vio- 
lation of  that  oath.  He  then  appoints  the  trial,  and 
makes  the  accuser  appear  a  second  time  in  his  pre 
sence,  when  he  repeats  the  same  questions ;  and  if  he 
still  persists,  his  declaration  remains  fixed  up  in 
dome  public  place  till  the  judges  are  ready  to  hear  the 
cause.** 

The  accused  then  puts  in  his  plea,  grounded  either 
on  a  former  decision,  long  prescription,  or  the  in- 
competence of  the  court*  He  may  put  off  the  trial, 
bring  ah  ^action  against  his  adversary,  and  defer  for 
some  time  the  judgment  which  he  fears. 

.  After  these  preliminaries,  which  are  not  practi- 
cable in  all  cases,  the  parties  swear  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  personally  begin  to  discuss  the  cause.  They  are 
allowed  a  limited  time  to  explain  themselves,  meaaured 
by  drops  of  water  falling  from  a  vessel.^  In  general, 
they  do  but  repeat  what  more  eloquent  tongues  have 
dictated  to  them  in  private.  After  they  have  done 
speaking,  they  may  solicit  the  assistance  of  orators 
who  possess  their  confidence,  or  interest  themselves 
in  their  fate.* 

^  Demosth.  in  Theocrin.  p.  850.  Id.  in  Mid.  p.  619  et  6S0. 
Ulp.  in  Orat.  adv.  Mid.  p.  641,  669  et  668.  Pet.  Leg.  Att. 
p.  »8.  *  Demostb.  adv.  Pantaen.  p.  903.  XJlpian.  in  Orat. 
Demoath.  adv«  Mid.  p.  669.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §  57.  Sigon.  de 
Rep.  Atben.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  *  Plat,  in  Thest  t  i.  p.  17«.  Aris- 
topb.  Acbarn,  v.  693.  Scbol.  ibid.  Demostb.  etiEscbin.  passim. 
IfQcian.  Piscat.  c.  «8.  t.  i.  p.  597.  •  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  p. 

863.    iBacb.  de  Pais.    Leg.  p.  4^4.    Id.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  461. 
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In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  witnesses  give  their 
testimony  aloud.  For  in  criminal,  as  ivell  as  in  civil 
cases,  it  is  a  rule  that  all  proceedings  should  be  pub- 
lic. The  accuser  may  require  the  slaves  of  the  adverse 
party  to  be  put  to  the  torture.^  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  that  a  barbarity  so  di^adful  could  have 
been  exercised  on  men  whose  fidelity  ought  not  to  be 
tempted,  if  they  are  attached  to  their  masters ;  and 
whose  testimony  cannot  but  be  suspicious,  if  they  are 
discontented  with  them.  Sometimes  one  of  the  parties^ 
of  his  own  free  will,  presents  his  slaves  to  this  in- 
human proof,*  persuaded  that  he  has  the  right,  as  he 
unfortunately  has  the  power,  to  commit  this  cruel  act. 
Sometimes  he  refuses  the  requisition  made  him  for 
this  purpose,^  either  from  the  dread  of  a  deposition 
extorted  by  the  violence  of  the  tortures,  or  that  his 
heart  listens  to  the  remonstrances  of  humanity ;  but 
his  refusal  in  this  case  gives  room  for  the  ^Strongest 
suspicions,  whilst  nothing  inspires  a  more  favourable 
prejudice  in  behalf  of  the  parties  or  witnesses,  than 
when  they  offer,  as  a  corroboration  of  what  they 
affirm,  to  take  an  oath  upon  the  head  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  of  their  parents.' 

We  shall  only  cursorily  observe,  that  the  torture 
cannot  be  inflicted  on  a  citizen  but  in  extraordinary 
cases. 

Previous  to  pronouncing  the  judgment,  the  wagis- 

^Demosth.  in  Neser.  p.  880}  in  Onet.  1.  p.  924}  in  Paiitsn. 
p.  993.  «  Id.  in  Aphob.  3.  page  913  >  in  Nicostr.  page  llOf. 
^  Demosth.  in  Steph.  1.  p.  977.  Isocr.  in  Trapezit.  t.  ii,  p.  477. 
*  Demosth.  in  Aphob.  3.  p.  913  et  917. 
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Irate  who  presides  at  the  tribunal  distributes  to  each 
of  the  judges  a  white  ball  to  acquit,  aud  a  black  one 
to  condemn^  the  party  accused.^  An  officer  apprises 
them  that  the  question  is  simply  confined  to  the  de- 
cision of  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  and  they  proceed  to 
deposit  their  suffrages  in  a  box.  If  there  be  a  ma- 
jority of  black  balls,  the  president  of  the  court  traces 
out  a  long  line  on  a  tablet  covered  with  wax,  exposed 
to  every  eye;  if  the  white  are  most  numerous,  a 
shorter  line  ;^  and  if  the  votes  be  equal;  the  accused  is 
acquitted."* 

In  cases  iK^here  the  punishment  is  specified  by 
law,  this  first  judgment  is  sufficient ;  but  when  that 
is  only  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  the  prosecutor, 
the  offender  has  a  right  to  demand  a  mitigation ;  and 
this  second  question  is  decided  by  a  new  trial,  to 
which  they  instantly  proceed.'^ 

He  who,  having  commenced  a  prosecution,  either 
drops  it,  or  fails  in  oit>taining  the  fifth  part  of  the 
suffrages,''  is  generally  sentenced  to  a  penalty  of  one 
thousand  drachmas.**  But  as  nothing  is  so  easy  olr 
so  dangerous  as  invidious  accusations  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  the  punishment  of  death  is  decreed,  in 

*  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  I  123.  Meurs.  Areop.  c.  8.  i  Arls- 
toph.  in  Vesp.  v.  106.  Schol.  ibid.  "^  iBsch.  in  Cteslph.  p. 
469.  Aristot.  Problem,  sect.  99.  t.  ii.  p.  812.  Id.  de  Rhetor, 
c.  19.  t.  ii.  p.  688.  *  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  adv.  Timarch.  p. 
892.  Pet.  Leg.  Attic  p.  335.  «  Plat.  Apol.  Socrat.  t.  i.  p.  36. 
Demoftb.  de  Cor.  p.  517  5  in  Mid.  p.  610;  in  Androt.  p.  703 ; 
in  Aristocr.  p.  738 ;  in  Timocr.  p.  774 ;  in  Theocrin.  p.  850. 
*  900liTre8  (or  372.  lOt.)  This  sum  was  very  considerable  when 
the  law  was  first  made. 
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certain  cases,  qgainst  the  man  who  shall  accuse  an** 
other  of  impiety  without  being  able  to.  convict  him.'* 

Private  causes  are,  in  many  points,  conducted  in 
the  same  mode  as  public  prosecutions,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  brought  in  the  first  instance  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  archons,  who  sometimes  pronounce 
a  sentence  subject  to  an  appeal,''  and  sometimes  con- 
tent themselves  with  taking  the  necessary  informa* 
tions,  which  they  lay  before  the  superior  courts.' 

There  are  causes  which  may  be  prosecuted*  civilly 
by  a  private  accusation,  and  criminally  by  a  public  ac- 
tion. Such  is  the  nature  of  an  insult  committed  on  the 
person  of  a  cit^en.'  The  laws,  whose  intention  it  is  to 
provide  for  his  safety,  authorize  all  his  fellow^  citizens 
publicly  to  prosecute  the  aggressor ;  but  the  choice  of 
his  vengeance  is  left  to  the  offended,  who  may  sue  for 
a  sum  of  money  if  he  brings  a  civil  action,  and  even 
punish  the  offender  with  death,  if  he  lays  a  criminal 
indictment.  The  orators  frequently  abuse,  these  laws, 
by  changing,  by  insidious  artifices,  those  suits  into 
criminal,  which  in  their  origin  were  merely  civil. 

Nor  is .  this  the  only  danger  the  parties  have  to 
apprehend.  I  have  seen  judges  inattentive,  durihg.the 
redding  of  the  documents,  lose  sight  of  the  question, 
and  give  their  suffrages  at  a  venture  ;*  I  have  seen 
men,  powerful  from  their  wealth,  publicly  insult  the 
poorer  people,  who  durst  not  demand  reparation  for 

...  . 

^  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  §.  41.  «  Demofltli.  in  Onet.  1.  p.  920. 
Id.  in  Oljrmp.  p.  1068.  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  88.  '  Ulpian.  in 
Orat.  Demostb.  adv.  Mid.  p.  641.  '  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Jus 
Att.  lib.  2.  c.  1 1 .  p.  128.         '  JSscbin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  469. 
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the  offence;;'*  I  have  seen  them  perpetuate,  in  some 
MTt,  a  law-suit,  by  obtaining  successive  delays,  and 
prevent  the  tribunals  from  determining  on  their 
crimes,  till  the  public  indignation  had  subsided ;'  I 
have  seen  them  appear  in  court,  escorted  by  a  nu* 
tnerous  retinue  of  corrupt  witnesses,  and  even  of 
honest  men,  who,  from  weakness,  submitted  to  in- 
crease the  train  of  their  attendants,  and  lend  them  the 
sanction  of  their  presence  :^  I  have  seen  them,  in  a 
word,  arm  the  superior  tribunals  against  subordi- 
nate judges  who  had  refused  to  aid  them  in  their 
Unjust  proceedings/ 

Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  there  are 
so  many  modes  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival,  or  of  taking 
vengeance  of  an  enemy;  so  many  public  accusations 
are  combined,  with  private  litigations ; :  that  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted,  that  'more  causes,  are  brought 
-before  the  tribunals  of  Athens  than  before  those  of  all 
the  rest  of  Greoce/  This  abuse  is  inevitable  in  a 
state,  wbkh,  in  orderto  restore  i^  exhausted  finanpes, 
has /nequendy  no  oAer  resource  but  that  of  facilitat- 
ing public  acGusalions>  and  of  pjrofitiQg  by  the  confis- 
cations arising  from  them':  it  is  inevitable  in  a'  state 
in  which  the  dlKEens,  obliged  mutually  to  watch  each 
other,  perpetually  struggling  for  honours,  contending 
for  employments,  and  having  accounts  to  settle  with 
the  government,  necessarily  assume  the  character  of 
spies  and  censors.     A  multitude  of  informers,  uni- 

"  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.606.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  616  et  691. 
'  Id.  ibid,  p  625.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  617.  *  Xen.  de  Rep.  Athcn. 
p.  699. 
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versally  odious,  but  at  the  same  time  formidable^ 
inflame  these  intestine  dissensions ;  disseminate  sus* 
picions  and  diffidence  through  society;  and  auda- 
ciously seize  on  the  remains  of  the  fortunes  they  have 
ruined.  They  have  indeed  against  them  the  severity 
of  the  laws,  and  the  contempt  of  virtuous  men ;  but 
in  their  favour  they  have  the  pretext  of  public  good, 
so  often  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ambition 
and  private  enmity ;  and  they  have  also,  what  is  of 
still  more  avail  to  obtain  their  ends,  their  effrontery 
and  their  insolence. 

The  Athenians  are  less  terrified  than  foreigners  at 
the  vices-  of  an  absolute  democracy.  The  extreme  of 
liberty  appears  to  them  so  great  a  blessing,  that  to 
preserve  it  they  siacrifice  even  their  tranquillity.  Be- 
sides, if  public  accusations  be  a  subject  of  terror  to 
some,  they  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  entertain-^ 
ment  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  they  almost  all  take 
a  particular  delight  in  the  chicane  and  artifices  of  the 
bar,  to  which  they  give  themselves  up  with  that 
ardour  which  especially  characterizes  them  in  all  their 
pursuits.**  Their  activity  derives  new  life  from  per- 
petual and  subtle  discussions  of  their  interests;  and 
it  is  possibly  to  this,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
that  we  are  to  attribute  that  superior  penetration,  and 
that  turbulent  eloquence,  which  distinguish  the  Athe- 
nians from  every  other  people  on  earth. 

^  Aristoph.  ia  Pac.  v.  504.    Id.  in  Equit.  v.  1314.    SchoU  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  Crimet    and    Punishments, 

Some  penal  laws  are  engraven  on  columns  placed 
near  the  tribunals.''  If  these  could  be  so  multiplied 
as  to  exhibit  an  exact  scale  of  all  offences,  and  the 
corresponding  punishments,  the  judicial  decisions 
would  be  more  equitable,  and  fewer  crimes  would  be 
committed  against  society.  But  no  attempt  has  any 
where  been  made  to  appreciate  each  particular  tran&<* 
gression ;  yet  it  is  matter  of  universal  complaint,  that 
there  is  no  uniform  standard  for  the  punishment 
of  .the  guilty.  The  jurisprudence  of  Athens  supplies, 
in  many  cases,  the  silence  of  the  laws.  We  have  al^ 
ready  said,  that  When  these  do  not  specify  the  penalty, 
a  previous  trial  is  necessary  to  declare  the  culprit  ccm- 
victed  of  the  crime,  and  a  second  to  determine  the 
chastisement  he  merits.*  In  the  interval  between 
these  decisions,  the  judges  demand  of  the  offender  to 
what  punishment  he  would  condemn  himself.  He  is 
allowed  to  make  choice  of  that  which  is  the  mildest 
and  least  injurious  to  his  interest,  though  the  accuser 
may  have. called  for  the  severest  and  that  most  con- 

*  Lys.  pro  Csd.  Eratost.  p.  17»  Andoc.  de  Myater.  p.  12. 
^  iBscbin.  in  Ctesiph.  page  460:  Herald.  AnimadT.  in  Jus  Attic, 
p.  19^.  §  S.     Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  336. 
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formable  to  his  anger  or  Ws  hatred ;  the  orators  dis- 
cuss both;  and  the  judges^  acting  in  some  measure  as 
arbitrators,  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  parties,  and 
establish  as  just  a  proportion  as  possible  between  the 
offence  and  the  punishment.* 

All  the  Athenians  are  liable  to  suffer  the  same 
punishments ;  all  may  be  deprived  of  life,  of  liberty,  of 
their  country,  of  theif  property,  and  privileges.  Let 
us  take  a  cursory  view  of  these  different  articles. 

The  laws  of  Athens  punish  with  death,  sacrilege ; 
profanation  of  the  mysteries ;  ^  enterprises  against  the 
state,  and  especially  agai!:^6t  the  democracy;''  de- 
serters;' those  who  ^ve  up  to  the  enemy  a  strong 
hold,  a  galley,  or  a  detachment  of  troops ;  ^  all  crimes, 
in:sh6rt,  ^that  directly  attack  religion,  govemm^t,  or 
the  life  of  an  individual. 

The  same  punishment  is  inflicted  for  robbery  com- 
mitted in  the  day,  when  exceeding  the  value  of  iSfty 
drachmas ;  *  or  robbery  by  night  of  the  smallest  sum ; 
for  theft  committed  in.  the  bathS;  and  in  the  gymnasia, 
no  matter  how  trifling  the  loss.* 

Criminals  are  generally  deprived  of  life  by  the 

*  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  adv.  Timocr.  p.  8S2.  'Xen.  Hist* 
Graec.  lib.  .1,  p.  450.  Id.  Memorab.  lib.  1.  p.  721.  Diod.  lib.  16. 
p.  4Sr.  MW^n.  Var;  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  16.  »  Andocid.  de  Myat. 
part  1.  p.  1.  f  lut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p,  800.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  33. 
**  Xen.  ut  suprji.  Andocid.  de  Myst.  p.  13.  Plat,  in  Publ.  t.  i. 
p.  110.  *  Suid.  ct  Hesych.  in  AvlofioX.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  568. 
^  Lys.  contr.  Phflon.  p.  498.  *  Upwards  of  45  livres  (or 
IZ.  I7s.  6d.)  1  Xen.  Metnor.  lib;  1.  p.  721.  Demosth.  in  Tim. 
p.  791.  Isocr.  in  Locbit.  t.  il.  p.  550.  Aristot.  Frobl.  sect.  99. 
t.  ii.  p.  814.' .  Pet.  I^eg.  Att.  p.  598.  Herald.  Animadr.  in  Jus 
Att.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  .  '       . 
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cord,  the  sword,  or  poison  f^  sometimes  they  are  made 
to  expire  undier  the  bastinado  -^  sometimes  they  are« 
thrown  into  the  sea,""  or  into  a  pit  full  of  sharp  spikes, 
to  hasten  their  death  ;^  for  it  is  considered  as  a  species 
of  impiety  to^uffer  even  criminals  to  die  of  hunger."^ 

The  citiisra*  accused  of  certain  crimes  is  detained 
in  prison  until  he  is  tried  /  if  condemned  to  die,  until 
his  execution  ;*  the  man  who  owes  money,  till  he  has 
paid  his  debt/  Some  crimes  are  expiated  by  an  im- 
prisonment- of  several  years,  or  a  few  days : ""  others 
only^l^y  perpetual  confinement.''  In  certain  cases 
persons  accused  may  avoid  the  prison  by  giving  bail  ;^ 
in  others,  the  criminals  confined  there  are  loaded  with 
chains^  so  that  they  are  unable  to  move/  ^ 

Banishment  is  a  punishment;  the  more  rigorous  to 
an  Athenian,,  as  he  can  no  where  find  the  same  en- 
joyinents  as  m  his  own  countiy,  and  the  resources  of 
friendship  cannot  alleviate  his  misfortune.  A  citizen 
who  should  grant  him  an  asylum  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  punishment/ 

This  proscription  takes  place  under  two  remark- 
able  circumstances :  1st,  A  man  acquitted  of  an  invo- 

■  pet  Leg.  Att.  p.  S64.  Pott.  Arcbaeolog.  Grac.  lib.  1.  c.  25. 
»  Lys.  in  Agorat.  p.  853  et  «57.  •  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Equit. 
T.  1360.  »  Aristoph.  in  Plut.  y.  431.  Id.  in  Equit.  v.  1369. 
Scbol.  ibid.  Dinarch.  adv.  Demostb.  p.  181.  *>  SopbocL  in 
Antig.  V.  786.  Schol.  ibid.  '  Andoc.  de  Myst.  part  2.  p.  7. 
et  12.  '  Plat,  in  Pbedon.  t.  i.  p.  68.  *  Andocid.  de  Myst. 
part  1.  p.  12.  Demosth.  in  Apat.  p.  933.  Id.  in  Aristogit.  p. 
837.  "  DemoBth.  in  Timoer.  p.  789,  791,  et  792.  '  Plat. 
Apol.  Soorat.  t.  i.  p.  37.  '  Demostb.  in  Timoer.  p.  795.  » Plat. 
Apol.  Socrat.  t.  i.  p.  37.  Demosth.  in  Timoer.  p.  789.  Ulpian. 
ibid.  p.  818.        •  Demosth.  in  Polycl.  p.  1091 . 
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luntary  murder  must  absent  himself  for  a  whole  year, 
j}or  return  to  Athens  till  he  has  given  satisfaction  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  and  purified  himself  by  reli^ 
gious  ceremonies.^  Sdly,  He  who,  accused  before  the 
Areopagus  of  a  premeditated  murder,  despairs  of  his 
cause,  after  a  first  hearing,  may,  before  the  judges  pro- 
ceed to  give  their  votes,  condemn  himself  to  exile,  and 
withdraw  unmolested.^  His  property  is  confiscated, 
but  his  person  is  safe,  provided  he  does  not  appear 
either  in  the  territory  of  the  republic,  or  at  any  of  the 
solemn  festivals  of  Greece;  for,  in  that  case,  every 
Athenian  is  allowed  to  drag  him  to  justice,  or  put  him 
to  death.  This  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  a 
murderer  ought  not  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  enjoy 
the  same  advantages,  which  were  enjoyed  by  the:  per- 
son whom  he  has  deprived  of  life."^ 

Confiscations  are  in  a  great  measure  applied  to 
the  public  treasury,  into  which  all  fines  are  paid,  after 
deducting  a  tenth  part  for  the  w<»:ship  t>f  Minerva,  and 
a  fiftieth  for  that  of  some  other  deities.* 

Degradation  deprives  a  man  of  all  or  part  of  the 
rights  of  a  citizen ;  a  penalty  strictly  conformable  to 
the  general  order  of  things,  for  it  is  but  just  to  compel 
him  to  renounce  privileges  which  he  has  abused.  This 
is  the  punishment  most  easily  proportioned  to  the  of- 
fence, for  it  is  susceptible  of  gradations  according  to 


^  Pet  Leg.  Att.  p.  512.  *  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  p.  736. 
Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  99.  *  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  p.  729  et  730. 
Herald.  Animadv.  in  Jus  Attic,  p.  300.  *  Demosth.  adv. 
Timoer.  p.  791.  Id.  adv.  Theocr.  p.  852.  Id.  adv,  Aristog.  p. 
881.     Id.  adv.  Neeer.  p.  861. 
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the  nature  and  number  of  these  privileges/  Sometimes 
it  prohibits  the  offender  from  ascending  the  rostrum^ 
from  attending  at  the  general  assembly,  or  from  taking 
his  seat  among  the  senators  or  judges ;  sometimes  it 
interdicts  him  from  entering  the  temples,  and  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacred  rites;  in  some  cases  he  is 
forbidden  to  appear  in  the  forum,  or  to  travel  in  cer- 
tain countries ;  in  others,  by  being  deprived  of  all  his 
privileges,  he  is  left  with  only  the  burthen  of  a  life 
destitute  of  enjoyment,  and  a  liberty  which  he  cannot 
exercise.*  This  is  a  very  heavy  and  highly  salutary 
punishment  in  a  democracy,  inasmuch  as  the  privileges 
forfeited  by  this  degradation  being  there  deemed  of 
more  importance,  and  held  in  higher  estimation,  than 
in  other  governments,  nothing  is  so  mortifying  to  a 
citizen  as  to  find  himself  reduced  below  his  equals. 
An  individual  in  this  predicament  is  as  it  were  a  de- 
throned citizen,  left  among  society  as  an  example  to 
oth^s. 

This  interdiction  is  not  always  attended  with  oppro- 
brium. An  Athenian  who  has  introduced  himself  into 
the  cavalry,  without  und^goiug  a  previous  examina- 
tion, is  punished,  because  he  has  infringed  the  laws  ;^ 
but  he  is  not  dishonoured,  because  he  has  not  offended 
against  good  morals.  From  a  necessary  consequence^ 
this  species  of  stigma  disappears,  when  the  caqse 

'  Andocid.  de  Myster.  part  2.  p.  10.  ^  Andocid.  de  Myster. 
part  2.  p.  10.  Pemosth.  orat.  3.  in  Aristog.  p.  832^  8S4^  836»  et 
845.  Mach,  in  Ctcsiph.  Lys.  in  Andoc.  p.  115.  Ulpian.  in 
Orat.  Demosth.  ady.  Mid.  p.  602  et  665.  ^  Lys.  in  Alcib. 
p.  277.    Tayl.  Lection.  Lysiac.  p.  717* 
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which  gave  rise  to  it  ceases  to  exist.  He  who  stands 
,  indebted  to  the  public  treasury,  forfeits  the  rights  of 
citizenship ;  but  he  is  reinstated  in  those  rights  the 
moment  he  has  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  state.'  By 
the  same  train  of  reasoning,  tlie  republic  does  not  blush 
to  call  to  her  assistance,  in  the -hour  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, all  the  citizens  who  have  been  suspended  from 
their  functions.''  But  it  is  a  necessary  step  previously 
to  revoke  the  decree  that  had  condemned  them ;  and 
this  revocation  can  only  be  effected  by  a  tribunal 
composed  of  six  thousand  judgesi  and  must  be  subject 
to  conditions  imposed  by  the  senate  and  the  people/ 

Irregularity  of  conduct  and  depravity  of  manners 
produce  another  kind  of  ignominy  which  the  laws  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  iefface ;  but  by  uniting  their 
authority  with  that  of  the  public  opinion,  they  take 
from  the  citizen  who  has  lost  the  esterai  of  others,  the 
resources  he  found  in  his  rank  in  life.  Thus,  by  ex- 
eluding  from  public  offices  and  employments  the  man 
who  has  ill-treated  his  parents,**  the  soldier  who  has 
cowardly  abandoned  his  post,  or  his  buckler,*"  they 
publicly  brand  him  with  a  mark  of  infamy  that  neces- 
sarily produces  remorse. 

i  Demosth.  in  Theocr.  p.  8S7,  Liban.  in  Argum.  Orat.  De- 
mpsth.  adv.  ArUtog.  pag^  843.  ^  Andocid,  de  Myst  page  14. 
Demosih.  adv.  Aristog.  p.  846.  '  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  p.  780. 
"La^rt.  in  Solon.lib.  1.  (  55.        '^  Andocid.  de  Myst.  p.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Manners  and  Civil  Life  of  the  Athenians, 

At  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  enter  the  city  with  their  provisions,  singing 
ancient  ballads.''  At  the  same  hour  the  shops  opesi 
witii  no  little  noise,  and  all  the  Athenians  are  in 
motion.^  Some  resume  the  labours  of  their  pro- 
fession;  others  disperse  themselves,  in  considerable 
numbers,  among  the  different  tribunals,  to  exercise 
Ae  functions  of  judges. 

Among  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  it  is 
cusbnnary  to  make  two  meals  a  day;^  but  persons  of 
a  certain  rank  content  themselves  with  pne,^  which 
some  eat  at  noon,*  but  the  greater  number  a  litde 
b^ore  the  setting  of  the  sun. ^  In  the  afternoon  they 
take  a  few  momrats  sleep,""  or  play  with  little  pieces 
of  bone,  or  at  dice,  and  games  of  commerce.' 

In.the  first  of  these  games  they  make  use  of  four 

•  Aristoph.  in  Eceles.  v,  378.  ^  Id.  in  Avib.  v.  490.  De- 
netr.  Phaler.  de  Elocnt.  No.  161.  «  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  63. 
Xen.  Hist.  Grec.  lib.  5.  p.  57S.  Demosth.in  Everg.  p.  1060. 
Tbeophr.  Cbwact.  c.S.  'Plat.  Epiat.f.  t.  iii.  p.  dS6.  Anthol. 
lib.  9.  p.  18C>.  '  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  p.  1 1.  'Id. ibid.  Aristopb. 
in  Eedes.  v.  646.  Schol.  ibid.  *  Pherecr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3. 
p.  75.  *  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  63.  Theoph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  l«. 
p.  832. 
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small  pieces  of  bone,  having  one  of  these  four  num- 
bers ;  1 ,  3,  4,  and  6/  on  each  of  their  sides.  From  their 
different  combinations  result  35  throws,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  names  of  gods,  princes,  heroes,  &c.* 
Some  are  losing,  and  others  winning  throws.  The 
most  favourable  of  all  is  that  they  call  Venus,  which 
is  when  the  four  bones  turn  up  the  four  different 
numbers.* 

j  In  tlie  game  of  dice,  they  likewise  distinguriAh 
lucky  ^nd  uiikcky  throws ;  ^  but  frequetitly ,  wUboot 
attending  to  this  distinction,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cast  a  higher  numb^  than  the  adversary/  The  jMnr- 
royal  of  six  is  the  most  fortunate  throw/  Only  thrse 
dice  anB  employed  kt  thid  game.  They  shake  them 
in  A  dke-boxy  and,  to  prevent  cheating,  throw  them 
into  a  hollow  cylinder,  through  which  they  pass,  and 
roll  upon  the  chequer^board.*"^  Sometimes,  instead 
of  three  dice,  they  make  use  of  three  of  the  little 
bones  £ibove  mentioned. 

.  The  preceding  games  are  games  of  pure  chanro, 
but  the  following  entirely  depetids  on  judgment.  Qti 
a  taUe.on  Which  are  traced  lines  or  pyramidal  points/ 


•'Luciart:  de  Amor.  t.  ii.  p.  41B.  Poll.  lib.  ^.  cap.  7.  (  100. 
"  Bust.  ad.  Iliad.  \{/.  p.  1289.  Meurs.  de  Lud.  Grsec.  in  'Aerial". 
*  {iUci«a.  ibidr  Cic^r.  de  Divin.  lib.  1.  c.  13 1  lib.  S.  o.  ^1.  t.  iii. 
p.  1%  et  64.  ^  MeUrt.  de  Lad.  Gnec.  ia  Ks?.  *  PoU.  lib.  9- 
c»  7.  §  117.  ^  M^ckyhinAgzm*  v.  33*  SthoL  ibidi  Hesyck. 
in  Tptr.'^fi^.  Not.  ibid.  *  MBchin.  in  Timafeb.  p.  369.  Poll, 
lib.  7*  c>  S3.  §  203.'  Id.  lib.  lO.  c  31.  ^  ISO.  Harpocr.  in  ^tL<rns, 
et  in  f)f|u.*  Vales,  ibid.  Suid.  in  Aietf.  Sabaas.  in  Vopi^c. 
p.  469.  *  See  note  XVI.  at  the  end  of  the  fOlunie.  '  Sophod. 
ap.  Poll.  lib.  9.  c.  7.  §  97.  . 
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they  range  on  each  side  pieces,  or  men,  of  different 
colours^'  The  skill  of  this  game  consists  in  sustain* 
ing  one  piece  by  the  other;  in  taking  those  of  the 
adrersasy,  when  he  leaves  them  unguarded;  or  in 
Mocking  him  up,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  ad- 
vanciDg :  ^  but  he  is  permitted  to  play  again  when  he 
has  n^ade  a  wrong  move.'*" 

Sometimes  the  latter  game  is  played  with  dice, 
the  fi^j$T  regulating  the  moves  of  his  men  or  pieces 
bf  the  number  he  throws*  In  this  case  it  is  his 
bttsid^ss  to  know  what  throws  will  prove  fatal  or  ad- 
vaptftgiBOUs  to  him,  and  to  profit  by  the  favours  of 
fortune,  or  by  judgment  correct  her  caprices.^  Tfais^^ 
as  weli  as  the  i»nec6ding  game,  requires  a  number  of 
cdmbinations)  and,  to  excel  in  it,  should  be  practised 
from  early  youth/  Some  persons  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  skill,  tliat  their  names  become  celebrated, 
and  no  person  will  venture  to  play  with  them." 

At  different  times  of  the  d$ty,  and  especially  in  the 
mcmiing,  before  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  before  sup- 
per, the  compfiny  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Uissus 
and  the  environs  of  the  city,  to  enjoy  the  extreme 
pureness  of  the  air,  and  the  delightful  prospects  that 

f^  PoU.  lib.  9.  c.  7.  §  98.  ^  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  487. 
■  Id.  in  Hipparich.  t.  u.  p.  S99.  Hesjch.  et  Suid.  in  'AyaB.  « It 
1*  prtfSimitd  that  thi«  game  bore  tome  resemblance  to  the  game 
df  draughts,  or  chess  -,  and  the  following  to  that  of  back-^m- 
moxr.  The  reader  may  consult  Meurs.  de  Lad.  Grac.  in  Tier?, 
fiuleng.  de  {tfUd.  Veter.  Hyde^  Hist.  Nerd.  Salmas.  in  Vopisc. . 
p.  459.  ^  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  604.  Plut.  in  Pyrr. 
t.  i.  p.  400.  \  Plat,  de  Rep^  lib. «.  p.  374.  "  Athen.  lib.  1 . 
c.  14.  p.  16. 
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present  themselves  on  every  side;*  but  the  usual 
place  of  meeting  is  the  forum,  the  most  frequented 
part  of  the  whole  city/  As  it  is  there  that  the  gene- 
ral assembly  is  often  held,  and  the  palace  of  the 
senate,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  chief  archon,  are 
situate,  almost  every  one  is  attracted  thither  by  his 
own  private  business,  or  the  affairs  of  the  state.' 
Many  persons  resort  thither  for  amusement,  and 
others  in  search  of  employment.  At  certain  hours, 
the  square,  cleared  from  all  incumbrances  of  the 
market,  leaves  an  open  field  for  those  who  wish  to 
entertain  themselves  with  observations  on  the  crowd, 
of  make  a  display  of  their  own  persons. 

Around  the  square  are  the  shops  of  perftimers,* 
goldsmiths,  barbers,  &c.  open  to  every  person,**  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  state,  anecdotes  of  private 
families,  and  the  vices  or  ridiculous  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, are  warmly  and  clamorously  discussed.  From 
amidst  these  groupes,  which,  by  a  confused  mdtion, 
are  perpetually  separating'  and  re-uniting,  issue  a 
thousand  ingenious  or  satirical  pleasantries  against 
those  who  mix  with  the  company  in  a  slovenly  habit,^ 


■  Plat,  in  Phaed.  t.  iii.  p.  227  et  229.        •  Meurs.  in  Ceram. 
c.  16.         ^  Dcmosth.  in  Aristog.  p.  836.       *  Instead  of  saying. 
Let  us  go  to  the  perfumer' s,ih9y  said.  Let  us  go  to  the  perfume; ' 
AS  we  say  in  France,  Let  us  go  to  the  coffee,  and  not  coffee-house,' 
(Alions  au  caffl)     Poll.  lib.  10.  c.  2.  |  19.     Schol.  Aristoph.  in 
Equit.  V.  1372.  Spanh.  et  Kuster.  ibid.        ^  Aristopb.  in  Equit.- 
Lys.  adv.  Delat.  p.  413.    Demo^tb.  in  Mid.  p.  606.    Id.  ia 
Pborm.  p;  942.    Theophr.  Charact.  c.  11.     Caiisab.  et  Duport. 
ibid.    Terent.  in  Phorni.  act  I.  seen.  2.  v.  39.        ''Thcopbr, 
Cbaract.  c.  19. 
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or  presume  to  display  an  offensive  ostentation  ;*  for 
this  people,  passionately  addicted  to  raillery,  are  ex- 
pert at  a  kind  of  facetipusness  the  more  formidable,  as 
the  severity  of  their  satire  is  artfully  concealed  under 
it*  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  "select  company,  and 
instructive  conversation,  in  the  different  porticoes  dis^ 
persed  through  the  city.*  Such  little  parties  cannot 
but  be  numerous  among  the  Athenians.  Their  insa*- 
tiable  thirst  for  news,  arising  from  the  natural  acti- 
vity of  their  minds,^  and  the  idleness  of  their  lives, 
forces  them  to  seek  the  society  of  each  other. 

This  taste,  which  is  so  predominant  as  to  draw  on 
them  the  name  of  Loiterers  or  Loungers,'  in  time  of 
war  becomes  a  kind  of  madness.  Then  it  is  that  in 
public,  and  in  private,  their  conversations  turn  on  mi- 
litary expeditions,  and  diat  their  first  question  on 
meeting  is,  What  news  T'  Then  are  seen,  on  every 
side,  those  swarms  of  news-mongers,  tracing  out 
upon  the  ground,  or  on  a  wall,  the  map  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  army  then  is,'  loudly  proclaiming  its 
successes,  and  whispering  its  defeats ;'  collecting  and 
exaggerating  rumours  which  either  throw  the  city  into 
the  most  immoderate  joy,  or  plunge  it  into  dread  and 


b 


The  Athenians  employ  their  hours  of  peace   in 
amusements  of  a  more  pleasing  nature.       As  the 


'  Tbeophr.  Charact.  c.  %l.  '  Luehin.  de  Gymtt.  t.  ii.  p,  89T* 
*  Tbeophr.  Charact.  c.  8.  '  Aristoph.  in  Equit.  v.  15260* 
'  Demosth.  Philipp.  1.  p.  49.  'Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  199  > 
in  Nic.  p.  531.  «  Tbeophr..  Charact.  c.  8.  ^  Plut.  in  Nic. 
t.  i.  p.  543.    Id.  in  Ckirrul.  t.  ii.  p.  509. 
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greater  part  of  them  cultivate  their  own  estates,  they 
mount  their  horses  in  the  mornings  and,  after  direct- 
ing the  labours  of  their  slaves,  return  in  the  evening 
to  the  city.""  ^ 

Their  time  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  hunting,* 
and  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium/  Besides  the 
public  bathsi  whither  the  people  flock  in  crowds,  and 
which  serve  the  poor  as  an-  asylum  against  the  incle 
mencies  of  winter/  private  persons  have  baths  in 
their  houses,*  and  the  use  of  them  has  become  so  in- 
dispensable, that  they  are  introduced  even  on  board 
their  vessels.**  They  frequently  bathe  after  their 
walk,  and  almost  always  previous  to  a  repast.*  They 
come  out  of  the  bath  perfumed  with  essences ;  and 
these  odours  mingle  wi£h  those  they  carefully  sprinkle 
over  their  garments,  which  are  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  the  diffi^rencef  of  their  form 
and  colours.*" 

In  general  they  are  contented  with  throwing  over 
a  tunic  that  descends  to  the  mid-leg,^  a  mantle  which 
almost  entirely  covers  them,  None  but  the  country 
people,  or  persons  without  education,  tuck  up  the 
different  parts  of  their  dress  above  the  knee." 

Many  persons  go  barefooted;*'  others,   whether 

^^  Xenoph.  CEconom.  p.  831.  *  Id.  ibid.  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib. 
2.  p.  3f3.  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  1089.  *  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  5. 
t.  ii.  p.  45«.  '  Aristoph.  in  Plut.  v.  535.  Schol.  ibid.  »  Plat, 
in  Ph«d.  t.  i.  p.  110.  Demosth.  in  Conon.  p.  1110.  Theophr. 
eap.  26.  ^  Spanh.  in  Arfstoph.  Nub.  t.  987.  <  Id.  n>id. 
*  PoU.  lib.  r.  c.  13.  Winkel.  Hist,  de  I'Art,  lir.  4.  c.  5. 
:  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  61.  "  Theophr.  Charact.  cap.  4.  Casaub. 
ibid.  Atben.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  21.  «  Hat.  in  Ph«d.  t.  ifi.  p. 
229.     Athen.  lib.  13.  c.  5.  p.  583. 
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in  the.  city,  orQn-aJQiu*ney9  nay*;  adknetiines  even  at  pro- 
ceisions;"^  cover  their  beads  with  a  large  slouohedibat: 

In  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  several  parts  of 
dxiess,  the  men  are  expected  to  study  decency,  the 
^c»nan  to  unite  ekgance  with  taste.  The  latter  wear 
Ist,  a  white  tunic,  which  is  &stened  with  buttons  over 
the  shoulders,  closely  bouqd  under  the  bosom  with*  a 
broad  sash,^  and  descends  in  waving  folds  down  to 
the  heels  :^  Sdly,  a  shorter  robe,  confined  round  the 
waist  by  a  broad  riband,'  and,  like  the  tunic,  bor- 
dered at  the  bottom  by  stripes  or  edgings  of  different 
coloin's  :'  sometimes  it  has  sleeves  covering  only  part 
of  the  arm  :  Sdly,  a  robe,  which  is  sometimes  worn 
^thered  up  like  a  scarf,  and  at  others  suffered  to  un- 
UM  itself  over  the  body,  the  contours  and  proportions 
of  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  display  ;  for 
this  they  often  substitute  a  light  mantlet^  When 
they  go  out  they  wear  a  veil  ov^r  their  heads. 

Flax,^  cotton,"^  and,  above  all,  wool,  are  the  mate^ 
lials  of  which  the  garments  of  the  Athenians  are  most 
usually  made.  The  tunic  was  formerly  of  linen  J  it 
is  now  of  cotton.  The  common  people  wear  a  cloth 
which  has  not  been  dyed,  and  which  will  wash.^ 
The  rich  usually  prefer  cloths  of  various  colours. 
They  particularly  esteem  those  dyed  scarlet,  by  n^eia.ns 
of  little  seed*  of  a  reddish  colour  gathered  froqi .  a 

*  Drawings  of  Nointel^  in  the  king^s  library  at  Paris. 
^  AfihilL  Tot^de  Ctitoph,  et  Leucip.  Amo.  lib.  I.  c.  1.  ^  PqU. 
lib.  7.  c.  16.  '  Id.  ibid.  cap.  14.  §  65.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  U.  §  5^. 
c.  14  1 16.  >  Winkelm.  Hist,  de  I'Art.  liv.  4.  c.  5.  p.  165. 
"  fM.  lib.  7.  e.  16.  <  Id.  Vbid.  c.  17.  FausaQ.  lib.  5.  p,  M4 ; 
lib.  7.  p.  578.  Gogurt^  de  I'Oiig.  des  Loie^  &c.  t.  i.  p.  Vito: 
'  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  6.        ■  Ferrar.  de  Re  Vest.  lib.  4. «.  IS. 
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certaia  shrub/  but  they  set  a  stiU  higher  value  on 
purple^  and  especially  oq  the  cloths  of  a  very  deep 
red  and  inclining  to  violet."" 

Very  light*  dresses  are  made  for  iummer/  In 
winter  some  wear  large  robes  imported  from  Sardes, 
the  cloth  of  whichy  manufactured  at  Ecbatana  in  Me* 
dia,  is  covered  with  thick  flocks  of  wool,  intended  to 
defend  the  wearer  from  the  cold/ 

We  likewise  see  stuffs  embroidered  with  gold  ;^  and 
others  worked  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
natural  colours  f  but  these  are  employed  only  -m 
the  vestments  with  which  they  cover  the  statues  of 
the  gods/  or  for  the  dress  of  the  actors  at  the  theatre.' 
To  piievent  modest  women  from  wearing  them,  the 
laws  direct  that  they  shall  be  worn  by  females  of  loose 
reputation/ 

.  The  Athenian  women  paint  their  eye-brows 
blacky  and  apply  to  their  faces  a  layer  of  ceruse  or 
white  lead,  with  deep  tints  of  rouge.^  They  sprinkle 
over  their  hair^  which  they  ornament  with  flowers,"*  a 
yellow-coloured  powder."  In  proportion. as  they  wish 
to  increase  or  diminish  their  stature,  they  wear  higher 
or  lower  heels."" 

^Goguet.  de  TOrig.  des  Loi8>  &c.  t.  i.  p.  105.  .  **  Plut.  la 
Alcibiad.  t.  i.  p.  198.  ^  Goguet,  de  TOrig*  des  Lols^  &c.  1. 1. 
fl.  100.         '  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Ar.  v.  716.  *  Aristoph.  in 

Vesp.  ▼.  IISS.  '  Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  IB.  f  116.  « Plat.de 
Hep.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  557.  ^  Ariatot.  (Econ.  t.  i.  p.  511. 
iBlian.  lib.  1.  cap.  20.  '  PoU.  lib.  4.  c.  18  (116.  ^  Pet. 
Leg.  Att.  p.  477.  ^  Xen.  Memor.  p.  847.  Lys.  de  Cede 
Bratoath.  p.  8  Bubul.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  18.  p.  557.  Alex.  ibid.  p. 
568.  Btymol.  Mngn.  in  *£\)fi|x.  "  Simon,  ap  Stob.  serm.  71. 

p.  436.  ■  Schol.  Tbeocr.  in  IdyU.  2.  ▼.  88.  Hesyeb.  in  Bi^^ 
Salm.  inPlin.p.  1168.  tLys.  in  Simoa.  p.  72.  Xen.  ibid. 
Alex.  ap.  Al^en.  ib. 
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Shut  op  in  their  apartments,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  [Measure  of  participating  in^  and  adding  to,  the 
the  pleasure  of  the  companies  assembled  by  their  hus- 
bands. The  law  permits  them  to  go  out  in  the  day 
only  on  certain  occasions,  and  never  in  the  nigfat-time 
but  in  a  carriage,  and  with  a  flambeau  to  light  them  f 
but  this  law,  defective,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
extend  its  operation  to  all  conditions,  leaves  the  wo« 
men  of  the  lower  classes  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty,*^ 
aud  is  become,  for  those  of  a  higher  class,  only  a 
mere  rule  bf  decorum,  a  rule  which  urgency  of  busi- 
Aess,  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  afford  them  an  impor- 
tunity of  violating  every  day/  Tliere  are,  however, 
many  occasions  on  which  they  may  leave  th^  retire- 
ment. Private  ceremonies,  to  which  no  men  have  ac- 
cess, often  assemble  them  among  themselves  ;'  and  in 
paUic  festivals  they  are  {tresent  at  the  spectacles 
as  well  as  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple.  But  in 
general  they  are  hot  to  appear  unless  attended  by  eu- 
nuchs,* or  female  slaves  who  belong  to  them,  or  are 
occamHially  hired  in  order  to  enlarge  their  retinue.'' 
If  their  dress  or  carriage  be  not  decent,  md^strates, 
appointed  to  watch  over  them,  impose  on  them  a 
heavy'penally,  and  inscribe  their  sentence  on  a  tablet, 
which  they  suspend  on  one  of  the  plane  trees  of  the 
public  walk.' 


'  Plttt.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  90.  ^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lil^.  4.  c. 
15.  torn.  ii.  p,  S83.  '  Plut.  in  Pericl.  torn.  i.  p.  157  et  160. 
*  Aristoph.  Lysist.  ▼.  1.  Schol.  ibid.  '  Terent.  in  Eunuch, 
act.  1.  seen.  S.  v.  87.  "  Theophr.  Charact,  c.  529.  Casaub. 
ibid.        «  PoU.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  §  112.    Not.  Jung.  ibid. 
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But  they  are  sometimes  indemnified  for  the  re- 
straint in  which  they  live  by  teBtimonials  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  I  one  day  met  the  young  Leucippe, 
whose  budding  and  hitherto  unknown  charms  shone 
through  a  veil,  lifted  up  at  intervals  by  the  wind. 
She  was  returning  from  the  temple  of  Ceres,  with  her 
mother  and  some  slaves.  The  young  Athenians,  who 
eageriy  followed  her  steps,  could  only  obtain  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  her ;  yet  the  next  day  I  read  on 
the  door  of  her  house,  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  on 
the  bark  of  trees^  and  in  the  most  public  places,  these 
words  written  by  different  bands :  ^^  Leucippe  is 
beautiful :  none  is  so  beautiful  as  Leucippe/" 

The  Athenians  were  formerly  so  jealous,  that  they 
would  not  permit  their  women  to  show  themselves  at 
the  window/  They  have  since  discovered  that  this 
excessive  severity  only  served  to  hasten  the  evil  they 
were  so  anxious  to  prevent.*  Still  however  they  are 
not  permitted  to  be  visited  by  men  in  the  absence  of 
their  husbands  ;^  and  should  a  husband  surprise  his 
rival  in  the  a/ct  of  dishonouring  him,  he  may  put  him 
to  death.*  or  oblige  him  by  torments  to  ransom  his 
life  ;^  but  if  the  wife  has  only  yielded  to  force,  he  can 
demand  no  more  than  a  pecuniary  fine  at  the  dis^ 
cf etion  of  the  judges.     It  has  been  thought,  with 


^  Eurip.  ap.  Eustath.  in  lib.  K*  Iliad«  torn.  ii.  p.  632.  Cal- 
lim.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Acharn.  v.  144.  Kuster.  ibid. 
Suid.  in  KaX.  '  Aristopb.  in  Thesmoph.   v.  792  et  804. 

*  Menand.  ap.  Stob.  serm.  72.  p.  440.        **Demosth.  in  Everg. 
page  1057  et  1060.  Lys.  pro  C»d.  Erastoth.  page  15. 

*  Aristopb.  in  Plut.  ▼.  168.     Schol.  ibid. 
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reason,  that  vidence,  on  such  oceadioos,  is  less  to  be 
dmadfid  than  seduction/ 

The  first  publication  of  an  infidelity  of  this  nature 
is  not  the  only  punishment  re$cnred  for  the  guilty  and 
fionvicted  wife*  She  is  instantly  repudiated ;  the  laws 
eicclude  her  for  ever  from  all  religious  ceremoniea  :^ 
and  should  she  venture  to  appear  in  an  elegant  dress, 
every  one  has  a  right  to  strip  her  of  her  ornaments,  to 
^r  her  clothes;  and  to  reproach  her  in  the  most  op- 
prc^rious  terms.^ 

A  husband  obliged  to  repudiate  his  wife,  must 
first  address  himself  to  a  trilnmal  in  which  one  of  the 
^bief  magistrati^  presides*''  The  same  tribunal,  re- 
ceives th($  complaints  of  wives  who  seek  to  be  divcnrc^ 
from  Aim  husbands*  There  was  it  that,  after  lung 
confliets  between  jealousy  and  love,  the  wife  of  Akin- 
bi9^.the  virtuous,  and  too  sensible  Hippacete,  ap- 
peared. While  wilb  a  trembling  band  she  was  presfonting 
the  memorial  setting  forth  her  grievances,  Alcibiftdes 
suddenly  arrived,  and  taking  her  under  his  arm,  with- 
out the  least  resistance  on  her  part,  crossed  the  forum 
with  her,  amidst. the  general  applauses  of  the  people^ 
and  led  her  back  quietly  to  hift  b»ise.^  The  icregulari- 
ties  0£  this  Athenian  were  $o  public,  that  this  actioii  of 
Hipparete  neither  injunsl  die: reputation  of  her  hus- 
band, nor  her  own.  But,  in  general,  women  of  a 
certain  condition  dare  not  apply  for  a  divorce ;  and 

*Lyft.  pro  Caed.  Eratosth.  p.  18.  ^Demo»th.  in  Neer  p. 

87S.        '  i^chin.  in  Timarch.  p.  S89.  ^  Pet.  in  L^.  Att.  p. 

457  et  4&9.       '  Andoc.  in  Alcib.  p.  30.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p. 
195. 
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\^hether  it  be  from  weakness  or  from  pride,  the  greater 
part  of  them  rather  choose  to  submit  to  unworthy 
treatment  in  private,  than  free  themselves  by  an  open 
rupture  that  must  expose  their  husbands  or  thern^ 
selves  to  shame.^  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  ^t  a 
divorce  leaves  the  parties  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new 
marriage. 

The  rigour  of  the  laws,  however,  cannot  extin- 
guish in  the  heart  the  natural  desire  of  pleasing^ 
which  the  precautions  of  jealousy  serve  only  to  inflame. 
The  Athenian  women,  removed  from  all  public  af- 
fairs by  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  strongly 
incited  to  voluptuousness  by  the  influence  of  the  ^li'^ 
mate,  often  -know  no  ambition  but  that  of  being  be- 
loved,  no  care  but  that  of  dress,  and  no  virtue  but  the 
apprehension  of  a  stain  upon  their  honour.  As  they 
are  generally  extremely  careful  to  conceal  themselves 
beneath  the  veil  of  mystery,  few  of  them  have  become 
famous  for  their  gallantries. 

This  celebrity  is  reserved  for  the  courtezans. 
The  laws  protect  these  women  as  a  corrective  pos- 
sibly of  more  odious  vices  ;^  and  the  public  manners 
are  not  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  outrages  they  receive 
from  them :  nay,  the  abuse  is  carried  to  such  a  height 
as  openly  to  wound  both  reason  and  decorum.-  A 
manied  women  seems  only  destined  to  superintend 
domestic  aifairs,  and  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a 
family  by  giving  children  to  the  republic.*"     Young 


^  Eurip.  in  Med.  v.  236.        '  Athen.  lib.  13,  p.  669.       »  De- 
mos th.  in  Neasr.  p.  881. 
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men  at  their  first  entrauce  into  the  world,  men  of  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  magistrates,  philosophers, 
almost  all  persons  possessed  of  a  toleraible  income,  re* 
serve  their  complaisance  for  their  kept  mistresses,  with 
whom  they  pass  part  of  the  day,  and  who  sometimes 
bring  them  children,  whom  they  adopt,  and  incorpo* 
rate  with  their  legitimate  offspring.'' 

Some  of  these  women,  brought  up  in  the  art  of 
seduction  by  females  who  add  the  force  of  example  to 
their  instructions,''  vie  with  each  other  in  endeavours 
to  surpass  their  models*  The  charms  of  beauty  and  of 
youth,  the  graces  of  their  person,  elegance  of  dress, 
music,  dancing,  and  every  pleasing  and  polite  accom* 
plishment,  a  cultivated  mind,  happy  sallies  of  wit,  and 
the  play  of  language  and  sentiment,^  all  are  employed 
by  them  to  captivate  and  retain  their  admirers ;  and 
such  fascination  is  there  in  these  allurements,  that* 
those  they  have  ensnared  frequently  dissipate  on  these 
syrens  their  fortunes,  and  sacrifice  their  honour,  until, 
abandoned  for  some  fresh  victim,  they  are  left  to  drag 
out  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  ignominy  and 
regret. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  these  courtezans  pos- 
sess oyer  their  votaries,  they  must  not  show  themselves 
in  the  streets  with  rich  trinkets  or  jewels;'  nor  dare^ 
men  in  office  appear  with  them  in  public/ 

Besides  the  danger  which  young  persons  are  ex - 

■  Athen.  lib.  13.  page  676  et  677.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  page  141. 
•  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  IS.  p.  668.  Demosth.  in  Ne«r.  p.  863. 
»  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  577,  583,  &c.  <  Terent.  in  Eunuch,  act  4. 
seen.  i.  V.  13.  Meurs.  Them.  Att.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  '  Ttrent.  ib. 
act  3.  seen.  3.  v.  42. 
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posed  to  from  these  women,  they  frequently  have  but 
too  much  reason  to  regret  the  tifne  they  mis^spend  in  * 
certain  destructive  houses,  the  haunts  of  gamestersy 
and  where  great  wagers  are  often  made  at  cock-fights/ 
They  have  still  farther  to  dread  even  the  canse* 
quences  of  that  institution  which  formed  part  of  their 
education,  and  the  spirit  of  which  they  misapply. 
Scarcely  have  they  left  the  gymnasium,  before,  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  distinguishing  themselves  m 
tlie  chariot  and  horse-races  that  are  eithibited  at  Athens, 
and  in  the  otiiier  Grecian  cities,  they  abandon  them* 
selves  without  reserve  to  all  these  exercises.  They 
set  up  rich  equipages,  and  maintain  an  immodi^rttte 
number  of  dogs  and  horses  ;^  expense  which,  added 
to  the  ostentation  of  their  dress,  soom  totally  dissi^ 
pate  the  inheritance  they  have  received  from  their  an- 
cestors.' 

In  genemlj  every  person  walks  on  foot  at  Athene, 
whether  in  the  city  or  the  environs.  The  rich  s^^me- 
times  make  use  of  chariots  and  litters,  the  perpetual 
objects  of  the  censure  and  envy  of  their  fellow  citi-' 
zens ;'  sometimes  they  are  followed  by  a  servant  <:ar- 
rying  a  folding  chair,  that  tihey  may  ilit  down  in  the 
fcMTum,^  and  as  often  as  they  sire  fatigued  with  walk- 
ing.'   The  msa  almost  always  appear  with  a  cane  f 

'  Isocr.  Areop.  t  i.  p.  335.  iB^chin.  in  Tim.  p.  268.  VPlut. 
in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  196.  Terent.  in  Audr.  act  1.  seen.  1.  v.  S8. 
""  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  15.  ^Dem.  in  Mid.  p.  638.  Id.  in 
Phmnip.  p.  1035.  Dinarcb.  adr.  Bemosih.  p.  177.  '•Aristopb. 
in  Bquit.  v.  1S81.  Hesych.  in  'OhXo^.  *  Plat,  in  Protag.  t.  i. 
p.  SIO.  Aristopb.  in  Eccles.  t.  74.  *  Aridtopb.  in  Eqnit.  r. 
1345.    SchoLibid.    Poll.  lib.  7.  S  174. 
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the  woinen  very  often  witii  a  parasoL  At  nig^t  they 
are  lighted  by  a  slave,  who  carries  a  flambeau  orna* 
luented  \rith  different  colours.^ 

For  a  few  of  the  first  days  after  my  arrival,  I 
amuaed  myself  with  examining  the  bills  stuck  up  over 
the  doiH-s  of  the  houses.  On  some  of  them  I  read  : 
A  E(Ous£  to  s£LL  ;""  A  Hous£  TO  LET.  On  otiiers : 
This  is  the  house  of  such  a  one,  let  nothing 
EVIL  £nT£b/  I  did  not  Ratify  this  little  curiosity 
for  nothing ;  for,  in  the  principal  streets,  the  passen* 
ger  is  continually  pushed,  squeezed,  and  crowded  by 
a  multitude  of  people  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  by 
ca^rs/  water-cm^ri^^/  criers  of  edicta,*  beggEffs,^ 
and  li^urersi  One  day>  whilst  I  was  with  Dic^enes 
looking  at  some  little  dog^  trained  to  perform  a  num- 
ber, of  tricks,"  one  of  these  labourer^  passing  along^ 
carrying  a  great  beam,  gave  him  a  violent  blow  with 
it,  wd  then  died  out :  "  Take  care."—"  What" 
said  Diog^ies,  "  are  you  going  to  strike  me  a  second 
time?"* 

^  Persons  not  attended  at  night  by  servants,  are  in 
danger  of  being  robbed,^  notwithstanding  the  valance 
of  the  magistrates,  who  are  obliged  to  take  their 
nightly   rounds."      The  city  maintains  a  guard  of 

^  Aristoph.  la  Nub.  v.  fil4.  Id.  ia  Lycistr.  r.  1319.  Sehol. 
in  Veap.  v.  13  64.  •  La«rt,  in  Diog.  lib.  6.  §  47.  *  Id.  ibid. 
§  39.  Clem.  Alex.  Stotti.  lib.  J.  p.  843.  *  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p. 
193.  ^^lia«.  Vaf  Hiat.  lib.  9,  c.  ir.  »  Aristoph.  in  Av.  ▼. 
1038.  ^  Is6cr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  353  et  354.  i  Xenopb.  dd  Adftiin. 
Domest.  p:  855.  ^  LaSrt.  lib.  6.  §  41.  i  Aristoph.  ifi  £c- 
cles.  V.  664.  *"  Ulpiafi.  in  €>rsl.  Demos t.  adv.  Mid.  page 
650.   .  . 
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Scythians,"  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist  the  magis- 
tratesy  to  carry  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  justice 
into  execution,  and  to  preserve  good  order  in  the  ge- 
neral assemblies  and  at  public  ceremonies.''  They  pro- 
nounce the  Greek  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  as  to  be 
sometimes  ridiculed  on  the  stage;''  and  are  so  fond 
of  wine,  as  to  render  the  expression,  **  to  drinlc  like  a 
Soythian,""^  proverbial  for  drinking  to  excess. 

The  people  are  naturally  abstemious.  ^  Their  chief 
food  consists  of  salt  meat  and  vegetables.  Such  as 
are  unable  to  maintain  themselves^  either  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds-  they  have  received,  in  war,  or  be- 
cause their  misfortunes  have  rendered  them  incapable 
of  working,  are  paid  daily  from  the  public  treasury 
one  or  two  oboli,'  granted  them  by  the  assembly  of 
the  nation.  The  list  of  persons  who  are  the  objects 
of  this  benefaction  is  from  time  to  time  examined 
in  the  senate,  and  the  names  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  entitled  to  receive  it  struck  off.'  The  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor  are  relieved  likewise  by  other  means. 
Every  new  moon  the  rich  expose  provisions  in  certain 
public  places  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Hecate,  which 
are  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  populace.^ 

'  Aristoph.  in  Acharn.  v.  54.  Schol.  ibid.  Said,  in  To$«7. 
Mcttrs.  Ceram.  Gem.  cap,  16.  Jungenn.  in  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  f 
132.  *  Aristoph.  in  Lysist.  v.  434.  i*  Id.  in  Thesmoph.  ▼• 
1016.  Schol.  ibid.  Demetr.  de  Elocut.  §  96,  «  Herod,  lib.  6. 
c.  84.  Aristot.  Problem,  .sect.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  695.  Athen.  lib.  10. 
c.  7.  p.  27.  '  Lys.  adv.  Delat.  p.  414  et  416.  Aristid.  in  Pana- 
then.  t.  ii.  p.  331.  Hesych.  et  Harpocr.  in  'A$vy,  *  iEsehin.  in 
in  Timarch.  p.  276.  '  Arirtopb.  in  Pint.  v.  594.  Schol.  ibid. 
Demoith.  in  Conon.  p.  1114. 
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I  had  taken  aa  exact  account  of  the  price  of  the 
differttit  articles  of  provision^  but  this  I  have  lost. 
I  can  only  recollect  that  the  usual  price  of  com''  was 
five  drachmas  the  medimnus.*'  The  best  ox"^  was 
worth  about  eighty  drachmas  ;t  a  sheep,  the  fifth  part 
of  the  value  of  an  ox^,  or  about  sixteen  drachmas ;% 
a  lamb,  ten  drachmas.^' 

It  will  naturally  be  imagined  that  these  prices 
increase  in  times  of  dearth.  The  medimnus  of  wheat 
has  been  known  to  rise  from  five  drachmas,  its  ordi 
nary  value,  to  sixteen  drachmas,  and  that  of  barley  as 
high  as  eighteen/  Independent  of  these  transient 
causes,  it  was  observed  during  my  stay  at  Athens, 
thai  for  about  the  last  seventy  years  the  price  of  every 
article  had  been  continually  rising,  and  that  wheat  in 
particular  was  then  dearer  by  two  fifths  than  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.^ 

We  do  not  here  meet  with  such  splendid  fortunes 
as  in  Persia ;  and  when  I  speak  of  the  opulence  and 
ostentation  of  the  Athenians^  it  is  only  relatively  to 
the  other  states  of  Greece.     A  small  number  of  fa- 

*  Deni08th.  ad.  Phorm.  p.  946.  *  4  lirres  10  sols  (or 
three  shiUings  and  nine-pence)  reckoning  the  drachma  at  18 
sols  (or  nine-pence)«  and  the  medimnus  at  something  above  4 
bushels  (Gogaet,  Orig.  des  Lois,  t.  iii.  p.  8€K)),  our  septier  (a 
French  measure  of  12  bushels)  of  corn  would  have  been  worth 
about  13  of  our  livres  (or  ten  shiUings  and  ten-pence  English). 
*  Marmor.  Sandwic.  p.  35.  f  79  livres  (or  3i.  sterling). 
'  Detbetr.  Phaler.  ap.  Plut.  in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  91.  {  About  14 
livres  8  sols  (or  !«».)•  (  9  livres  (or  7s.  6d.)  See  note  XVII. 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Menand.  ap.  Athen.  lib.[4.  p.  146^ 
et  lib.  8.  p.  364.  *  Demosth.  adv.  Phorm.  p.  946.  Id.  adv. 
Phttnip.  p.  1025.        I"  Aristoph.  in  Eccles.  v.  380  et  543. 
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tnilies^  however,  have  enriched  themselves  by. com- 
merce, and  some  by  silver  mines  they  possess  at 
Lauricum^  a  mountain  of  Attica.  The  other  citisens 
esteem  themselves  masters  of  a  decent  fortune,  when 
they  have  estates  to  the  value  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
talents,*  and  are  able  to  give  their  daughters  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  a  hundred  minae.'f** 

Though  the  Athenians  have  the  intolerable  fault 
of  lending  an  ear  to  calumny,  wiAout  a  proper  iur 
quiry  into  facts,**  they  are  malignant  only  from  frivo- 
lousness;  and  it  is  a  common  remark,  that,  when 
good,  they  are  better  than  the  other  Greeks,  because 
rliietr  goodness  is  not  a  virtue  of  education.*' 

The  common  people  are  more  rude  and  noisy 
here  than  perhaps  any  where  else;  but  among  the 
first  class  of  citizens  we  see  that  decorum  that  im- 
presses us  with  an  idea  that  a  man  has  a  proper 
esteem  for  himself,  and  that  politeness  which  has  the 
appearance  of  esteem  for  others,  universally  prevail. 
Good  company  requires  a  propriety  of  language  and 
behaviour.^  It  requires  that  those  marks  of  respect, 
by  which  men  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  each 
other,  should  be  properly  adapted  to  times  and  per- 
sons ;*  and  considers  an  affected  or  precipitate  car- 
riage as  a  mark  of  vanity  or  levity  ;^  and  a  Uunt, 

*  The  talent  was  worth  5400  livres  (or  9StBL)  sterling, 
t  9000  livres  (or  37&2.)  steriing.  *  See  note  XVIII.  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  ^  Demosth.  io  Steph.  1.  p.  978.  .  '  Hut. 
Reify.  Ger.  Praecept.  t.  ii.  p.  79B.  «  Plai.  d«  Leg.  lib.  I.  i.  li. 
p.  642.  '  Aristot.  de  Rep.  Itb.  7.  c.  17*  t.  ii.  p.  448.  Tbebphr. 
Charact.  e.  4.  «  Aristot.  de  Mor^  lib.  4.  c«ifi.  t.ii..  p.  54. 
Spanh.  ih  Aristoph.  Rat.  v*335.      ^  Demosth.  iflJ^ntKB.  p.  995. 
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seatentious^  or  too  lofty  tooe^  as  »  proof  of  bad  edu- 
cation or  rusticity/  All  peevish  whims,*'  overstrained 
officiousness;  disdainful  airs,  and  studied  singularities, 
are  likewise  condemned  by  the  laws  of  good  com- 
pany. 

The  same  laws  require  a  certain  facility  of  man- 
ners, equally  remote  from  tlmt  crquching  complai- 
sance that  approves  every  thing,  and  that  ill-humoured 
austerity  which  nothing  can  please.^  But  what  dis- 
tinguishes good  company  most  is  a  delicate  and  light 
pleasantry,™  which  unites  decency  with  freedom ; 
which  we  must  pardon  in  others,  and  secure  pardon 
for  in  ourselves;  which  few  people  know  how  to 
employ,  and  fewer  still  are  able  to  understand.  It 
consists — No,  I  will  say  no  more.  Those  who  know 
what  it  is  will  understand  me,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  myself  to  others.  It  is  cha- 
ractmzed  at  present  by  the  name  of  address  and 
dexterity,  because  wit  i^hould  never  sparkle  but  in 
favour  of  others,  and  because,  in  its  most  brilliant 
strokes,  its  object  should  always  be  to  please,  and  not 
to  offend.''  Yet  it  is  often  confounded  with  satire, 
coarse  humour,  or  buffoonery  ;^  for  each  society  has 
its  particular  tone.  That  of  good  company  has  been 
almost  entirely  formed  in  our  own  times :  as  a  proof  of 
which  we  need  only  compare  the  ancient  dramatic 

>  Demo^h.  in  Pantfcn*  p.  993.  Aristot.  de  Rhet.  lib.  9. 
c.  91.  t.  ii.  p.  57^.  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  4.  ^  Theophr. 
Charact.  c.  1S>  15  et  17.  '  AriBtoti  de  Mon  lib.  4.  c.  12.  t.  ii. 
p.  54.  Id.  Rhet.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  t.  ii,  p.  552.  *"  Id.  Magn.  Moral, 
lib.  1.  c.  31.  t.  ii.  p.  154.  Id.  Rhet.  p.  55S.  "^  Ariat.  de  Mor. 
lib.  4.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  56.        *  Isocr.  Areop.  t.  i.^.  S96. 
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pieces  with  the  modern.  Scarcely  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  comedies  were  filled  with  indelicate 
expressions,  and  disgusting  obscenities^  which  at  this 
day  would  not  be  endured  for  a  moment.<^ 

In  Athens  there  are  several  societies,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  to 
assist  each  other.  If  a  judicial  prosecution  be  com- 
ftienced  against  any  one  of  them,  or  if  he  be  attacked 
by  his  creditors,  he  has  instant  recourse  to  the  succour 
of  his  associates.  In  the  first  case,  they  accompany 
him  to  his  trial,  and  serve,  should  it  be  necessary,  as 
advocates  or  witnesses  ;">  in  the  second,  they  advance 
the  sum  necessary  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties 
without  requiring  any  interest  for  it,  and  prescribe  no 
other  time  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  than  the 
re*establishment  of  his  fortune  or  his  credit/  If  he 
afterwards  fails  in  his  engagements,  when  able  to 
fulfil  them,  he  is  not  indeed  liable  to  a  prosecution^ 
but  his  honour  is  lost.*  They  sometimes  meet  and 
cement  their  friendly  union  by  entertainmenits,  at 
which  good  humour  and  innocent  freedom  preside.^ 
These  associations,  originally  founded  on  noble  and 
generous  motives,  are  at  present  maintained  only 
from  unjust  and  interested  views.  The  rich  inan,  at 
their  meetings,  mixes  in  company  with  the  poor,  to 
induce  them  to  perjure  themselves  in  his  favour;'' 

»  Aristot.  de  Mdr.  lib.  4.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  66.  «  Lys.  I>elat. 
in  Obtrect.  p.  159.  "  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  15  et  17*  Gaaaub. 
in  Theophr.  c.  15.  Pet.  in  Leg.  Att.  p.  499.  *  Herald,  ani- 
madv.  in  Salinas,  lib.  6.  c.  3.  p.  414.  ^  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph. 
p.  468.  Duport.  in  Theophr.  c.  10.  p.  851.  "  Demosth.  ap. 
Haqiocr.  in  *E^y. 
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and  the  poor  man  seeks  the  society  of  the  rich,  in 
order  to  acquire  some  claim  to  their  protection. 

Among  the  various  societies  of"  Athens,  there  is 
one  whose  only  object  is  to  observe  and  collect,  every 
species  of  ridiculous  absurdity,  and  to  divert  itself 
widi  ^asantries  and  bon-mots.  The  members  of  it, 
to. the  number  of  sixty,  are  all  men  of  extraordinary 
vivacity  and  brilliant  wit:  their  meetings  are  held 
from  time  to  time  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where 
they  pronounce  their  humorous  decrees  in  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  spectators  drawn  thither  by  the  singu- 
larity of  the  scene ;  nor  have  the  misfortunes  of  the 
state  ever  induced  them  to  intermit  their  meetings/ 

.  Two  extremes  of  folly,  among  others,  multiply  the 
decrees  of  this  tribunal.  Some  persons  here  endea- 
vour to  exceed  even  Attic  elegance,  whilst  others 
seem  to  strive  to  surpass  even  Spartan  simplicity. 
The  former  take  especial  care  to  have  a  smooth  chin, 
frequently  to  change  their  dress,  to  display  the 
polished  enamel  of  their  teeth,  and  to  load  themselves 
with  perfumes.^  They  wear  flowers  at  their  ears," 
carry  twisted  canes  in  their  hands,*"  and  wear  Aid- 
biades'  shoes,  a  kind  of  shoes  the  first  idea  of  which 
was  g^ven  by  Alcibiades,  and  which  are  still  in 
fashion  among  young  people  attentive  to  their  dress.*" 
The  latter  affect  the  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  are  consequently  charged  with  the  iMctmomama.^ 

*  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  614.  '  Thcopbr.  Charact.  c.  &.  *  Cratin. 
ap.  Atben.  lib.  \%  p.  S53.  ^  Tbeopbr.  ibid.  ^  Atben.  lib.  1$. 
p.  534.  *  Aristopb.  in.  Av.  y.  1S81.  Plat,  in  Protag.  t.  i. 
p.  342.    Demostb.  adv.  Conon.  p.  1113. 
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Their  hair  hangs  in  disorder  over  their  shoulders: 
they  distinguish  theniselves  by  a  coarse  cloak,  plain 
sandals,  a  long  beard,  a  huge  staff,  a  solemn  gait,"^ 
and,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  speak,  by  all  the  insignia 
of  modesty.  The  singularities  of  the  first,  calculated 
only  to  attract  attention,  are  less  offensive  than  those 
of  the  second  class,  who  make  a  direct  attack  on  our 
esteem.  I  have  seen  this  pretended  simplicity*  treat- 
ed as  insolence  by  men  of  sense,  and  they  were  ia  the 
right :  every  exclusive  pretension  is  a  usurpation,  &T 
such  pretensions  evidendy  encroach  upon  the  claims 
of  others. 

^  Pemostb.  ftdv.  Conon,  p.  1119.    Plut  jo  Pbpc.  p.  746. 
*  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  t.  ii.  pi  56. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Of  i2eitgto»,  of  the  sacred  Ministers,  and  of  the  principal 

-Cfffemes  against  Religion. 

I  HSE£  only  mean  to  speak  of  the  established  religion. 
I  shidV  ^^  another  place,  give  the  opini(xis  of  phibso- 
phen  on  the  subject  of  the  Deity. 

The  public  worship  is  founded  on  this  law ; 
^*  Hqnbur  in  public  and  in  private  the  gods  and  he*^ 
roes  of  the  country.  Let  every  one  annually  ofief 
up,  according  to  his  abilities,  and  the  customary  rites^ 
the  first  fruits  of  his  harvests.' '' 

From  the  earliest  times  the  objects  of  religious 
worship  have  multiplied  among  the  Atlienians,  They 
received  the  twelve  principal  divinities'  from  the 
Egyptians  ;^  and  others  from  the  Libyans  and  dif-^ 
ferent  nations.^  In  process  of  time  a  law  was  enacted, 
prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  the  introduction  of  any 
foreign  worship  without  a  decree  of  the  Areopagus, 
moved  for  by  the  public  orators.^  Within  the  last 
century,  this  tribunal  becoming  less  scrupulous,  the 
gods  of  Thrace,  of  Phrygia,  and  some  other  barbarous 

'  Porpkyr.  de  Abetin.  lib.  4.  §  3S.  p.  380.  ^  Find.  Olymp. 
10.  V.  69.  Amtop..  In  Av.  v.  9&«  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  c.  54.  ^  He-> 
rodot  lib.  9.  c.  4.  '  Id.  lib.  2.  e.  60  j  et  lib.  4.  c.  188.  ^  Jo- 
seph, in  Appion.  lib.  9.  p.  491  et  493*    Harpocrat,  in  ^Eitiiir, 
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people,,  have  made  an  irruption  into  Attica/  and 
triumphantly  maintained  their  ground,  in  despite  of 
the  pleasantries  with  which  the  theatre  rings  against 
these  strange  deities  and  the  nocturnal  ceremonies 
celebrated  in  their  honour." 

It  was  a  sublime  institution  of  ancient  times,  to 
consecrate,  by  monuments  and  festivals,  the  memory  of 
kings  and  individuals  who  had  rendered  essential  ser- 
vices to  mankind.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  profound 
veneration  paid  to  heroes.  In  the  number  of  these, 
the  Athenians  place  Theseus,  the  first  author  of  their 
liberty;  Erechtheus,  one  of  their  ancient  kinga;*  tliose 
who  merited  to  give  their  names  to  the  ten  tribes  f 
and  others  again,  .among  whom  we  must  distinguish 
Hercules,  who  is  indiscriminately  ranked  in  the  chuM 
of  gods  and  in  that  of  heroes.^ 

The  worship  of  the  latter  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  gods,  as  well  in  the  object  as  in  the  cere- 
monies. The  Greeks  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
divinity,  to  acknowledge  their  dependence,  to  implore 
his  protection,  or  thank  him  for  his  bounties.  They 
consecrate  temples,  altars,  and  groves,  and  cdebrate 
festivals  and  games  in  honour  of  the  heroes,*'  to  per- 
petuate their  glory,  and  recal  the  memory  of  thdr 
illustrious  deeds.     Incense  is  burnt  on  their  altars, 


,  Plat,  de  Rep.  Ub.  1. 1. 1.  p.  327  et  354.  Demostb.  de  Cor. 
p.  516.  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  471.  Hesycb.  in  Beo)  ^svm.  *  Aristopk. 
in  Vesp.  v.  9.  Lysist.  ▼.  SS9,  lie.  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  %  c.  15. 
t.  iii.  p.  149.  ""  Meurs.  de  Regib.  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  IS.  * Pau- 
san.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  p.  13. .  '  Herodot.  lib.  3.  c.  44.  Fansan.  lib.  1. 
c.  15.  p.  37 i  lib.  9.  c.  lO.  p.  133.        *»  Thucyd.  lib.  5.  c.  11. 
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at  the  same  time  that  libations  are  poured  over  their 
tombs  to  procure  repose  to  their  manes.  The  sacri- 
fices with  which  they  are  honoured  by  their  votaries, 
therefore,  are,  properly  speaking,  addressed  only  to 
the  infernal  gods. 

Secret  doctrines  are  taught  in  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  and  in  those  pf  Bacchus,  and  other  divinities. 
But  the  established  religion  is  wholly  external.  It 
holds  out  no  body  of  doctrine,  no  public  instruction, 
no  rigorous  injunction  to  participate,  on  stated  days, 
in  the  established  worship.  The  only  fieuth  required 
is  to  seem  to  believe  that  the  gods  exist,  and  reward 
virtue,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  that  to  come :  the  only 
practice,  to  perform  at  intervals  some  religious  acts, 
such  as  appearing  in  the  temple  at  the  solemn  festi- 
vals, and  sacrificing  on  the  public  altars/ 

The  religion  of  the  common  people  entirely  con- 
sists in  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  purifications. 

Individuals  address  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  at 
the  beginning  of  any  undertaking.'  These  they  offer 
up  in  the  morning,  the  evening,  and  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  and  moon.^  Sometimes  they  repair 
to  the  temple  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  serious 
deportment,""  and  present  themselves  as  suppliants* 
There  is  not  a  mark  of  respect,  of  fear,  or  flattery, 
that  courtiers  show  to  sovereigns  on  approaching  the 
throne,  but  are  testified  by  men  towards  the  gods,  on 
coming  near  their  altars.     They  kiss  the  ground;' 

.  '  Xen.  Apol.  Socrat.  p.  708.  '  Plat,  in  Tim.  torn.  iii.  p.  37. 
'  Id.  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  8^7.  *  Id.  in  Alcib.  S.  t.  ii.  p.  138. 
*  Potter.  Archseolog.  lib,  2.  e.  5. 
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they  pray  stooding,^  on  their  koees,^  prostrate,''  and 
holding  branches  in  their  hands/  which  they  elevate 
towardfi  heaven,  or  stretch  out  towards  the  istatue  of 
the  god,  after  applying  it  to  their  mouths/  If  the 
worship  be  directed  to  the  infernal  deities,  they  fail 
not,  in  order  to  attract  their  attention,  to  strike  the 
earth  with  their  feet  or  hands.* 

Some  pronounce  their  prayers  in  a  low  voioe. 
Pythagpraa  wished  thetp  always  to  be  said  aloud,  that 
nothing  might  be  asked  which  could  excite  a  blusb.^ 
And  in  f^ct,  what  rule  can  be  more  excellent  than 
that  we  should  hold  converse  with  the  gods  aa  if  ifi 
tb^  presence  of  men,  and  with  men,  as  if  in  the  pre^ 
swce  of  the  gods  ? 

In  the  public  solemnities,  the  Athenians  prefer, 
in  common,  their  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  the- state, 
and  of  their  allies  f  sometimes  for  die  preservation  of 
the  fruits  of  tjie  earth,  and  tlie  return  of  rajn,  or  of 
fine  weather ;  sometimes  to  be  delivered  fFom  pesti- 
lence and  famine.* 

I  was  often  struck  with  the  splendour  of  id^iese 
^eremopies,  which  present  a  grand  and  impressive 
speotacle*    The  «pace  before  the  temple,  and  the 


'  Philostr:  in-Apollon.  Vit.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  p.  Sd3.  *  Theophr. 
Q.^aract.  c^  16,  -  *  La^rt.  in  Dioge».  lib.  $.  §  S7.  ^  Sophqeh 
in  CEdip.  Tyr.  v.  8.  Schol.  ibid.  ^  Luciah.  in  Encom.  De- 
mosth.  §  49.  t.  iii.  p.  526.  *  Homer.  Iliad,  9.  v.  6M.  Sthol. 
ibid.  Cieer.  Tuscul.  lib.  3.  c.  3&.  t.  ii.  p.  897.  "^ Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  lib.  4.  p.  641.  '  Theopomp.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in 
Av.  V.  861.  Liv.  lib.  31.  c.  44.  'Surip.  in  Sapplie.  v.  S8. 
Pfocl.  in  Tim.  lib.  t.[p.6S.  Thom.  Gale,  not.  in  Jamblie.  Mjster. 
p.  «a5. 
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porticos  that  9urrouncI  it^  are  full  of  people.  The 
priestSx  advance  under  the  vestibule  near  the  altar. 
After  the  officiating  priest  has  said,  in  a  sonorous 
voice,  "  Let  us  make  libations,  and  let  us  pray,"^  one 
of  the  subordinate  ministers,  in  oi:der  to  obtain  from 
the  congregation  a  declaration  of  their  devout  disposi* 
tions,  demands,  "  Who  are  they  who  compose  this 
assembly  ?"  "  Honest  people,"  reply  they,  all  in  con- 
cert. "  Be  silent  then,"  adds  he.  Prayers  adapted 
to  the  occasion  are  then  recited,  and  presently  the 
sacred  hymns  are  chanted  by  choruses  of  ybutfaa* 
Their  voices  are  so  harmonious,  and  so  well  seconded 
by  the  art  of  the  poet,  attentive  to  select  moving 
subjects,  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  greater  ^ art  of  the 
andiestce.'  But^  the  religious  music  is  in  general 
Hvdy,  and  more  jn-oper  to  inspire  joy  than  sorrow. 
Such  is  the  impression  made  on  us  at  the  festivals*  of 
l^mdms,  when,  after  one  of  the  ministers  has  said 
«^§9d,  '^  Invoke  the  god ;"  c^ery  person  immediately 
joims  in  a  hymn,  be^nning  with  these  words :  '^  O  son 
(4  Semele !  ^  O  Bacchus,  dispenser  of  riches !" 

Individuals  weary  heaven  by  ridiculous  prayers, 
persecuting  th^  gods  to  grant  them  every  thing  that 
may  contribute  to  dieir  ambition  or  thieir  pleasures; 
These  prayers  are  considered  as  blasphemy  by  sohu 
philosophers,^  who,  persuaded  timt.  men  are  mt 
capable  of  discerning  what  is  really  for  their  advan- 
tage, would  wish  them  to  place  their  sole  reliance  on 

r 

>  Aristoph,  ifi  Pac.  t.  484  et  965:  ^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  r« 
t.  ik  p.  800.  ^  SchoL  Arktopb.  in  Ran.  v.  483.  '  Plat,  ici' 
Alcib%  f .  t.  ii.  p.  149. 
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the  bounty  of  the  gods,  or,  at  least,  never  to  address 
them  but  in  that  kind  of  formulary  handed  down  to 
us  in  the  writings  of  an  ancient  poet :  "  O  !  thou  who 
art  the  king  of  heaven,  grant  us  what  is  useful  to  us, 
whether  we  ask  it,  or  whether  we  ask  it  not !  Refuse 
us  what  would  be  hurtful  to  us,  even  should  we  ask 
it  !""^ 

Formerly  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  confined  to 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,"  and  we  will  see  in  Greece 
several  altars  on  which  it  is  forbidden  to  immolate 
any  victims.**  Bloody  sacrifices  were  with  difficulty 
introduced.  Man  felt  a  natural  horror  at  plun^ng 
the  steel  into  the  breast  of  an  animal  destined  to  the 
ploii^,  and  become  the  companion  of  his  labours:^ 
it  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,''  by  an  express 
law;  and  universal  practice  induced  him  to  abstain 
from  the  flesh  of  animals/  :       ;  i 

The  respect  long  entertained  for  ancient  traditions, 
is  evinced  by  a  ceremony  repeated  every  year.  At  a 
festival  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  offerings  are  placed  on 
an  altaf,!near  to  which  several  oxen  are  made  to  pass^ 
and  the  ox  that  touches  these  offerings  is  to  be  the 
destined  victim.  Water  is  then  brought  in  vases  by 
young  damsels ;  and  the  ministiers  of  the  god  bear  the 
instrument  of  sacrifice.  Scarcely  has  the  slaughterer 
struck  the  blow,  before  he  drops  the  axe,  and  takes  to 
flight.     Mean- while  his  companions  taste  of  the  vic- 

"  Plat,  in  Alcib.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  143.  »  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  lib.  3. 
§  6/&C.  *  Paosan.  lib.  1.  C.  ^6,  p.  63.  Id.  lib.  8.  c. 3;  p.  600; 
c.  43.  p.  688.  *  MliBU.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  14.  «  Var.  de 
Re  Rustic,  lib.  3.  c.  5.        '  Plat!  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  il.  p.  783.. 
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tim,  sew  up  the  hide^  stuff  it  with  hay,  fasten  this 
sh^petess  figure  to  a  plough,  and  then  go  to  justify 
themselves  before  judges,  to  whose  tribunal  they  are 
summoned.  The  girls  who  have  furnished  the  water 
to  sharpen  the  instruments  throw  the  blame  on  those 
who  have  actually  whetted  them ;  the  latter,  on  the 
persons  who  have  slau^tered  the  victim ;  and  these 
again  on  the  instruments,  which  are  condemned  as 
the  perp^lnNtOTA  of  the  murder,  and  cast  into  the  sea/ 

Xhis  mysterious  ceremony  is  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, and  perpetuates  the  memory  of  an  event  that 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Ereehtheus.  A  husbandman 
having  placed  his  offering  on  the  altar,  killed  an  ox 
which  had  devoured  part  of  it.  He  fled,  and  a 
criminal  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the ;axe.*  \ 

When  the  fruits  of  the  jearth  were  the  oiily  food  of 
men,  care  was  taken  to  reserve  a  certain  portion  for 
the  gods.  The  same  practice  was; continued  when 
they  began  to  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  animals ;  and 
hence  possibly  the  ori^n  of  bloody  sacrifices,  which, 
in  fact,  are  only  repasts  ofiered  to  the  gods,  and  of 
which  those  who  are  present  are  itavited  to  partake.  , 

An  acquaintance  with  a  multitude  of  practices 
and  ceremonies  constitutes  all  the«ci^hfie0  <if  the  priiests. 
Sometimes  water  is  to  be  poured  on  the  altar,  or  the 
head  of  the  victims ;  sometimes  honey  or  oil,""  but  in 
general  they  are  sprinkled  with  wine ;  and  then  the 
,  wood  erf  the  figrtree,  the  myrtle,  or  the  vine,  are  burnt 

«  •  • 

'  Pausftn.  lib.  1.  c.  24.  p.  57.  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  8,  c.  S. 
Forphyr.  de  Abttin.  lib.  2.  §  29.  p.  154.  *  Fausan.  ibid.  c.  28. 
p.  70.        ■Porpbyr.  de.Abitin.lib.2/i20.p.l38. 
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Upon  the  altar/  Nor  is  less  attention  necessary  in 
the  choice  of  the  victim,  which  must  be  without  a 
blemish,  and  have  no  defect  or  disorder/  All  animals 
likewise  are  not  equally  proper  for  sacrifice.  At  first, 
Hone  were  offered  up  but  such  as  served  for  food, 
as  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  hog,  &c."  After- 
ward horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  sun,  stags  to 
Diana,  and  dogs  to  Hecate.  Each  country,  each 
temple,  has  its  particular  usages.  The  aversion  and 
predilection  are  equally  fatal  to  the  animals  conse- 
crated to  their  worship. 

But  why  should  a  cake  made  with  barley-meal 
and  salt,'  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  victim  ?  Why 
should  th(3  hair  be  plucked  from  its  forehead  and 
thrown  into  the  finef^  Why  should  the  thighs  be 
jbwned  with  cloven  wood  ?* 

When  I  pressed  the  ministers  of  the  temples  to 
explain  to  me  these  rites,  th^y  gave  me  the  same 
answer  as  the  priest  of  Thebes,  of  whom  I  had 
]iii[Qired  why  the  Boeotians  offered  eels  to  the  gods. 
"  We  observe,- '  said  he,  "  the  customs  of  our  fore- 
fathefs,  without  thinking  ourselves  obliged  to  give  a 
teanoti'  for  them  to  every  sfaranger.*** 

'The  victim  is  shared  between  the  gods,  the  priests, 
and  those  who  have  presented  it.    The  portion  of  the 


*  Suid.  in  Nij<})aX.  '  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  1.  v.  66.  Schol. 
ibid.  Aristot.  ap.  lib.  15.  o.  5.  p.  674.  Plut.  de  Orac.  Def.  t.  ii. 
p.  437.  '  Suid.  in  Svcoy,  Homer.  Iliad,  et  Odyss.  passim. 
*  Sferv.  ad  Virgil.  ^Eneid.  lib.  2.  v.  183.  *  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  S. 
y.  446.  Earlp.  in  Electr.  v.  810.  *  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  1. 
v.46^.        *  Aihea.  lib.  7.  c.  IS.  p.  «W^. 
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deities  is  consumed  by  fire  ;  that  of  the  priests  con- 
stitutes, part  of  their  revenue,  and  the  third  furnishes 
a  pretext  to  those  who  receive  it,  to  give  an  enter- 
tainmeM  to  their  friends.*  Some  there  are  who, 
wishing  to  make  a  parade  of  their  opulence,  strive  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  pompous  sacrifices.  I  have 
seal  individuals  who,  after  immolating  an  ox,  deco- 
rated the  fore  part  of  its  head  with  flowers  and 
ribands,  and  had  it  suspended  at  their  doors/  As 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ox  is  in  the  highest  estimation, 
little  oakes  in  the  shape  of  that  animal  are  made  for 
the  poor ;  and  the  priests  are  obliged  to  tontent 
themselves  with  this  ofiering.' 

So  imperious  is  the  sway  with  which  superstition 
rules  the  mind,  that  it  renders  even  the  mildest  peo- 
ple on  e&rth  ferocious.  Human  sacrifices  were  for- 
merly riot  unfrequent  atnong  the  Greeks/  They 
were  common  in  almost  every  nation,  and  in  some 
the  practice  is  continued  to  this  day  ;*  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  should  long  subsiM,  for  absurd  and  use- 
less cruelties  must  sooner  or  later  yield  to  nature  and 
to  reason.  The  blind  confidence  which  man  places 
ia  tile  external  acts  of  religion  hai$  established  a  more 
lasting  empire.  The  unjust,  nay,  the  vilest  of  men, 
dare  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  corrupting 
the  gods  by  presents,  and  of  deceiving  them  by  the 


•  Xen.  Memor.  lib.  2.  p.  745.  'Theoph.  Charact.  c.  21. 
»  Suid.  in  BoyV-^Ef^.  *"  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  t.  i.  p. 
36.  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  lib. «.  §  54.  p.  197,  &c.  » Plat,  de 
Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.-^SS. 
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outward  show  of  piety .^  In  vain  do  philosophers  de*- 
claim  against  so  dangerous  an  error,  which  will  ever 
be  cherished  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  because  it  will 
always  be  easier  to  furnish  victims  than  to  be  vir^ 

tlK>US. 

The  Athenians  once  complained  to  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  that  the  gods  had  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  offered  to  them  only  a  small 
number  of  victims,  and  those  lean  and  mutilated. 
The  oracle  replied,  that  not  all  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  were  equal  in  worth  to  the  humble  and  mo- 
dest prayer  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  are  con- 
tented with  asking  the  only  real  blessings  of  the  gods.^ 
This  oracle  of  Jupiter  reminds  me  of  another,  which 
reflects  no  less  honour  on  that  of  Apollo.  A  rich 
Thessalian  being  at  Delphi,  offered  up,  with  all  the 
parade  of  ostentation,  an  hundred  oxen  wi{h  gilded 
hams. .  At  the  same  time,  a  poor  citizen  of  Hermi- 
one,  drawing  a  handful  of  flour  from  his  wallet,  threw 
It  into  the  flame  burning  on  the  altar.  The  Pythia 
declared  that  this  man's  worship  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  gods  than  that  of  the  Thessalian.*" 

As  water  purifies  the  body,  it  was  ima^ned,  from 
analogy,  to  be  capable  also  of  purifying  the  soul ;  and 
this  effect  it  was  supposed  to  operate  in  two  ways, 
either  by  freeing  it  from  its  pollutions,  or  by  disposing 
it  to  contract  none.  Hence  two  sorts  of  lustration, 
the  one  expiatory,  the  other  preparatory.      By  the 


"  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  p.  865^  905,  et  906.        >  Plat.  Alcib. 
9.  t.  ii.  p.  148.        -  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  Ub.  9  (  15.  p.  ItS. 
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former,  the  clemency  of  the  gods  is  implored;  and 
by  the  latter,  their  assistance. 

Care  is  taken  to  purify  children  immediately  after 
their  birth ;''  as  also  those  who  rater  the  temples  f 
such  as  have  committed  homicide,  even  thou^  invo- 
luntary f  persons  afflicted  with  certain  disorders,  con- 
sidered as  signs  of  the  anger  of  heaven,  such  as  the 
plague,"*  phrensy,'  &c. ;  and  all,  in  short,  who  wish. to 
render  themselves  acceptable  to  the  gods. 

This  ceremony  has  insensibly  been  applied  to  tem- 
ples, altars,  and  all  places  supposed  to  be  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  the  deity ;  to  cities,  streets,  houses, 
fields ;  to  every  place  dther  profaned  by  crimes,  or 
which,  it  is  wished  should  be  particularly  favoured  by 
heaven/ 

Every  year  the  city  of  Athens  is  purified  on  the 
6th  of  the  month  Thargelion.*  As  often  as  the  anger 
of  heaven  is  manifested  against  it  by  pestilence  or  &- 
mine,  a  ceremony  is  had  recourse  to,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  divert  the  calamity  on  a  man  and  woman  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  maintained  by  the 
state,  to  become,  when  needful,  expiatory  victims, 
each  in  tiie  name  of  their  respective  sexes.  These  are 
led  in  procession  through  the  streets,  to  the  sound  of 
instruments ;  and,  after  receiving  a  few  stripes,  are 
driven  out  of  the  city.     Formerly  they  were  com- 


"  Suid.  et  Harpocr.  in  'Aju^tdf .  *  Eurip.  in  I5n.  v.  65. 
'  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  p.  736.  *  LaiSrI.  inBpim.  lib.  1.  \ 
110.  '  Aristopb.  in  Vcsp.  ▼.  118.  Schol.  ibid.  'Lomtj, 
dt  Lostr.        '  Diog.  LaSrt.  lib.  «.  {  44. 
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mined  to  the  flames,  and  their  ashes  scattered  in  tbe 
wind." 

Though  sea-water  be  the  best  snited  to  purifica- 
tioas,"  what  is  called  lustral  water  is  generally  used* 
This  is  common  water,  in  which  a  burning  firebrand, 
taken  from  the  altar  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim,  has 
been  dipped/  The  vessels  that  are  in  the  vestibules 
of  the  temples,  in  the  places  where  the  general  as- 
sembly is  held,  and  round  the  coffins  in  which  dead 
bodies  are  exposed  to  the  sight  of  passengers,  are 
filled  with  this  water.' 

As  metals  are  purified  by  fire ;  as  salt  and  nitnP 
wash  away  filth,  and  preserve  bodies ;  and  smoke  aad 
agreeable  odours  are  a  security  against  the  corruption 
of  unwholesome  air,  it  has  gradually  been  conceived 
that  these  and  other  expedients  might  be  employed 
in  the  different  lustrations.  Hence  it  is  that  a  secret 
virtue  is  ascribed  to  the  incense  burnt  in  temples,*  and 
to  the  flowers  used  to  crown  those  who  sacrifioe. 
Hence  likewise  is  it  that  a  house  is  supposed  to  reco- 
ver itfi  purity  by  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  and  by  the 
sprinkling  of  a  water  impregnated  with  a  few  grains 


*Ariltoph.  lA  Eqiut  v.  Ild3«  Scbol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Ran. 
V.  744.  Scbol.  ibid.  HeUad.  ap  Pbot.  p.  1590.  Mean.  Gnec. 
Fer.  in  Tbargel.  '  Burip.  Tph.  in  Taar.  ▼  1193.  Eastatb. 
in  Iliad,  lib.  1.  p.  108.  ^  Euripid.  Here.  Fur.  ▼.  928.  Atheo. 
lib.  9.  c.  18.  p.  409.  '  Casaub.  in  Theopbr.  Charact.  c.  16.  p. 
196.  *  Meaning  natron,  or  soda,  wbicb  is  used  for  ibat  pur- 
pose. Nitre,  in  its  modern  sense,  is  ^plied  to  saltpetre,  a  very 
different  substance. — r.        *  Plaut  Ampbitr.  act  2.  jscen.  2. 

V.  lor. 
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pf  s^lt,^  On  cert«ftn  occggig^^,  it  is  de^qo^d  sufficient 
to  turn  round  a  6r^,''  ar  to  $66  a  little  dQg  or  ojtber 
animal,  pas$  roupd  their  per^ns,"^  In  the  lu^tratioo 
gi'Citi^,  the  victims  intended  for  sacrifice  are  led 
jilong  the  walls/ 

The  rite^  diflfer,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesa  im- 
piprt^Ui^a  of  tbQ  object,  and  the  different  degrees,  of 
ifuij^rstitioni  Some  hold  it  essential  to  plunge  mU)  a 
riyar  $  others,  that  it  h  only  necessary  seven  times  to 
immersie  the  head :  but  in  general  they^  are  contented 
with  dippiDig  their  hands  m  lustral  water,  or  mib 
h^ylpg  it  sprinkled  oy^  them  by  a  priests  who  is 
akftys  in  waiting  for  that  purpose  at  the  gate  of  the 

Each  individual  may  ofier  sacrifices  on  an  altar 
placed  at  the  door  of  his  house,  or  in  a  private  cb^pel.' 
Thei^  have  I  often  seep  a  virtuous  father,  surrounded 
l>y  his  cbildri^,  joining  in  the  worship  of  the  s^iot 
god,  and  farming  vows  dictated  by  a%:tiQn,.  wd 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  divinity*  The  functioni 
of  this  kind  of  priesthood  being  Ihnited  to  a  sin|^ 
ffUQliy,  |(  became  necessary  io  appoint  ministers  for 
public  worship. 

c  In  np  city  are  there  so  many  priests  and  pnedlie»se» 
to  be  found  as  9X  Athens,  as  there  is  ^so  none  where 
such  a  number  of  temples  are  erected  to  the  gods,  or 
in  which  so  many  festivals  are  celebrated.^ 


■,  •* 


*  Theocr.  Idyl.  34.  ▼.  »4.  •  Harpocr.  in  'AfufiBp  -  *  Lo- 
mtj,  4e  JLustr. «.-  83.  *  Atbeo.  lib.  14.  c.  5.  p.  f Se.  '  Hesycb. 
in  Tt{«y.  Lomey»  dt  Lustr.  p.  120.  '  Pli^.  de  Leg.  lib.  1^. 
t.  ii.  p.  910.        ^  Xen.  de  Rep.  Atben.  p.  700. 
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In  the  country  towns  of  Attica,  and  every  other 
part  of  Greece,  a  single  priest  only  is  required  to 
officiate  in  a  temple.  In  considerable  cities  the  duties 
of  the  priesthood  are  shared  amon^  several  persons, 
who  form  a  sort  of  community,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  minister  of  the  god,  who  sometimes  bears  the 
title  of  high-priest.  Under  him  are  the  Neocoros, 
whose  business  it  is  to  superintend  the  decoration  and 
cleanliness  of  the  sacred  places/  and  to  sprinkle  holy 
water  on  the  persons  who  visit  the  temple  ;^  sacrificing- 
priests,  who  slaughter  the  victims ;  soothsayers,  who 
consult  the  entrails;  heralds,  who  adjust  die  cere- 
monies, and  dismiss  the  assembly.'  In  some  places, 
the  name  of  father  is  bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the 
priests,  and  that  of  mother  on  the  principal  of  the 
priestesses." 

Functions  of  inferior  sanctity,  and  relative  to  the 
service  of  the  temple,  are  intrusted  to  lay  officers. 
Some  are  appointed  to  be  guardians  of  the  treasury ; 
«md  others  to  assist  as  witnesses  and  inspectors  at 
•solemn  sacrifices." 

The  priests  officiate  in  rich  vestments,  on  which 
are  inscribed,  in  golden  letters,  the  names  of  the  bene- 
factors to  the  temple.*  This  magnificence  derives 
additional  splendor  from  their  personal  beauty,  their 

•    *  * 

'  Suid.  in  Nso^x.  ^  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  B  11  Lettr.  t.  i. 
p.  61.  '  Pott.  Archsolog.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  "  Mem.  de  TAcad. 
des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxiii.  p.  411.  *  Flat,  de  Let?,  lib.  6.  t.  ii. 
p.  759.  Aristot.  de  Rep.  libl  6.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  4^  Demeith. 
adv.  Mid.  p.  630.  Ulp.  in  Demosth.  p.  686.  ^schi.n.  in 
Tiroarch.  p.  276.  *  Liban.  in  Demostb.  Orat.  adv.  Aristog'. 
p.  843. 
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majestic  deportment,  the  sonorousness  of  their  voices, 
and^  above  all,  from  the  attributes  of  the  deity  whose 
ministers  they  are.  Thus  the  priestess  of  Ceres  ap- 
pears crowned  with  poppies  and  ears  of  corn;^  the 
priestess  of  Minerva,  with  the  aegis,  the  cuirass,  and  a 
helmet  crested  with  tufts  of  feathers.** 

The  priesthood  is  in  many  instances  annexed  to 
ancient  and  powerful  families,  and  transmitted  from 
father  to  son.'  In  others  it  is  conferred  by  the  peo 
pie/  ,  But  in  no  case  can  this  office  be  filled  without 
a  previous  examination  both  of  the  person  and  morals 
of  the  candidate.  It  is  requisite  for  the  new  priest  to 
have  no  personal  deformity,*  and  that  his  conduct 
should  have  been  at  all  times  irreproachable.""  With 
respect  to  knowledge,  it  is  enough  if  he  is  versed  in 
the  ritual  of  the  temple  to  which  he  is  appointed,  if 
he  is  able  to  perform  the  ceremonies  with  decency, 
Bfid  to  discriminate  between  the  different  species  of 
prayers  and  worship  to  be  addressed  to  the  gods."" 

Some  temples  are  served  by  priestesses,  as  that  of 
Bftcchus  in  the  quarter  of  the  marshes.  They  are 
fovirteen  in  number,  and  appointed  by  the  king- 
archori.'  Strict  continence  is  required  from  them. 
The  wife  of  this  archon,  styled  the  queen,  initiates 

'  Call.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  v.  45.  Spanh.  ib.  t.  ii.  p,  694. 
Heliod.  iBthiop.  lib.  3.  p.  U4.  Pint,  in  X.  Rhet.  t.  ii.  p.  843. 
'Polyaen.  lib.  8.  c.  69.  'Plat,  de  Leg.  ibid.  Plut.  ibid. 
Hesych.  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in  KvvlS.  *  Demosth.  Exord.  Cone. 
p,  5)39.  ^  EtyiDol.  Magn.  in  'A(pg\.  "  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  6. 
t.  ii.  p.  759.  i&schin.  in  Timarch.  p.  263.  *  Plat.  Politic, 
i.  it.  p;  !290.  '  Harpocr.  Hesych.  et  Etymol.  Magn.  in  T^sf^f, 
Poll.  lib.  8.  §  108. 
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them  irtto  the  mysteries,  of  which  they  art  the  guar- 
dxmtf  and  obliges  them,  previous  to  h^iig  fteeivM, 
tx^  take  an  oath,  by  which  th^y  solemnly  affirm  thbt 
they  h^ve  always  lived  in  the  greatest  ptirity,  and 
spotless  from  all  intercourse  with  man/ 

The  revenues  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
prints  and  temples  are  derived  from  different  sources*.' 
A  tenth  part  of  all  penalties  and  confiscations  is  al- 
ways deducted  for  Minerva,  and  a  fiftieth  for  the  other 
deities,*'  A  tenth  of  all  the  spoils  taken  firom"  the 
enemy  is  likewise  consecrated  to  the  gods.*  In  each 
teihple,  t^o  officers,  known  by  the  name  of  PaAsites, 
have  the  right  of  exacting  a  measure  of  barley  from 
lihe  diflTerent  landholders  of  the  district:*  in  a  word, 
t^ere  are  few  temples  which  do  n6t  possess  houses 
and  states.* 

These  revenues,  to  which  may  be  added  the  ofTer- 
•ings  bf  individuals,  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  temple/  Itiey  are  employed  for  thfe 
reparation  and  decorations  of  the  holy  places,  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  sacrifices,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  priests,  Svho  almost  a:ll  have  sfalaries,*  are 
provided  with  lodging,  ^and  entitled  to  certain  pei'qui- 

*  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  p.  873.  *  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell. 
Lettr.  t.  Kyili.  p.  66.  ^  DemOstht  i&Tiinocr.  p.  791.  Xea. 
Hist.  Grseo.  lib»  1.  p.  449.  "^  Demosth.  lb.  Sophocl.  Ttach. 
.▼«  166.  Harpocr.  in  ^K»ur.  ^  Crate&>  ap«  Athen.iib.  6. «.  6. 
p.  235.  *  PlAt.  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  p.  769.  Harpoon  in  kit*  fM^, 
Manssac.  ibid.  THylor^  in  Maxnor.  Sand.  p.  64.  Chandkr.  Iilr 
^rJpt.  part  2.  p.  7S.  '  Aristot  Politic,  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  p.  498. 
ClijAAdl.  in&cript.  not.  page  kv.  &c.  <  iE^8chin.4ndtesiph. 
p.  430. 
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^ites  from  every  victim.  Some  possess  a  more  cqu- 
siderable  revenue,  as  the  priestess  of  Minerva^  tp 
whom  a  measure  of  wheat,  another  of  barley^  and  an 
oboluis,  must  be  presented  as  often  as  any  person  die^^ 
or  a  birth  takes  place  in  a  family.^ 

Besides  these  advantages,  the  priests  have  an  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  right  of  asylum,  granted  not 
only  to  the  temples,  but  to  the  sacred  groves  in  which 
tkey  stand,  and  to  the  houses  and  chapels  within  ibok 
precincts.'  A  criminal  cannot  be  torn  from  thence^  nor 
even  prevented  from  receiving  his  subsistence.  This 
privilege,  as  offensive  to  the  gods  as  it  is  convenient 
to  their  ministers^  extends  even  to  detached  altars.^ 

In  Egypt  the  priests  form  the  first  class  of  the 
states  without  being  obliged  to  contribute  to  its  ne- 
cessities, though  the  third  part  of  the  landed  property 
be  set  apart  for.,  their  maintenance.  The  puri^  of 
Uieir  Hiannens,  and  the  austerity  of  their  lives^  secure 
them  Ae  confidence  of  the  people;  and  their  Jkngw- 
ledge  Ihat  of  the  sovereign,  whose  council  they  com- 
pose, and  who  must  he  either  taken  from  itheir  bod^r, 
or  have  become  a  member  of  it  before  he  ascends  tim 
tfardne.'^  Interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  dis- 
posers of  that  of  men,  exclusive  guardians  of  the 
seienees,  and  especially  of  the  secrets  of  medicine,"" 
the  power  they  enjoy  is.  boundless,  since  the  prejudices 

« 

*"  Ariitot.  (Scon.  lib.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  502.  *  Thucyd.  lib.U.  cap. 
X^  et  U4.  S^rab.  lib.  B.  p.  374.  Tacit  Annal.  lib.  4.  c.  14. 
*  Tbacyd.  Mb.  1.  c.  IW.  '  Plat,  in  Politic,  t.  ii.  p.  290.  Diod. 
Sif .  lib.  1.  p.  66.  Plttt.  de  Isid.  et  Qsir.  t.  ii.  p.  354.  "  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom. lib.  6.  p.  758.    La^rt.  lib.  3.  §  6. 
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and  weaknesses  of  men  are  under  their  absolute  di- 
rection. 

Those  of  Greece  have  obtained  honours ;  such  as 
distinguished  places  at  the  theatres.*^  All  mighty  if 
they  chose,  confine  themselves  to  the  functions  of 
their  sacred  ministry,  and  spend  their  days  in  pleasing 
indolence;^  but  many  of  them,  anxious  to  merit  by: 
their  aseal  the  respect  due  to  their  character,  have^ 
filled  the  most  important  and  burtbensome  offices  of 
the  republic,  and  served  it  in  armies,  and  in  embas- 
sies.' 

They  form  no  separate  and  independent  body,"^  noi: 
is  there  any  common  interest,  between  the  ministers 
of  different  temples ;  and  in  causes  which  personally 
respect  them,  they  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals. 

The  nine  archons,  or  supreme  magistrates,  watch  ^ 
over  the  public  worship,  and  are  always  at  the  head 
of  religious  ceremonies.  The  office  of  the  second, 
known  by  the  name  of  king,  is  to  prosecute  for  all 
offences  against  religion,  to  preside  at  the  public  sacri- 
fices, and  decide  all  contests  between  the  sacerdotal 
families,  on  the  subject  of  any  vacant  priesthood.'  The 
priests  may  indeed  direct  the  sacrifices  of  individuals.; 
but  if  in  these  acts  of  piety  they  happen  to  transgress . 
the  established  laws,  they  cannot  escape  the  vigilance 

'  Chandl.  Inscript.  part  9.  p.  73.     S.chel.  in  Arisioph.  Ran. 
▼.  399.        •  Isocr.  de  Permut.  t.  ii.  p.  410.       »  Hercwiot.  lib.  9. 
C.85.     Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  321.    Xcn.  Hist.  Graec.  p.  690.   Dc-^ 
mostii.  in  Neaer.  p.  880.         ^  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  Kvili.  p.  72.        '^  Plat,  in  Politic,  t.  ii.  p.  290.     Poll.  lib.  8.- 
c.  9.  §  90.     Sigon.  . 
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of  the  magistrates.  In  our  time^  we  have  seen  the 
high  priest  of  Ceres  punished,  by  order  of  government, 
for  having  .violated  these  laws  in  articles  apparently 
of  no  importance/ 

Next  to  the  priests,  we  must  place  those  sooth* 
sayers  whose  profession  is  held  in  honour  by  the  state, 
and  who  are  maintained  by  it  in  the  prytaneum.^ 
They  read  futurity  in  the  flight  of  birds,  and  in  the 
entrails  of  victims.  They  accompany  the  armies; 
and  oh  their  decision  not  unfrequently  depend  revo 
lutions  in  governments,  and  the  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign. They  are  found  in  every  part  of  Greece,  but 
'the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  £lis.  There,  for, 
many  centuries  past,  two  or  three  £BLmilies  have  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  the  art  of  predicting  events, 
and  of  averting  or  suspending  the  calamities  incident 
to  mortals.  Sometimes  their  answers  are  offered  for 
sale  to  the  best  bidders.* 

The  soothsayers  extend  their  ministry  still  farther, 
and  take  consciences  under  their  guidance.  They  are 
consulted  to  know  whether  certain  actions  ace  or  are 
not  conformable  to  the  divine  law.'  Some  I.  have 
seen  carry  their  fanaticism  even  to  gloomy  severity, 
and  who,  esteeming  themselves  the  guardians  of  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  heaven,  would  have  prosecuted 
their  father  to  death  were  he  guilty  of  a  murder .'^ 

'  Demosth.  id  Ne»r.  p.  88D.  *  Artstoph.  in  Pac.  v.  1064. 
Schol.  ibid.  "  iierodot  lib.  9.  c.33.  Pausan.  lib:  3.  c.  11. 
p.  «S9}  lib.  4.  c.  15.  p.  317  J  Ub.  6.  c.  2.  p.  454.  Ciccr.  de 
Dtvinat.  lib.  1.  c.  41.  t.  iii.  p.  34.  '  Plat,  in  Eutyphr.  t.  i,  p,  4. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.  5. 
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About  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  certain  men  ap- 
peared, who,  without  having  received  any  authority  from 
the  government,  set  themselves  up  as  interpret^s  of 
the  will  of  the  gods,  and  cherished  among  the  people 
«  credulity  they  either  did,  or  affected  to  possess,  wan- 
dering from  country  to  country,  menacing  all  nations 
with  the  wrath  of  heaven,  inventing  and  teaching  new 
rites  to  appease  it,  and  rendering  men  more  weak  and 
i^nhappy  than  they  are,  by  disseminating  terror  and 
remorse.  Some  owed  their  high  reputation  to  impos- 
ture, others  to  superior  knowledge  and  genius.  Amdi^ 
the  number  of  these  were  Abaris  of  Scythia,  Empedo- 
c\es  of  Agrigentum,  itnd  Epimenides  of  Crete.' . 

The  impressioQ  they  left  in  the  minds  of  men  has 
pierpetuated  the  reign  of  superstitbn.  The  people 
imagine  they  discover  manifest  tokens  of  the  will  of 
the  gods,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  in  eclipses, 
in  the  noise  of  thunder,  in  the  great  phsenomena  of 
nature,  in  the  most  fortuitous  events.  'Dreams,*  the 
unexpected  sight  of  certain  animals,^  a  convulsive 
motion  of  the  eyelids,*  a  tmgling  of  the  ears.^  sneez- 
ing,* a  few  words  casually  dropt,  and  a  variety  of 
the  most  indifferent  natural  effects,  are  become,  in 
their  idea,  so  many  fixtunate  or  tnauspicioui  &skem. 
Do  you  find  a  serpent  in  your  house  ?  ereet  an  altar 
on  the  very  spot.^    Do  you  see  a  kite  hovering  in  fte 

'  La^rt.  in  Epim.  lib.  1. 1  109.  Bruck.  Hist.  Phil.  t.  i.  page 
3f57.  *  Homer.  Uiad.  lib.  I.  w.  «S.  SophocL  Electr.  v.  436. 
^  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  16.  «  Theocr.  Idyl.  3.  v.  37.  *  JBlian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  IT.  *  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  731 .  *  Thfophr. 
ibid.    Terent.  ia  Phorm.  act  4.  seen.  4. 
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air  ?  fall  Instantly  upon  your  knees.'  Is  your  imagi- 
nation  disturbed  by  uneasineiss  or  malady  ?  it  is 
Emputo  who  has  appeared  to  you ;  it  id  a  phantom 
iltnt  by  Hecate,  which  assumed  all  sorti^  of  forms  in 
OTdfer  to  torment  the  wretehed.'* 

In  all  these  circumstances  recourse  is  had  to  the 
soothsayers  and  interpreters:*  and  the  remedies  they 
prescribe  are  as  chimerical  as  the  imaginary  mis- 

Some  of  l&ese  impostors  insinuate  themselves  into 
opulent  families,  and  avail  tbemt^ves  of  the  pre^ 
judices  of  weak  minds^^  They  pretend  t6  possess 
infitUibie  secrets  to  enchain  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
Th^f  promised  hold  out  likewise  three  advantages 
cxtremily  alluring  to  the  rich,  and  which  consists  in 
fortifying  them  against  remorse,  avenging  them  of 
tii^ir  enfemSis,  Und  ensuring  the  continuance  Of  their 
htippiness  beyond  the  grave.  The  prayers  and  expik- 
tid^s  they  praetide  on  thete  occasions  arisi  cotitained  in 
aricieht  titualdi  Which  beai*  the  named  of  Orpheus  and 
Musabus.^ 

Women,  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  follow  the 
same  traffic,*  and  go  from  house  to  house,  amohg  the 
podrei-  pebpte,  to  distribute  k  kind  of  initiation,  in 
whiidh  they  spriiikle  water  ori  the  initiated,  rub  him 
with  Mfittd  and  bran,  cldth'e  him  in  the  skin  of  ah  ani- 
itt&l,  iAd  kcc6mpany  these  tstirembnies  with  formularies 


'  Aristo|fth.  ia  Af.  v.  501.  ^  Id.  in  Ran.  v.  S95.  *  Theophr. 
Charact.  c.  16.  ^  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  p.  364.  *  Id.  ibid. 
"  DemoBth.  de  Cor.  p.  516.     La6rt.  lib.  10.  §  4, 
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read  out  of  their  ritual,  and  piercing  shrieks  that 
terriiy  and  awe  the  multitude. 

Enlightened  persons,  though  exempt  in  general 
from  these  weaknesses^  are  not  the  less  attached  to 
the  other  ceremonies  of  religion.  After  any  fortunate 
event  in  time  of  sickness,  or  the  smallest  danger,  at 
the  recollection  of  a  frightful  dream,  they  fail  not  tp 
offer  sacrifices,  and  often  build  chapels  in  their  houses, 
which  have  become  so  numerous,  as  to  induce  pious 
philosophers  to  wish  to  see  them  all  suppressed,  and 
that  individuals  might  offer  up  their  vows  to  heaven 
only  in  the  temples." 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  popular 
confidence  in  holy  ceremonies  with  tlie  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  sovereign  of  the  gods  ?  For  it  is  permit- 
ted to  consider  Jupiter  as  a  usurper,  who  expelled  his 
father  from  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  is  in  his 
turn  to  be  one  day  driven  from  it  by  his  son.  This 
doctrine,  maintained  by  the  sect  pf  the  pretended  dis- 
ciples of  Orpheus,*  has  been  boldly  adopted  by  JEs- 
chylus  in  a  tragedy  frequently  represented  and  ap- 
plauded, under  the  sanction  of  the  government.^ , 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  within  the  last 
century,  new  gods  have  been  introduced  among  .the 
Athenians.  I  should  add,  that,  within  the  same  period, 
incredulity  has  made  equal  progi'ess.  No  sooner  had 
the  Greeks  received  the  light  of  philosophy,  than  some 


•  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  p.  909.  •  Prod,  in  Plat.  lib.  5.  p. 
291 .  Mem.  de  F Acad,  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxiii.  p.  865.  »  Mn^ 
chyl.  m  Prom.  v.  200,  755  et  947. 
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« amongst  them,  astonished  at  the  irregularities  and  de- 
formities of  nature,  were  not  less  so  at  perceiving  it 
impossible  to  find  a  solution  of  them  in  the  shapeless 
system  of  religion  they  harf  hitherto  taken  for  their 
guide.  Doubts  succeeded  to  ignorance,  and  generated 
licentious  opinions,  embraced  with  avidity  by  youthful 
minds:**  but  their  authors  became  objects  of  the  pub- 
lic hatred.  The  people  alleged  that  they  had  shaken 
off  tht  yoke  of  religion  only  to  abandon  themselves  to  . 
their  passions  with  less  restraint;'  and  the  government 
believed  itself  called  upon  ,to  proceed  with  severity 
against  them.  The  following  are  the  arguments  urged 
in  justification  of  this  intolerance. 

Public  worship  being  prescribed  by  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws,*  and  thence  closely  connected  with 
the  constitution,  it  is  impossible  to  attack  religion 
without  endangering  that  constitution.  It  is  the  duty, 
therefore, .  of  the  magistrates  to  maintain  it,  and  to 
oppose  all  innovations  visibly  tending  to  its  destruc- 
tion. They  subject  not  to  censure  the  fabulous  his- 
tories of  the  ori^n  of  the  gods,  nor  philosophical 
opinions  concerning  their  nature,  nor  even  indecent 
pleasantries  on  the  actions  attributed  to  them  by  re- 
ligion :  but  they  prosecute  and  punish  with  death  the 
men  who  speak  or  write  against  their  existence ;  who 
contemptuously  break  their  statues;  or  those,  in  fine, 
who  violate  the  secret  of  the  mysteries  avowed  and 
protected  by  the  government. 


»  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  p.  SS6.       '  Id.  ibid.        '  Porphyr.  de 
Abstin.  lib.  4.  p.  380. 
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V 

Thus,  w^e  the  eternal  acte  of  piety  are4eft  (e 
the  regulations  of  the  prieats^  and  the  mugiatratfs 
possess  the  authority  necessary  to  maintain  religion, 
poets  are  left  at  liberty  to  fracne  new  genoalogies  for 
the  god^^  and  philosophers  to  discuss  th^  n^ost  deli^ 
cate  questions  concerning  the  eternity  of  inatter,  mi 
the  formation  of  the  universe/  provided  that,  m  the 
prosecution  of  these  subjects,  they  do  but  steer  ^le«r 
of  two  dangerous  rocks :  first,  they  must  be  careiul 
not  to  a4)proach  too  near  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
mysteries;  and,  secondly,  not  to  advance,  wiUiQut 
modifkation,  principles  which  would  necessctfily  inr 
volve  the  downfal  of  a  worship  established  from  timr 
immemorial.  la  both  these  cases  they  are  prosecuted 
as  guilty  of  impiety. 

This  accusation  is  the  more  formidable  to  imp^ 
cence,  as  it  has  more  than  once  been  employed  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  enmity  and  revenge,  and  easily 
kindles  the  fury  of  a  people,  whose  zeal  is  still  io<»re 
cruel  than  that  of  their  priest^  and  magistrates. 

£yery  citizen  may  stand  forth  as  an  accviser^  wed 
lodge  an  information  against  the  culprit  before  the 
second  of  the  archoc^,'  who  carries  the  cause  intp  the 
court  of  the  HeliastsB,  one  of  the  chief  tribunals  ^ 
Athens*  Sometimes  the  charge  is  made  i^  the  a«- 
^mbly  of  the  people.^  When  it  respec?ts  the  Riyster 
ries  of  Ceres,  the  senate  takes  cog^ance  of  it,  unless 
the  accused  chooses  to  bring  it  before  the  Eumol- 

'  Herodot.  lib.  12  c.  156.  Joseph,  in  Appion.  lib.  2.  p.  491. 
'  Plat.  Aristot.  &c.  «  PoU.  Hb.  8.  c.  9.^90.  '  Andoc.  de 
Myst.  p.  2.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  ?00. 
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pidas ;'  for  this  sacerdgt^  family,  attached  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  temple  of  tliat  goddess,  stiU 
Retains  a  jurisdiction  confined  in  its  exercise  to  th^ 
profanation  of  the  mysteries,  but  which  is  remarkably 
severe.  The  proceedings  of  the  Eumolpidss  are 
regulated  by  oral  laws,  of  which  they  are  the  inter- 
preters, and  which  deliver  over  the  criminal  not  only 
to  human  punishment,  but  to  the  vengeance  of  thje 
gods/  But  he  rarely  exposes  himself  to  the  rigour  pf 
this  tribunal. 

It  has  happened  that  the  accused  has  ^aved  his 
life  by  declaring  his  accomplices ;  but  he  is  still  ren- 
dered incapable  of  participating  in  sacrifices,  festivals, 
spectacles,  and  the  privileges  of  the  other  citizens*,^ 
This  mark  of  infamy  is  sometimes  acconipanied  with 
tremendous  ceremonies.  These  are  imprecations  which 
the  priests  of  the  different  temples  solemnly  pronounce 
by  order  of  the  magistrates.*'  Turning  towards  thp 
west,  and  shaking  their  purple  robes,  they  devote  to 
the  infernal  deities  the  criminal  and  his  posterity/ 
Froip  that  moment  the  furies  are  supposed  to  take 
possession  of  his  heart,  and  never  to  relax  their 
torments  but  with  the  total  extinction  of  hi^  race. 

The  sacerdotal  family  of  the  !Gup»olpidfl3  disf^i^y 
more  zeal  for  th^  maintenance  of  the  mysteries  ^  of 
Ceres,  than  is  manifested  by  the  other  priests  in  &VOW 
of  the  established  reli^on.    They  hav<e  been  some- 


*  Demosth.  in  Androt.  p.  703.  Uljiian.  j».  741^  *  I#ys.  in 
Andoc.  p,  108.  ^  Id.  ifaid.  p.  115.  -  ""  liir.  lib.  31.  c^p.  44. 
**  Lys  in  Andt)C.  p.  129. 
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times  known  to  prosecute  criminals  before  the  courts 
of  justice  ;•  yet  it  must  be  admitted  to  their  commen- 
dation, that,  on  certain  occasions,  far  from  seconding 
the  fury  of  the  people,  ready  to  massacre  on  the  spot 
individuals  accused  of  having  profaned  the  mysteries, 
they  have  insisted  that  they  should  be  tried  and  con- 
demned according  to  the  laws.'  Among  these  laws, 
there  is  one,  sometimes  carried  into  execution,  and 
capable,  doubtless,  of  checking  the  fury  and  injustice 
of  the  most  violent  enmities,  were  it  possible  to 
restrain  them.  By  this  law  it  is  ordained,  that  either 
the  accuser  or  the  accused  shall  suffer  death ; — ^^thc 
former,  if  he  fails  in  his  accusation ;  the  latter,  if  the 
crime  be  proved.* 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
principal  cases  in  which  the  Athenian  tribunals  have 
pronounced  sentence  against  the  crime  of  impiety, 
within  about  a  century. 

The  poet  -^schylus  was  accused  of  having,  in  one 
of  his  tragedies,  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  mysteries. 
His  brother  Amynias  endeavoured  to  move  the  com- 
passion of  the  judges,  by  showing  the  wounds  he  had 
received  at  the  battle  of  Salamis:  this  expedient 
would  probably  have  failed  in  its  effect,  had  not 
JEschylus  clearly  proved  that  he  had  not  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries.  The  people  were  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  tribunal  to  stone  him.^ 

*  Andocid.  de  Myst  p.  15.  '  Lys.  in  Andoc.  p.  ISO.  '  Ab- 
docid.  de  Myst.  p. 4.  *  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  S.  t.  ii.  p.  29- 
MliAn.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  19.  Clem.  Alex  Strom,  lib.  S.  c.  4. 
t.  i.  p.  461. 
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The  philosopher  Diagoras,  of  Melos,  accused  of 
revealing  the  mysteries,  and  denying  the  existence  of 
the  gods,  saved  himself  by  flight.  Rewards  were 
offered  to  any  person  who  should  deliver  him  up  alive 
or  dead;  and  the  decree  that  branded  him  with 
infamy  was  engraven  on  a  brazen  column.^ 

Protagoras,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sophists  of 
liis  time,  having  begun  one  of  his  works  with  these 
words:  "I  know  not  whether  there  be  gods,  or 
whether  there  be  not;"  was  criminally  prosecuted, 
and  obliged  to  fly.  His  writings  were  sought  for  in 
private  houses,  and  burnt  in  the  forum.^ 

-  Prodicus,  of  Ceos,  was  condemned  to  drink  poi- 
son, for  having  asserted  that  men  had  placed  among 
the  number  of  the  gods  all  objects  from  which  they 
derived  utility ;  such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  foun- 
tains, &c.' 

The  faction  which  opposed  Pericles  not  daring 
openly  to  attack  him,  resolved  to  effect  his  ruin  by 
(indirect  means.  He  was  the  friend  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  admitted  one  Supreme  Intelligence.  In  virtue  of 
a  decree  enacted  against  all  who  deny  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  Anaxagoras  was  dragged  to  prison.  On 
his  trial  he  had  only  a  few  more  suffrages  in  his 
favour  than  his  accuser^  and  for  these  he  waa  indebted 
to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  Pericles,  who  sent  him  out 


'Lys.  in  Andoc.  p.  111.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  y.  3123.  Id. 
inAv.v.  1073.  Schol.  ibid.  *  ^  La«rt.  lib.  9.  c.  5«.  Joseph, 
in  Appion.  lib.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  493.  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.L.  c.  S3. 
t.  ii.  p.  416.  *  Cicer.  ibid.  c.  49.  t.  ii;  p.  439.  Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Phys.  lib.  9.  p.  559.     Suid.  in  n^o^. 
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of  Athens.  But  for  the  influence  6f  his  patix>n,  the 
most  religious  of  philosophers  would  have  been 
stoned  to  death  as  an  atheist "" 

At  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  at  the 
moment  that  Alcibiades  was  embarking  the  troops 
under  his  command,  the  statues  of  Mercury,  placed  in 
different  quarters  of  Athens,  were  found  all  mutilated 
in  one  night."  The  whole  city  was  instantly  thrown 
into  consternation.  Views  of  a  more  profound 
nature  were  imputed  to  the  authors  of  this  iuh- 
piety,  which  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  faction. 
The  people  immediately  assembled:  aiiid  witnesses 
appeared  who  charged  Alcibiades  with  disfiguring  the 
statues,  accusing  him  at  the  same  time  with  celebratr 
ing  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  in  private  houses,*  with 
the  companions  of  his  debaucheries.  The  soldiers, 
however,  loudly  taking  the  part  of  their  general,  his 
triial  was  suspended  for  that  time :  but  sciarcely  had 
he  landed  in  Sicily,  before  his  enemies  resumed  the 
charge,'  informers  multiplied,  and  the  prisons  wer# 
iilled  with  citizens  devoted  to  destruction  by  injustice. 
Several  were  put  to  death,  and  others  escaped  only 
by  flight.^ 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  an  incid^t 
occurred,  that  evinces  the  excess  to  which  the  people 
carry  their  blind  resentment.  One  of  the  witnesses 
being  interrogated  by  what  means  he  could  distin- 

"^  Hcrmip.  et  Hieron.  ftp.  La^rt.  1.  S.  §  13.  Plut.  de  Profect. 
t.  ii.  p.  84.  Euseb.  Prep.  Evangel,  lib.  14.  c.  14.  *  Plat,  in 
Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  200.  •  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  3.  ^  Plut.  ibid.  p.  SOJ . 
**  Andoc.  ibid. 
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guish  the  persons  in  question  in  the  nighty  answered  : 
By  the  light  of  the  moon.  It  was  proved,  however, 
that  there  was  then  no  moon ;  yet  this  glaring  perjury, 
which  filled  eviary  honest  citizen  with  dismay/  only 
served  to  increase  the  fury  of  the  people. 

Alcibiades,  summoned  before  this  unworthy  tri- 
bunal, when  on  the  point  of  making  himself  master 
of  Messina,  and  perhaps  of  all  Sicily,  refused  to  make 
his  appearance,  and  was  condemned  to  die.  His 
estates  were  sold,  and  the  decree  proscribing  him  and 
branding  his  name  with  infamy,  was  engraven  upon 
a  colUmD.'  The  priests  of  all  the  temples  had  orders 
to  pronounce  against  him  the  most  horrible  impreca- 
tions; and  all  obeyed,  except  the  priestess  Theano, 
whose  answer  was  more  worthy  of  being  preserved  on 
a  column  than  the  popular  decree :  **  I  was  appointed 
to  my  office,"  said  she,  "  to  procure  for  men  the  bles- 
sings, and  not  to  pronounce  on  them  the  curses,  of 
heaven."* 

Alcibiades  having  offered  his  services  to  the  ene^ 
mies  of  his  country,  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the 
very  brink  of  ruin.  When  they  found  it  at  length 
necessary  to  recal  him,  the  priests  of  Ceres  opposed 
his  return,*  but  were  at  last  constrained  to  absolve 
him  from  the  imprecations  with  which  they  had 
loaded  him ;  the  chief  of  the  sacred  ministers,  how- 
ever,  artfully   expressed    himself   in   the    following 


'  Put.  in.  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  201.  •  Ncp.  in  Alcib.  c.  4.  '  Plat, 
ibid.  p.  902.  Id.  Quaest.  Rom.  t.  ii.  p.  275.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  8. 
C.53. 
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remarkable  terms :  "  I  have  not  cursed  Alcibiades,  if 
he  were  innocent.*^ 

Some  time  after  occurred  the  prosecution  against 
Socrates,  in  which  religion  was  only  the  pretext,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  demonstrate. 

Nor  are  the  Athenians  more  indulgent  to  the 
crime  of  sacrilege.     The  laws  punish  this  offence 
with  death,  and  deprive  the  -  body  of  the  criminal  of 
the.  rites  of   sepulture.^     This   punishment,   which 
some, philosophers,  in  other  respects  enlightened,  do 
not  consider  as  too  severe,*  is  extended,  by  the  false 
zeal  of  the  Athenians,  even  to  the  slightest  trains- 
gressions.     Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  citizens  have 
been  condemned  to  die,  some  for  having  pulled,  up  a 
shrub  within  the  precincts  of  a  sacred  wood ;  and 
others  for  having  killed  I  know  not  what  bird,  con- 
secrated to  -^sculapius.*     But  I  shall  relate '  a  still 
more  dreadful  instance  of  severity.     A  leaf  of  gold 
having  fallen  from  the  crown  of  Diana,  was  picked 
up  by  an  infant.     The  child  was  so  very  young,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  trial  of  his  discernment. 
The  leaf  of  gold,  therefore,  with  some  dice,  some 
play- things,  and  a  large  piece  of  money,  were  pre- 
sented to  him ;  and  the  child  having  given  the  pre- 
ference to  the  money,  the  judges  declared  this  to  be  a 
sufficient  proof  of  his  capacity  of  guilt,  and  caused 
hiip  to  be  put  to  death.** 

«  Plut  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  «10.        ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  497. 
Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  854.        •  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  5. 
c.  17.        Md .  ibid.  c.  16.     PoU.  lib.  9.  c.  6.  (  75. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Journey  through  Phocis,* — The  Pythian    Games. —  The 
Temple  and  Oracle  of  Delphi, 

I  SHALL  frequently  speak  of  the  festivkls  of  Greece ; 
I  shall  often  return  to  those  august  solemnities 
which  unite  the  various  nations  of  this  happy  coun- 
try. As  they  all  have  many  striking  features  of  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  I  may  possibly  be  re- 
proached  with  retracing  the  same  pictures.  But  what 
are  the  narratives  of  the  writers  who  recount  to  us  the 
wars  of  nations,  but  an  uniform  succession  of  scenes 
of  blood  and  slaughter?  and  what  pleasure  can  we 
derive  from  descriptions  that  exhibit  men  only  in  the 
convulsions  of  fury  or  despair  ?  Is  it  not  a  more  use- 
fill  and  more  pleasing  task  to  follow  them  in  the  hour 
of  peace  and  liberty ;  in  those  combats  which  exhi- 
bit and  expand  their  mental  powers  and  their  personal 
graces;  in  those  festivals  in  which  taste  displays  all 
its  resources,  and  pleasure  all  its  charms  ? 

Those  moments  of  happiness,  so  wisely  ^contrived 
to  suspend  national  animosities,""  and  invite  individu- 
als to  forget  their  sorrows ;  those  moments  so  pleasing 
in  anticipation  from  the  hope  of  seeing  them  renewed, 
and  so  delicious  from  the  impression  that  perpetuates 

•  •  •  ■ 

*  See  the  map  of  Phocis.        Isocr.  in  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  139. 
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them  in  the  mind  when  they  are  past  and  gone  ;  those 
rapturous  moments  I  have  more  than  once  enjoyed ; 
and,  I  freely  confess,  have  shed  tears  of  delight,  at 
the  sight  of  thousanda  of  my  fellow-creatures,  united 
by  the  same  interest,  abandoning  themselves  in  con- 
cert to  the  most  lively  joy,  and  giving  free  course  to 
those  affecting  emotions  which  form  the  sublimest 
spectacle  to  a  soul  endowed  With  sensibility.  Such  is 
the  scene  presented  by  the  Pythian  games,  celebrated 
every  four  years  at  Delphi  in  Phocis. 

We  set  out  from  Athep^  about  the  end  of  tife 
month  Elaphebolion,  in  the  third  ye^r  of  the  10^ 
Olympiad. ''^  We  repaired  to  the  isthmus  of  ConQth^ 
and  there,  embarking  at  Pagse,  entered  the  gulf  of 
Crissa,  the  very  day  the  festival  coipmenced.t 

Preceded  and  followed  by  a  great  ii^umber  of  light 
vessels,  we  made  the  harbour  of  Cirrl^,  a  small  town 
situated  at  the  foot  pf  Mount  Cirphis.  Between  this 
mount  and  Pamg^sus  runs .  a  long  valley,  in  which 
chariot  and  horse  races  are  held.  The  Plistus  flows 
through  it  amidst  pharming  meadows,"^  which  wer$ 
tbc^i  ^pamelled,  wi|b  aU  the  variQus  colours  of  th^ 
Bpring«  Aftfr  visiting  the  Hippodromus,''  we  took 
one  of  the  paths  leading  to  Delphi.;}:       . 

*  The  beginning  of  April  in  the  year  36.1  before  Christ, 
f  These  games  were  celebrated  in  the  third  year  of  each  Olym- 
piad>  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  Munychion^  which  in  the 
year  I  have  chosen  began  on  the  14th  of  April.  (Corsin.  Diss. 
Agonist,  in  Pyth.  Id.  Fast.  Att.  t.  ill.  p.  287.  Dodwell  de 
Cycl.  p  719..)  *  Pind.  Pyth.  od.  10.  v.  23.  Argum.  Pyth.  p, 
163.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  p.  817.  'Pausan.  ibid.  cap.  37.  p.  893. 
i  See  the  plan  of  Delphi  and  its  enviroo/s. 
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The  city  presented  itself  to  our  view  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain/ 
Already  we  discovered  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  that 
prodigious  quantity  of  statues  which  are  scattered,  in 
every  various  direction,  through  the  edificea  that  em- 
bellish the  town.  The  gold,  with  which  most  of  them 
are  covered,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  shone 
with  a  refulgence  that  was  visible  at  a  great  distance.^ 
At  the  same  time  were  seen,  slowly  advancing  in  the 
plain  and  over  the  hills,  processions  composed  of 
Imjts  and  girls,  which  seemed  to  dispute  with  each 
^lier  the  palm  of  magnificeiice  and  beauty.  From  the 
mountain  heights,  and  from  the  sea  coasts,  an  im- 
mense multitude  were  all  hurrying  towards  Delphi; 
and  the  serenity  of  the  day,  joined  to  the  mildness  of 
the  air  in  this  climate,  added  new  charms  to  the 
pleasing  impressions  made  on  our  senses  from  every 
quarter. 

Parnassus  is  a  chain  of  mountains  stretching 
towards  the  north,  and  on  the  southern  side  ter- 
minating in  two  points,  under  which  stands  the 
city  of  Delphi,  which  is  only  sixteen  stadia  in  circum-' 
ference.*^*  It  is  not  defended  by  walls,  but  by  preci-^ 
pices,  which  environ  it  on  three  sides.'  It  is  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Apollo ;  and  with  the  worship 
of  this  god  is  united  that  of  some  other  deities,  who 
are  termed  the  associates  of  his  throne.     These  are 


'  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  418.  «  Justin,  lib.  34.  c.  7.  ^  Strab. 
lib.  9.  p.  418.  *  A  little  more  than  a  mile  and  three  quarters. 
1  Justin,  lib.  24.  c.  6.. 
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Latona,  Diana,  and  Minerva-Providens :  their  tem- 
ples are  at  the  entrance  of  the  city.  - 

We  stopped  for  a  moment  at  that  of  Minerva, 
and  saw,  in  the  inside,  a  golden  buckler  presented  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia ;  and  without,  a  large  brazen 
statue  consecrated  by  the  citizens  of  Marseilles,  in 
Gaul,  in  commemoration  of  advantages  gained  by 
them  over  the  Carthaginians.^  After  passing  near 
the  gymnasium,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of 
the  Castalian  fountain,  the  sacred  waters  of  which  are 
used  to  purify  both  the  ministers  of  the  ailtars,  and 
the  votaries  who  come  to  consult  the  oracle.*  From 
thence  we  ascended  to  a  temple,  situate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,"  which  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  in- 
closure,  filled  with  precious  offerings  made  to  the  iJi- 
vinity. 

Nations  and  kings  who  receive  favourable  answm, 
gain  victories,  or  are  delivered  from  impending  mis- 
fortunes, think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  erect,  at  this 
place,  monuments  of  their  gratitude.  Individuals 
crowned  at  the  public  games  of  Greece,  and  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  eminently  useful  to  their  country, 
or  rendered  illustrious  by  their  genius  or  abilities, 
have  monuments  erected  to  their  honour.  Here  the 
traveller  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  people  of  he-* 
roes,  and  reminded  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
history.  Here  the  art  of  sculpture  shines  with  greater 
splendor  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece. 


^  Pausan.  lib.  10.  p.  817-        ^  £urip.  in  Ion.  v.  94.    Hdiod. 
iEthiop.  lib.  2.  p.  107.        "  Fausan.  lib.  10.  p.  818. 
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As  we  were  about  to  begin  our  examination  of  this 
immense  collection  of  sacred  riches^  a  Delphian, 
named  Cleon,  offered  his  services  to  us  as  a  guide. 
He  was  one  of  those  interpreters  of  the  temple, 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  satisfy  the  eager  curiosity 
of  straiigers."  But  as  Cleon,  by  continually  expatiat- 
ing on  the  most  unimportant  details,  exhausted  more 
than  once  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  our  patience, 
I  shall  abridge  his  recital^  and  frequently  expunge 
the  marvellous  with  which  he  delighted  to  embellish 
his  narrations. 

The  first  object  we  saw,  on  entering  the  enclosure,' 
was  a  superb  brazen  bulL  This  bull,  said  Cleon, 
was  sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  and  is  the 
work  of  Theopropus  of  iBgina.  The  nine  statues 
you  next  see  were  presented  by  the  Tegeat®,  after 
they  had  vanquished  the  Lacedsemonians ;  among 
them  you  discover  Apollo,  Victory,  and  the  ancient 
her<!>es  of  Tegea.  Those  opposite  to  them  were  given 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  Lysander  had  defeated 
the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ephesus.  The  seven  first  re- 
present Castor  and  Pollux,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Dianil, 
and  Lysander,  who  is  receiving  a  crown  from  the 
hand  of  Neptune  ;  the  eighth  is  for  Abas,  who  was 
soothsayer  in  the  army  of  Lysander ;  and  the  ninth 
for  Hermon,  pilot  of  the  galley  commanded  by  the 
general.  Lysander  having  some  time  after  gained  a 
second  naval  victory  over  the  Athenians,  at  JEgos 

"  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  395.  Lacian.  in  Philopseud. 
§  4  t.  iii.  p.  32.  Id.  in  Calumn.  p.  133.-  ">  Fausai).  lib.  10.  c. 
9.  p.  818. 
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Potamos>  the  Lacedaemonians  immediately  sent  to 
Delphi  the  statues  of  the  principal  officers  of  their 
armyi  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  allied  troops.  They 
are  twenty  eight  in  number ;  you  see  them  behind 
those  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.^ 

That  horse  in  brass  is  a  present  of  the  Argiyes. 
The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  informs  you,  that  the 
statues  which  surround  it  are  the  produce  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians,  by 
the  Atiienians,  in  the  plains  of  Marathon.  They  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  all  by  the  hand  of  Phidias. 
Observe  with  what  sublimity  he  has  exhibited  to  us 
Apollo,  Minerva,  Theseus,  Codrus,  and  several  of 
those  ancient  Athenians,  who  merited  the  honour  of 
giving  their  names  to  the  tribes  of  Athens.  Mihiades, 
who  gainad  the  battle,  shines  conspicuous  amidst  these 
gods  and  heroes.** 

The  nations  that  make  such  offerings,  frequently 
add  to  the  images  of  their  generals  those  of  their 
kings,  and  individuals  who  have  gained  1o  themselves 
iinmortal  ^ory.  You  have  another  example  of  this 
in  that  groupe  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  statues,  conse- 
crated by  the  Argives  at  difierent  periods,  and  for  dif- 
ferent victc»riea.  This  is  the  statue  of  Danaus,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  kings  of  Argos ;  tliis,  of  Hy- 
permneatra,  his  daughter  ;  that  other,  of  his  son-in- 
law  Lynceus.  Here  are  the  principal  chiefs  who  fol- 
lowed Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  m  the  first  Theban 

.  ^  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c  ».  p.  818.     Plat,  in  Lysand.  t.  i.  p.  443. 
^  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  10.  p.  8!il. 
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war ;  there  the  leaders  who  distii^uished  themselves 
in  the  second :  here  you  see  Diomedes,  Stbenelus, 
and  Amphiaraus  in  his  car,  with  bis  kinsniam  Baton, 
who  is  holding  the  reins/ 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  a  single  step,  without 
being  stopped  by  master-pieces  of  art.  Those  horses 
in  brass,  those  dejected  captives,  arb  the  work  of 
Ageladas  of  Argos,  and  a  present  from  the  people  of 
Tareiitum  in  Italy.  This  fi^re  represents  Triopas, 
the  founder  of  the  Cnidians  in  Caria ;  tho$e  slalues  of 
Latona,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  shooting  their  arrows 
against  Tityus,  are  an  offering  of  the  same  pieople. 

This  portico,  in  which  so  many  beaks  of  ships  and 
brazen  bucklers  are  suspended,  was  built  by  the  Athe- 
nians-* There  is  the  rock  oh  which  an  ancient  sibyl, 
named  Herophila,  is  said  to  have  pronounced  her 
oracles.^  That  statue  with  a  breast-plate  and  coat  of 
mail  was  sent  by  the  pec^le  of  Andros,  and  represents 
their  founder  Andreus.  The  Phccians.  have  con- 
secrated this  Apollo,  as  w^U  as  this  Minerva,  and 
timt  Diana ;  the  people  of  Pharsalos  in  Thessaly ,  that 
eipestrian  i^tatue  of  Achilles ;  the  Macedonians,  thift 
Apollo  who  is  holding  a  hind ;  the  Cyreneans,  that  oar 
in  which  Jupiter  appears  with  all  the  majesty  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  gods;"*  and,  lastly,  the  conquerors  at 
Salamis,  that  statoie  twelve  cubits  high,*  holding  an 
ornament  of  a  ship,  which  you  see^  near  the  gilded 
statue  of  Alexander  the  First,  king  of  Macedon.'' 

'Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  10.  p.  822.  •Id.  c.  11.  p.  8«5. 
*  Id.  c.  12.  p.  825.  ■  Id.  e.  13.  p.  829.  *  17  French  feet  (or 
18  English).        » Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  121. 
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Among  this  prodigious  number  of  monuments 
have  been  erected  several  small  edifices,  to  which  na- 
tions and  individuals  have  transmitted  considerable 
sums,  either  as  offerings  to  the  god,  or  by  w^y  of  de- 
positing them  in  a  place  of  safety.  When  they  are 
only  intended  as  a  deposit,  care  is  taken  to  inscribe 
•the  name  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  treasure  belongs, 
that  they  may  have  recourse  to  it  in  case  of  need/ 

We  visited  the  treasuries  of  the  Athenians,  the 
Thebans,  the  Cnidians,  the  Syracusans,  &c.'  and  were 
convinced  that  report  had  not  exa^erated  when  it  was 
affirmed,  that  we  should  find  more  gold  and  silver  at 
Delphi  than  is  contained  probably  in  all  the  rest  of 
Greece. 

In  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians,  among  other 
singularities,  we  saw  a  golden  book  presented  by  a 
woman  named  Aristomache,  who  had  won  the  prize 
of  poetry  at  the  Isthmian  games.'  They  showed  us, 
in  that  of  the  Siphnians,  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  the 
produce  of  the  mines  they  worked  formerly  in  their 
island  ;^  and  in  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Acanthus, 
some  iron  obelisks,  presented  by  Rhodope  the  cour- 
tezan.'' Is  it  possible,  exclaimed  I,  that  such  an  offer 
could  have  been  acceptable  to  Apollo  }  Stranger,  said 
a  Greek,  whom  I  did  not  know,  to  me.  Were  the 
hands  .  that  raised  these  trophies  more  pure  ?  You 
have  just,  i^ead  on  the  gate  of  the  asylum  in  which 


'  Xen.  Exped.  Cyr.  lib.  5.  p.  349.  '  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  11. 
p.  823.  *  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  675.  ^  Pautan.  lib. 
10.  c.  11.  p.  823.        *  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  400. 
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we  now  are:  The  INHABITANTS  of  Acanthus 
VANQUISHERS  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  ;**  and  elscwhcre, 
The  Athenians  vanquishers  of  the  Corin- 
thians ;  The  Phocians  of  the  Thessalians  ; 
The  Orneat^e  of  the  Sicyonians,  &c.  These 
inscriptions  were  written  with  the  blood  of  a  million 
of  Greeks.  The  god  is  surrounded  only  with  monu- 
ments of  our  folly  and  madness ;  *  and  you  are  asto- 
nished that  his  priests  should  accept  the  offering  of  a 
courtezan  1 

The  richest  of  all  the  treasuries  is  the  Corinthian. 
In  that  is  preserved  the  greater  part  of  the  offerings 
made  by  different  princes  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  We 
there  found  the  sumptuous  presaits  of  Gyges  king 
of  Lydia,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  six 
large  craterae  of  gold,*  of  the  weight  of  thirty  ta- 
lents.^f 

The  liberality  of  this  prince,  said  Cleon  to  us;  was 
entirely  eclipsed  by  the  munificence  of  Croesus,  on«  of 
his  successors,  who,  on  consulting  the  oracle,  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  answer  he  received,  that  he  sent 
to  Delphi,  1st,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  semi- 
plinths  if  of  gold,  a  palm  thick;  most  of  them  six 
palms  in  length,  and  thfee  broad ;  each  weighing  two 

*  Plut.  in  Lysand.  t.  i.  p.  433;  •  Plut.  de  Pyth.  ut  supra. 
*  The  craterfB  were  large  vases  in  the  shape  of  cups^  in  which 
the  ancients  mixed  their  wine  and  water.  '  Herodot.  lib.  1. 
c.  14.  t  See>  as  well  respecting  this  article  as  the  following, 
the  table  of  Attic  weigh ts,  aqd  note  XIX  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume. X  ^y  plinth  is  generally  underatoo<l  an  nrchitectural 
ornament,  consisting  of  a  member,  in  the  fo^rm  of  a  small  square 
tablet. 
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talerite,  except  four,  which  weighed  only  a  talent  aad 
a  half.  You  will  see  them  in  the  temple.  By  the 
maimer  in  which  they  were  disposed,  they  served. as  a 
base  for  a  lion  of  the  same  metal,  which  fell  down  at 
the  time  the  temple  was  burnt,  which  happened  a  few 
years  after.  You  have  it  before  your  eyes.  It  then 
weighed  ten  talents ;  but  since  it  has  been  damaged 
by  the  fire,  it  now  weighs  no  more  than  six  and  a 
half.« 

2dly.  Two  large  craterae,  the  one  of  gold,  weigh- 
ing eight  talents  and  forty-two  mihae ;  the  other  of 
siher,  containing  six  hundred  amphorae.  You  have 
seen  the  first  in  the  treasury  of  the  Clazomenians ; 
the  second  you  will  see  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple.'' 

3dy.  Four  silver  vases  in  the  shape  of  barrels, 
and  of  a  very  considerable  size.*  You  see  all  the  four 
in  this  place.^ 

4thly.  Two  large  ewers,  on^  of  gold,  the  other  of 
silver.^ 

5thly.  A  golden  statue,  representing,  it  is  said,  the 
woman  who  made  the  bread  of  this  prince.  The 
statue  is  three  cubits  high^  and  weighs  eight  talents.^ 

6thly.  To  these  offerings  Croesus  added  a  number 
of  silver  ingots,  the  necklaces  and  girdles  of  his  wife, 
and  other  not  less  valuable  presents. 


'Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  50.  Biod.  Sic.  lib.  W.  page  452. 
*  Herodot.'lib.  1.  c.  51.  ^  Plut.  in  Syll.  t.  i.  p.  459.  *  Herodot. 
lib.  1 .  c.  51.  J  Id.  ibid.  -  Id.  ibid.  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac. 
t.  ii.  p.  401. 
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Cleon  next  showed  us  a  golden  cratera  sent  by 
the  city  of  Rome,  in  Italy,  to  Delphi;**  and  after- 
wards the  necklace  of  Helen.°  We  enumerated  like- 
wise, iti  the  temple,  and  in  the  different  treasuries, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  phials  or  cups  of  gold,  each 
weighing  two  minae.^* 

All  these  treasures,  together  with  those  I  have  not 
mentioned,  amount  to  a  prodi^ous  sum,  of  which 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  fact. 
Some  time  after  our  journey  to  Delphi,  the  Phociaiis 
seized  on  the  temple,  and  the  gold  and  silver  which 
they  melted  into  bullion,  were  estimated  at  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  talents.'^f 

On  coming  out  of  the  Corinthian  treasury,  we 
continued  to  run  over  the  monuments  of  the  sacred 
precinct.  -  Here,  said  Cleon,  is  a  groupe  that  merits 
your  attention.  Observe  with  what  rage  Apollo  and 
Hercules  ^tre  disputing  for  a  tripdd ;  and  with  what 
earnestness  Latona  and  Diana  endeavour  to  restrain 
the  former,  and  Minerva  the  latter/  These  five  sta- 
tues, executed  by  three  artists  of  Corinth,  were  con- 
secrated in  this  place  by  the  Phocians/  This  tripod, 
ornamented  witiii  gold,  and  Supported  by  a  brazen 
dragon,  was  offered  by  the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of 
PlatflBa.*    The  Tarentines  of  Italy,  after  some  advan- 

*  Liv.  lib.  5.  c.  38.  Plut.  in  Camill.  t.  i.  p.  133.  ^  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  458.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  452.  *  2  pounds  3  ounces. 
^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  S6.  p.  453.  f  More  than  fiftj-four  millions 
of  livres  (or  above  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling).  ^  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  13.  p.  830.  '  Herodot. 
lib.  8.  c.  27.        •  Pausan.  lib.  \0.  c.  13.  p.  830. 
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tages  gained  over  their  enemies,  sent  those  equestrian, 
and  those  other  pedestrian  statues.  They  represent 
the  principal  chieftains  of  the  victors  and  the  va^ar 
quished.**  The  brazen  wolf,  which  you  see  near  th© 
principal  altar,""  is  the  gift  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi ;  and  that  palm-tree,  and  this  Minerva,  of  the 
same  metal,  the  offering  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Minerva  formerly  was  gilt,  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  the 
palm-tree ;  but,  about  the  time  of  the  expedition  into 
Sicily,  some  ravens  gave  a  presage  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians,  by  plucking  off  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  and 
piercing  the  buckler  of  the  goddess.^ 

As  we  seemed  to  entertain  some  doubt  respecting 
this  fact,  to  corroborate  it  Cleon  added :  Why,  was 
aot  this  column,  which  stood  near  the  statue  of  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  thrown  down  the.  very  day  of  the 
death  of  that  prince  ?  Did  not  the  eyes  fall  out  from  the 
statue  of  that  Spartan,  a  few  days  before  he  perished 
at  the  battle  of  Leuctra?*"  and,  about  the  same  time, 
did  not  the  two  golden  stars  which  Lysander  had  de« 
dicated  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux  disappear  ?* 

These  examples  had  such  an  effect  upon  us,  that, 
to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  with  others,  vye  resolved 
to  leave  Cleon  in  peaceable  possesi^ion  of  his  fables. 
Mark  well,  continued  he,  the  marble  that  covers  the 
ground  on  which  you  tread.   This  is  the  central  point 


•  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  13.  p.  830.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  14.  p.  832. 
y  Plut.  in  Nic.  t.  i.  p.  531.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  15.  p.  834.  *Plut. 
de  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  397.  '  Cicer,  de  Divin.  lib.  1.  c.  34. 
t.  iii.  p,  29. 
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t)f  the  whole  earth ;  *"  the  point  that  is  equidistant  from 
the  places  where  the  sun  rises,  and  those  where  he  sets. 
It  is  said  that,  to  discover  this,  Jupiter  dispatched  two 
eagles  from  those  two  extremities  of  the  world,  which 
met  together  precisely  at  the  spot** 

Cleon  did  not  spare  us  a  single  inscription ;  but  prin** 
cipally  directed  our  attention  to  the  oracles  pronounced 
by  the  priestess^  which  are  studiously  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  public  i^  taking  care  to  lay  particular  stress 
on  such  as  had  been  justified  by  the  events 

Among  the  offerings  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  I  for* 
got  to  speak  of  a  large  silver  cratera,  sent  by  Alyattes^ 
the  base  of  which  still  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
Greeks/  perhaps  from  its  proving  the  recency  of  the 
arts  in  Greece.  This  base  is  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
a  tower,  and  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  top ;  it  is 
of  perforated  work^  and  several  animals  at  play  are 
sqen  through  the  foliage  with  which  it  is  ornamented  & 
The  different  parts  of  it  are  not  joined  by  nails ;  it  is 
one  of  the  first  works  in  which  solder  was  used^  It 
is  attributed  to  Glaucus  of  Chios,  who  lived  near  two 
centuries  ago,  and  first  discovered  the  secret  of  sol-> 
dering  iron» 

Our  attention  was  attracted  by  an  infinity  of  other 
monuments.     We  had  seen  the  statue  of  Gorgias  the 

^  Mschjh  in  Gho^ph.  v.  1036;  Eurip.  in  Orest.  v.  330  -,  in 
Phceoiss.  v.  244 3  in  Ion.  v.  3SS.  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  t.  iU 
p.  427.  *  Pausan .  lib.  10.  p.  SSS.  Pindar.  Pith.  4.  v.  6.  Schol. 
ibid.  Simh.  lib.  9.  p.  419.  Pl4it.  de  OrHc.  Def.  t.  ii.  p.  409; 
*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  4S8.  Vand.  de  Orac.  p.  138  et  175< 
"Herodot.  lib.  c.  35.  Pausan.lib.  10.  p.  834.  Pint,  de  Orac; 
Def.  t.  ii.  p.  436.    Hesegand.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  5.  p.  310. 
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rhetorician/  and  the  innumerable  statues  of  the  victoi* 
in  the  different  games  of  Greece.  But  if  the  eye  be 
struck  with  the  magnificence  of  such  a  quantity  of 
offerings  collected  together  at  Delphi,  it  is  liot  less 
astonished  at  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship;^ 
fer  almost  all  of  them  have  been  consecrated  in  the 
last  or  present  century,  and  were  in  general  executed 
by  the  noblest  sculptors  that  have  appeared  in  both 
ages. 

From  the  sacred  precinct,  wfe  entered  the  tem^e; 
which  was  built  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeatTS  ago,*"* 
the  ancient  one  having  been  destroyed  by  Sirb.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Amphictyorts  ;f  attd  Ate 
architect,  Spintharus  of  Corinth,  undertook  to  finish 
It  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  taleints.J  Thtee 
fourths  of  that  sum  were  raised  by  a  tax  on  tfee  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Greece,  and  ttre  other  fourth  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Delphi,  who,  in  order  to  furhSsh  theit 
ifiontingent,  made  a  collection  of  pious  donations  even 
lA  the  remotest  countries*  An  Athenian  family 
added  likewise,  at  its  own  expense^  several  embellish-' 
ments  not  in  the  original  plan.' 

'Henuip.  ap.  Athen.  Ub.  11.  c.  15.  p.  505.  Cicer.  de  Orat. 
lib.  3.  c.  S3,  t,  i.  p.  310.  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  18.  p.  842.  Valer. 
Max.  lib.  8.  c.  1 5.  in  extern.  <  Strab.  Ub.  9.  p.  419.  '^Mem. 
de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  iii.  p.  150.  *  About  the  year  513 
before  Christ.  f  These  were  deputies  from  difibrent  citieS/ 
Who  assembled  every  year  at  Delphi^  and  had  the  inspectioB  of 
the  temple.  I  shall  speak  of  them  hereafter.  X  1>600|0M 
lir res  *(66,666L  13s.  4d.)  3  but  the  talent  being  of  greater  Talue 
«t  thatr  time  than  afterwards,  something  may  be  added  to  ttiis" 
estimation.  <Herodot.  lib.2.  c.  180;  lib.  5.  c.  <S9.  Pansan. 
lib.  10.  p.  811. 
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The  edifice  i$  buUt  of  p.  y^ry  beautiful  stone,  but 
the  frontispiece  is  <>i  Parian  marble.  On  the  pedi"" 
ment  two  Atbeni^n  sculptors  have  represented  Diana^ 
L^lonm  ApoUo,  the  Muses,  Bacchus,  and  other 
diYinitieSi^  From  the  capitals  of  the  column  are  sus- 
pended several  kinds  of  gilded  armour^  ^d  especially 
bucklers  offered  by  the  Athenians  in  memory  Qf  the 
battle  of  Marathon.' 

The  vestibule  is  deciorated  with  paintings  which 
represent  the  battle  of  the  giants  and  the  gods,  the 
combat  between  Hercules  and  the  Hydra^  and  that  of 
fiellerophon  with  the  chimcera.*  We  see  there  like- 
wise a  number  of  altars^,'*  a  bust  of  Homers*  some  ves- 
sels of  iustral  water,^  and  other  large  vessels  for 
mixiilg  the  wine  and  water  made  use  of  in  libations."^ 
On  the  wall  are  inscribed  several  $hort  sentences^ 
some  of  which  afe  attributed  to  the  seven  Grecian 
sages.  Hiey  contain  moral  maxims,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  admooitij^qs  ^veo  by  the  §9ds  to  all 
who  come  to  woriship  them/  The  divinity  himself 
acems  to  say,  Kisrow  thyself.  Too  much  of 
i^oTHiNGi     Misfortune  ciosjELy  pvasui:s  thee* 

A  word  <rf  two  lettersj  placed  over  the  gate,  ha^s 
giyen  occasion  to  various  explanations  ;  but  the  most 
skilful  interpreters  discover  in  it  a  profound  meaning. 
Its  real  signification  is^  Thou  ART;«a  confession  of 

''Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  19.  p.  849.  ^  Id.  ibid.  yEschin.  in 
Ctesiph,  p.  446.  •»  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  190.  *  Id.  ibid.  v.  1186. 
*Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  19.  p.  857.  **  Heliod.  iEthiop.  ^  He- 
h>dot.  lib.  1.  c.  51 .  *  Plat,  in  Alcib.  t.  ii.  p.  124  et  129,  Id. 
In  Charm,  p.  164.  Xen.Memor.  lib.  4.  p»796.  Pausan.Iib.  10* 
p.  867.    Plin.  lib.  7.  c.  39.  p.  393. 
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the  nothingness  of  man,  and  aii  homage  worthy  of  the 
divinity,  to  whom  alone  appertains  existence.* 

In  the  same  place  we  read,  on  a  tablet  suspended 
on  the  wall,  these  words,  inscribed  in  large  characters  i 
Let  no  one  approach  these  places,  but  with 

PURE  HA^bS.^ 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  interior  riches  of 
the  temple;  they  may  be  judged  of  from  those  of  the 
outside.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  we  there  see  a 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  in  brass,  consecrated  by 
the  Amphictyons ;""  and  that,  amid  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  the  seat  in  which  Pindar  sang  the  hymns  he 
had  composed  in  honour  of  Apollo  is  preserved,  and 
shown  to  those  who  visit  the  temple.*  Such  circum- 
stances I  particularly  notice,  to  show  how  hi^ly 
genius  is  honoured  by  the  Greeks. 

Within  the  sanctuary  is  tlie  statue  of  Apollo,  in 
gold  ;^  and  that  ancient  oracle,  the  answers  of  wbiqh 
have  so  often  decided  on  the  fate  of  empires.  The 
discovery  of  this  was  made  by  accidents  Some  goats 
straying  among  the  rocks  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
approaching  a  fissure  in  the  earth  that  emitted  un- 
wholesome exhalations,  are  said  to  have  been  sud- 
denly affected  with  extraordinary  and  convulsive  mo- 
tions.' The  shepherds  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  flocking  to  see  this  prodigy,  breathed 


"  Plut.  de  EI.  t.  ii.  p.  384.  ^  Lucian.  de  Sacrif.  (  13.  t  i. 
p.  536.  Id.  in  Hermot.  §  11.  t.  i.  p.  750«  "  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16. 
p.  433.  '  Paasan.  lib.  10.  c.  94.  p.  858.  '  Id.  ibid.  '  Plut. 
de  Orac.  Def.  t.  ii.  p.  439.  Pausan.  ib.  c.  5.  p.  809.  Diod.  Sie^ 
lib.  16.  p.  497. 
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the  same  vapotir,  experienced  the  same  effects,  and, 
in  their  delirium,  pronounced  broken  and  unconnected 
phrases.  These  words  were  instantly  taken  for  pre- 
dictions, and  the  vapour  of  the  cavern  was  supposed 
to  b^  a  divine  breath  which  unveiled  the  secrets  of 
futurity.** 

Several  ministers  are  employed  in  the  temple. 
The  first  who  presents  himself  to  the  eyes  of  strangers 
is  a  young  man,  frequently  educated  from  his  earliest 
years  close  to  the  very  altar,  and  always  obliged  to 
live  in  the  most  scrupulous  continence.  It  is  his 
office  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness,  as  well  as  decora- 
tion^  of  the  holy  places.*"  As  soon  as  day  appears, 
he  repairs,  followed  by  the  persons  who  work  under 
his  orders,  to  a  little  sacred  wood,  to  gallier  branches 
of  laurel,  and  form  them  into  crowns,  which  he  affixes 
to  the  g^tes  and  walls,  and  hangs  rouijid  the  altars  and 
the  tripod,  whence  the  Pytlpa  pronounces  her  oracles; 
he  draws  water  from  the  fountain  Castalia,  to  fill  the 
vases  in  the  vestibule,  and  to  sprinkle  within  the 
temple ;  he  next  takes  bis  bow  and  quiver  to  chase 
away  the  birds  that  perch  upon  the  roof  of  the  edifice, 
or  on  the  statues  which  arp  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct 

The  functions  of  the  prophets  are  of  a  moi^  ex- 
alted kind;  th^  station  themselves  near  the  Pythia/ 
collect,  arrange,  and  interpret  her  answers,  sometimes 

•  Plin.  lib.  9.  c.  93.  p.  116.  *  See  note  XX  at  the  end  of 
the  Tolume.  *  Eurip.  in  Ion.  ▼.  95/  &c.  *  Van.  Dale^*de 
Orac.  p.  104.    Mem.  de  T Acad,  dea  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  ill.  p.  186. 
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committing  them  to  other  ministers,  who  put  them 
into  verse.** 

Those  who  are  called  sacred  persona  participate 
in  the  functions  of  the  prophets,  and  are  five  in  num^ 
bcr.  This  priesthood  is  perpetual  in  their  feniily, 
which  pretends  to  deduce  its  origin  from  Deucalion/ 
Women  of  an  advanced  age  are  employed  to  take 
care  that  the  sacred  fire  is  nev^  extinguished/  which 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  alive  with  the  wood  of  the 
fir-tree.*  A  number  of  sacrificers,  augurs,  soothsayers 
and  subordinate  officers,  add  majesty  and  solemhity  to 
the  worship  of  the  god,  and  scarcely  suffice  to  graiify 
the  eager  curiosity  of  strangers  who  resort  to  Delphi 
fi*om  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  sacrifices  ofTered  as  thanksgivings,  in 
expiation  of  faults,  dr  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  divinity,  there  are  others  which  must  precedie  the 
answer  of  the  oracle,  and  are  themselves  preceded  by 
various  ceremonies. 

While  we  were  listening  to  this  detail,  we  saw,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  in  what  is  called  the  sacred 
road,  a  great  number  bf  carriages  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  children,^  who,  as  soon  as  they  alighted, 
formed  their  ranks,  and  advanced  towards  the  temple, 
singing  hymns.  They  had  come  fi'om  Peloponnesus 
to  offer  to  the  god  the  homage  of  the  different  states 
that  inhabit  that  country.  The  Theoria,  or  procession 

*  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  t.  ii.  p.  40r.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  419, 
•Plut.  Quaest.  Grgec.  t.  ii.  p.  295.;  tt  de  Orac.  Def.  p.  458. 
^  JEschyl.  in  Choeph.  v.  1037.  Plut.  in  Num.  t.  i.  p.  66.  *  Plut. 
de  Jil.  t.  ii.  p.  385.         *  Plut.  Quaest.  Graec.  t.  ii.  p.  304. 
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af  the  Athenians,  soon  after  followed  them,  atid  was 
jBilP^eeded  by  deputations  from  several  other  cities, 
an^Oog  which  we  distinguished  that  of  the  isle  of 
Chiosi  coiRppsed  pf  one  hundred  boys.' 

In  piy  account  of  the  voyage  I  made  to  Delos,  I 
$hall  sp^ak  more  at  length  of  these  deputations,  of 
.  their  mogniiicence,  the  admiration  they  excite,  and  the 
lustre  they  ^dd  to  the  festivals  which  they  are  sent  to 
celebrate.  Those  who  now  came  to  Delphi,  ranged 
tbi^mialves  around  the  teipple,  presented  their  offer- 
ings, md  sang  hymns  accompanied  with  dances,  in 
honour  of  ApoUo.  The  chorus  of  the  Athenians  was 
fiardcularly  distinguished  by  th(|  harmony  of  their 
voices,  and  their  superior  knowledge  and  skilL^ 

Every  instant  disclosed  new  and  interesting  scenes. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  describe  them ;  or  represent 
tfaase  variotis  HiotiopSj  those  concerts,  those  shouts, 
those  august  ceremonies,  that  tumultuous  joy,  and 
tboae  rc^pidly  changing  spectacles,  which,  by  their 
ccmtira^ts,  gave  to  each  other  new  charms  ?  Wq  were 
hurried  Along  to  the  theatre,^  where  several  competi- 
tors in  poetry  and  music  w^e  to  dispute  the  prize. 
The  Amphictyons  presided  at  these  competitions ;  for 
theyi  at  various  times,  have  instituted  the  different 
games  celebrated  at  Delphi.""  They  superintend  them, 
pmserve  order,  ai^d  decree  the  laurel  to  the  victor.'' 

Several  poets  entered  the  Usts.    The  subject  of 

*  Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  27.  ^  Xen.  Mcmor.  lib.  8.  p.  766. 
*  P^jut.  Sypipos.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  638.  Pausan..  lib.  10.  c.  31. 
p.  877.  *  Pausan.  ibid.  p.  7.  p.  813.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  4«1. 
"  Pind.  Pyth.  4.  v.  118.    Schol.  ibid. 
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the  prize  is  a  hymn  to  Apollo/  which  the  author  him- 
self  sings,  accompanied  with  his  cithara.  Harmony 
of  Voice,  and  the  art  of  sustaining  it  by  melodious 
sounds,  have  such  in6uence  on  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  and  hearers,  that,  for  want  of  these  two  ad- 
vantages, Hesiod  was  formerly  excluded  from  the 
competition ;  whilst  other  authors,  by  uniting  them* 
in  an  eminent  degree,  have  obtained  the  prize,  though 
they  appeared  with  works  not  of  their  own  composi- 
tion.^  The  poems  we  heard  possessed  great  beautiesi 
and  that  which  received  the  crown  was  so  violently 
applauded,  that  the  heralds  were  under  the  necessity 
of  commanding  silence.  We  then  saw  the  players  on 
the  flute  advance. 

The  subject  usually  proposed  js  the  combat  of 
Apollo  with  the  serpent  Python,  and  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  in  the  composition,  that  the  five 
leading  circumstances  of  the  conflict  may  be  distin- 
guished ."*  The  first  part  is  but  a  prelude ;  the  action 
commences  in  the  second,  and  becomes  animated  and 
terminates  in  the  third ;  in  the  fourth  are  heard  the 
shouts  of  victory ;  and  in  the  fifth  the  hissings  of  the 
monster  before  he  expires/ 

No  sooner  had  the  Amphictyons  adjudged  the 
prize,  than  they  repaired  to  the  stadium,  where  the 
foot  races  were  ready  to  be^n.  A  crown  was  pro- 
posed for  those  who  should  run  the  prescribed  dis^ 


•Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  4«1.  >»  Pausan  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  813. 
<  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  491.  Argum.  in  Pyth.  Pind.  p.  16S.  Hesych. 
in  *AvaTt,        I  Strab.  ibid.    Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  10.  |  84. 
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tance  soonest;  another  for  those  who  should  run  it 
twice  ;  and  a  third  for  those  who  should  run  it  twelve 
times  without  stopping/  These  are  called  the  single, 
the  double,  and  the  long  course.  To  these  different 
exercises  succeeded  the  race  for  children,*  that  of  men 
armed,  wrestling,  boxing,"*  and  several  of  those  com- 
bats which  I  shall  more  particularly  describe  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Formerly  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a  sum  of 
money ;'  but  since  it  has  been  determined  to  confer 
higher  honours  on  them,  they  are  presented  only 
with  a  crown  of  laurel. 

We  supped  with  the  Theori,  or  deputies  of  the 
Athenians.  Some  of  them  proposed  to  consult  the 
oracle^  and  the  next  day  they  were  to  receive  an- 
swers to  their  questions.  For  the  oracle  can  be  ap- 
proached only  on  certain  days  of  the  year,  and  the 
Pythia  ascends  the  tripod  but  once  in  a  month/ 
We  determined  likewise  to  interrogate  it  in  our  turn, 
merely  from  a  motive  of  curiosity,  and  without  the 
smallest  confidence  in  the  answers  we  might  receive. 

During  the  whole  night,  the  youth  of  Delphi,  dis- 
persed about  the  streets,  sang  verses  in  honour  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  crowned.'  The  people  made 
the  air  ring  with  long  and  tumultuous  applauses,  and 
all  nature  seemed  to  participate  in  the  triumph  of  the 


*  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  BeU.  Lettr.  t.  iii.  p.  306 ;  t.  ix.  p.  386. 
<  Fausan.  Ub.  10.  c.  7.  p.  814.  "  Find.  Nem.  od.  6.  v.  60. 
Heliad.  ^thiop.  lib.  4.  p.  1S9.  *  Fausan.  ibid.  ^  Fiat. 
Qusest.  Grec.  t.  ii.  p.  ^92.  *  Find.  Nem.  od.  6.  v.  06.  Schol. 
ibid. 
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victory.  The  uymberles^  echoes  m  the  environs  of 
Parnassus^  suddenly  awakened  by  the  aouild  of  trunft^ 
pets,  resounded  their  notes  through  the  caverns  aild 
the  valleys,*  and  repeated  to  each  other,  and  bore 
afar  the  clamorous  expressions  of  the  public  joy. 

The  foUowiiig  day  we  repaired  to  the  temple,  gave 
in  our  questions  in  writing,^  and  waited  till  our  turn 
of  approaching  the  Pythia  was  decided  by  lot,""  No 
sooner  had  we  received  the  proper  notice,  thiol  we 
saw  her  pass  through  the  templ0>'^  ac^compaqi^d  by 
some  prophets,  bards,  and  saqf^  persons,  who  en- 
tered %\ith  her  into  the  sanctuary,  Melancholy  4nd 
dejected,  she  seemed  to  go  with  reluctance,  like  a 
victim  dragged  tx>  the  altar,  3h0  chewed  laurel,'  and, 
as  she  passed,  threw  into  the  sacred  i^e  some  leavea 
of  it  mixed  with  barley^meal  /  she  wore  a  wreath  of 
it  on  her  head^  and  her  brow  was  bound  with  a 
fillet.* 

Formerly  there  was  only  oiie  Pythia  at  Delphi ; 
but  since  the  oracle  has  become  more  frequeMldlf 
three  have  been  appointed  ;^  and  since  a  Tlxesysalian 
violated  one  of  the  priestesses,  it  was  decreed  that, 
they  should  be  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.'  They 
offidate  by- turns,  and  are  chosen  from  amongst  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ddphi.^    In  ge- 

•  Ju8tin.  lib.  24.  c.  6.  ^Aristoph.  Schol.  in  Plut.  v.  39. 
Tan  Dale  de  Orac.  p.  116.  *  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  419.  -ZEschyl. 
in  Eum.  v.  32.  ^  id.  ibid.  v.  42.  ♦  Lueian.  in  Bid.  Accus. 
§  1 .  t.  ii.  p.  792.  '  Plat,  de  Pyth.  Orac~  t.  ii.  p.  3^7.      Id.  de 

El.  p.  385.  '  Lucan.  Pharsal.  lib.  5.  p.  143  et  170.  '  Plut. 
de  Orac.  Def.  p.  414.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  428,  >  Burip.  in 
Ion.  V.  92. 
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neraiy  they  are  poor  girls  destitute  of  education  and 
experience,  of  unexceptionable  rinibrals,  but  a  very  li- 
mited understanding/  They  must  be  simply  dressed, 
avoid  the  use  of  perfumes,""  and  pass  their  fives  in  the 
practice  of  religious  exercises. 

A  number  of  strangers  were  assembled  to  consult 
the  oracle.  The  tetaple  was  surrounded  by  victims, 
bleeding  beneath  the  sacred  knife,  and  mingling  their 
cries  with  the  voice*  of  the  singers.  The  impatient 
desire  of  prying  into  futurity  was  marked  on  every 
countenance,  with  all  that  hope  and  fear  inseparable 
from  suspense. 

One  of  the  priests  undertook  to  prepare  us.  Af- 
ter being  thoroughly  purified  by  the  consecrated  wa- 
ter, we  offered  a  bull  and  a  she  goat.  To  indicate 
that  this  sacrifice  is  acceptable  to  the  gods,  it  Is  ne^ 
dassary  that  the  bull  should  readily  eat  the  flour  pr6- 
seiited  to  l^m,  and  that  the  limbs  of  the  goat  should 
palpitate  for  some  moments  after  cold  water  is  thrown 
on  th^m.**  No  reason  was  given  us  for  these  ce- 
remonies; but  the  more  inexplicable  they  are,  the 
more  do  they  inspire  veneration.  The  event  having 
provjBd  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  we  returned  into 
the  temple  with  our  te^de  crowned  with  lajarel,  and 
bearing  in  our  hands  a  branch  encirc^led  with  a  narrow 
fillet  of  white  wool.®  With  this  symbol  the  suppliants 
approach  the  altars. 


'Plut.dePytb.Orac.  t  ii.  p.  405.  "Id.  ibid.  p.  397. 

*  Plut.  de  Orac.  Def.  t.  ii.  p.  435  et  437.       •  Van  Dale  de  Orao. 
p.  114. 
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We  were  next  conducfed  into  a  chapel,  where,  at 
particular  times,  which,  it  is  said,  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  regulated  by  the  priests,  an  extremely 
agreeable  odour  is  perceived.^  Care  is  always  taken 
to  point  out  this  prodigy  to  strangers. 

Presently  after  the  priest  came  for  us,  and  led  us 
into  the  sanctuary,  a  deep  cavern,"^  the  walls  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  votive  offerings. 
He  had  just  taken  down  from  them  a  fillet  embroi- 
dered with  crowns  and  victories/  At  first  we  could 
scarcely  discern  the  objects  around  us,  for  the  incense 
and  other  perfiimes  burning  there  filled  the  place  with 
a  thick  smoke.*  Towards  the  middle  is  an  aperture, 
from  whence  issued  the  prophetic  exhalation,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  is  by  a  gentl«  descent  ;^  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  it,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  tripod  so 
surrounded  with  chaplets  and  branches  of  laurel,"*  that 
the  vapour  is  prevented  from  dispersing  itself  in  the 
cavern. 

The  Pythia,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  refusing  to  an-* 
swer  our  questions,  the  priests  who  surrrounded  her 
had  recourse  to  menaces  and  even  violence.  Yielding 
at  length  to  their  persuasions,  she  seated  herself  on 
the  tripod,  after  drinking  of  some  water  which  flows 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  possesses,  as  it  is  said, 
the  virtue  of  disclosing  futurity.* 

• 

^  Plut.  de  Orac.  Def.  t.  ii.  p.  437.  '  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  419. 
'  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  239.  •  Lucian.  in  Jov.  Trag.  t  .ii.  p.  675. 
*  Lucan.  Pharsal.  lib.  5.  v.  159.  "  Aristoph.  in  Plut.  t.  39. 
Schol.  ibid.  ^  Pausan  lib.  10.  p.  859.    Lucian.  in  Bis  Accas. 

t.  ii.  p.  792. 
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iThe  boldest  colours  would  scarcely  suffice  to  paint 
the  convulsions  with  which  she  was  soon  after  seized. 
We  saw  her  bosom  heave,  and  her  countenance  alter- 
nately pale  and  glowing.  All  her  limbs  were  agitated 
with  involuntary  motions  */  but  she  uttered  only 
plaintive  cries  and  deep  groans.  At  length,  with  eyes 
sparkling,  foaming  mouth,  and  hair  erect,  unable 
either  to  support  the  vapour  that  overpowered  her,  or 
escape  from  the  tripod  on  which  she  was  held  down 
by  tlie  priests,  she  tore  the  fillet  from  her  head,  and 
amidst  the  most  dreadful  bowlings,  pronounced  a  few 
words,  which  were  eagerly  collected  by  the  priests. 
They  immediately  arranged  them  in  a  proper  order, 
and  delivered  them  to  us  in  writing.  I  had  asked 
whether  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  my 
friend ;  and  Philotas,  unknown  to  me,  had  proposed 
the  same  question.  The  answers  were  obscure  and 
equivocal,  and  we  tore  them  into  pieces  the  moment 
we  got  out  of  the  temple. 

Our  hearts  were  now  filled  with  pity  and  indigna^ 
tion ;  and  we  severely  reproached  ourselves  with  the 
lamentable  condition  to  which  we  had  feduced  the 
unhappy  priestess.  The  functions  she  exercises  are 
cruel,  and  have  already  cost  many  of  these  wo- 
men their  lives.^  The  priests  know  this  ;  yet  had  we 
seen  them  multiply  and  calmly  contemplate  the  tor- 
ments under  which  she  was  sinking.  It  is  still  more 
painful  to  reflect  that  they  are  rendered  thus  callous^ 

^  Lucan.  Pharsal.  lib.  5.  v.  170.  Lucian  ia  Joy.  Tragic,  t.  ii. 
p.  676.  (  30.  Van.  Dale  de  Orac.  p.  154.  •  Plut.  de  Oraci 
iDef.  t.  ii.  p.  438.    Lucan.  Fhars.  lib.  5.  t.  116. 
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to  the  feelings  of  humanity  by  $ordid  mterest  But 
for  the  furious  ravings  of  the  Pythia  she  would  be  \es^ 
consulted,  and  consequently  the  liberalities  of  the  pea- 
pie  would  be  less  abundant ;  for  an  answer  is  not  to 
be  obtained  gratuitously  from  the  god.  Such  as  ren-^ 
der  him  only  a  simple  homage>  musty  at  least,  deposit 
cakes  and  other  offerings*  on  the  alter;  diey  who 
wish  to  consult  the  oracle  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  ani« 
mals.  Nay,  some  there  are  who  do  not  blush  on 
these  occasions  to  display  the  greatest  pomp.  As  a 
portion  of  the  vietims,  whether  they  be  rejected  oi* 
received,  always  falls  to  the  share  of  the  ministers  of 
thb  temple,  the  least  irregularity  they  discover  suffices 
to  exclude  them ;  and  mercenary  soothsayers  have 
been  known,  after  examining  the  entrails  of  an  animal; 
to  carry  off  whole  pieces  of  it,  and  order  the  sacrifice 
to  be  recommenced.* 

Yet  this  tribute,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  man^ 
kind  during  the  whole  year,  and  severely  exacted  by 
the  priests,  whose  principal  revenue  it  forms,*"  is  in- 
finitely less  dangerous  than  the  influence  of  tlieif 
answers  on  the  public  affidrs  of  Greece  and  of  tiie 
world.  Who  but  must  weep  over  the  miseries  of 
humanity,  when  he  reflects,  that  besides  the  pretended 
prodigies  of  which  the  inhabitatits  of  Delphi  make  a 
constant  traffic,**  the  answers  of  the  Pythia  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  money,''  and  that  thus  a  single  word^  dictated 

*  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  226.  ■*  Euphr.  ap.  Atlien.  lib.  9.  cap.  6'. 
p.  380.  Van  Dalede  Orac.  c.  5,  p.  106.  '  Lucian.  in  Phalar. 
3.  §  8.  t,  ii.  p.  204.  *  Plut.  in  Nic,  t.  i.  p.  532.  «  Herodot. 
lib.  6.  cap.  66.  Plut.  in  Demosth.  t.  i.  p.  854.  Pausan.  lib.  3. 
p.  313.    Polysin.  Stratag.  lib.  1.  c.  16. 
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by  corru^  pri^ftts,  and  uttered  by  a  saiseless  girl,  suf^ 
fices  to  e)ccite  bldody  wars/  and  (»pread  desolation 
tbroi^^  a  whole  kingdom ! 

The  oracle  requires  of  i^  voteiries  to  render  to  thef 
g^dti  tbe  honmirs  that  are  due  to  them,  but  pre^ribea 
iio  n^le  in  diat  respect;  tod  when  it  is  asked  which  is  die 
be&t  fonn  of  worship^  uniformly  answers :  ^^  Conform 
to  the  T6Geivfed  rd%m  of  your  Kiottntry."*  It  require* 
mm  also  to  rtopect  the  temples;  a&d  denounces 
heavy  punishments  against  all  who  violate  them.,  or 
Seiase  oft  th^  property  appertetining  to  them :  of  this  I 
shall  give  an  eitample^ 

*  The  plain  Which  extends  from  Mount  Parnassus 
to  the  s^>  belonged,  about  two  centuries  ago,  to  the 
infaaMtantil  of  Ciitha ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
mtfi&i^  deprived  of  it,  sufficiently  proves  the  nature  of 
the  Vengeance  here  ekertised  a^gaiiast  a^ts  of  sacrilege^ 
Tb^e  pecyple  were  reproaichad  with  levyhig  contribu-* 
tions  oil  the  Greeks  who  latlded  on  dieir  territory  ia 
their  way  to  Del|^ ;  they  were  accused  likewise  of 
having  made  inroads  into  the  lands  belor^ing  to  the 
tftmpte/  The  'efracte,  conedtcd  by  die  Amphictyons, 
i^espe^Akig  the  species  of  punishment  merited  by  the 
guilty  persons,  ordered  them  to  be  pursued  night  and 
day,  their  country  to  be  ravaged,  and  themselves  re- 
duced to  servitude.  Several  states  instantly  flew  ta 
arms.  The  city  was  razed,  and  the  harbour  destroyed : 
the  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  death  or  loaded  with 


'    'Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  55.        '■^  Xdn.  Mem.  lib.  4.  page  803. 
^  Pausan.  lib.  10.  p.  894. 
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ehains ;  and  their  rich  fields  being  consecrated  to  tbcf 
temple  of  Delphi,  an  oath  was  taken  never  to  cul-« 
tivate  them,  nor  build  houses  on  them,  with  the  fol-< 
lowing  dreadful  imprecation :  ^*  May  the  individuals^ 
and  the  nations  who  shall  dare  to  infringe  this  oath^ 
be  accursed  in  the  sight  of  Apollo  and  of  the  other 
divinities  of  Delphi;  may  their  lands  never  bear 
any  fruit ;  may  their  wives  and  flocks  bring  forth  only 
monsters ;  may  they  perish  in  battle ;  may  they  mis- 
carry  in  all  tbeir  enterprises;  may  their  generations 
become  extinct  with  them ;  and,  while  they  live,  may 
Apollo  and  the  other  deities  of  Delphi  reject,  with 
horror,  their  prayers  and  their  sacrifices  !"* 

The  next  day  we  descended  into  the  plain^  to  see 
the  horse  and  chariot  races/  The  HippodromOs,  the 
name  of  the  space  allotted  for  the  course,  is  so  large^ 
that  no  less  than  forty  chariots  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  contend  for  the  victory.*  We  saw  ten  start 
at  once  fi*om  the  barrier,*  but  few  of  which  returned^ 
the  rest  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  goal,  or 
broken  in  the  middle  of  the  course. 

When  the  races  were  ended,  we  returned  to  Delphi, 
to  be  preset  at  the  fimeral  honours  which  the  Theoria 
of  the  iBnianes  proposed  to  render  to  the  manes  of 
Neoptolemus,  and  at  the  ceremonies  which  were  tQ 
precede  them.  This  p)eople>  who  reckon  Achilles 
among  the  number  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  pay 
particular  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  hero  and  his 

I  iBschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  445.  ^  Paus.  lib.  10.  c.  37.  p..  S93< 
Sophocl.  in  Elect.  T.  700  ct  7S1.  i  Pind.  Pyth.  S.  v.  55.  •So- 
phocl.  inEIectr.  v.  703. 
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son  NeoptolemuS)  dwell  near  Mount  (Eta,  in  Thessaly. 
Every  fourth  year  they  send  a  deputation  to  Delphi, 
not  only  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  deities  of  the  place, 
but  to  make  libations,  and  to  pray  upon  the  tomb  of 
Neoptolemus,  who  perished  here,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  by  the  hand  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.*" 
The'iirst  of  these  duties  they  had  discharged  the  day 
before ;  and  they  were  now  about  to  acquit  themselves 
of  the  second. 

Polyphron,'a  young  and  rich  Thessaliah,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Theoria.  As  he  pretended  to  derive 
his  descent  from  Achilles,  he  was  desirous  to  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  a  splendor  that  might 
justify  such  high  claims.  The  procession  opened  by 
a  hecatomb  really  consisting  of  a  hundred  o?cen/  some 
of  them  with  gilded  horns,  and  others  crowned  with 
flowers  and  garlands.  They  were  led  by  the  same 
number  of  Thessalians,  clothed  in  white,  with  axes  on 
thieiir  dioulders.  Other  victims  followed,  and  musicians 
were  placed  at  intervals^  who  played  on  different  in- 
struments. Next  appeared  some  Thessllian  women, 
whose  charms  attracted  every  eye.  They  walked, 
with  measured  steps,  singing  hymns  in  honour  of 
Thetis  motbec  of  Achilles,  and  bearing  in  their  hands, 
or  on  their  beads,  baskets  filled  with  flowers,  fruits, 
and  precious  aromatics.  They  were  followed  by  fifty 
young  Thessalians  mounted  on  superb  horses,  whitqn* 
ing  their  bits  with  foani.  ^  Pblyphron  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  majestic  graces  of  bis  person,  than 

»  Heliod.  ^thiop.  lib.  «.  p.  123.         •  Id.  Tib.  3.  p.  l?y. 
VOL.  II.  A  A 
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by  the  magdificefice  of  his  apparel.  When  Ae 
procession  arrived  before  the  temple  of  Diana,  the 
priestess  made  her  appearance^  with  the  insignia  and 
attributes  of  the  goddess,  having  a  quiver  suspen<kd 
over  her  shoulder,^  and  in  her  hands  a  bow  and  lighted 
flambeau.  She  mounted  her  car,  and  closed  the 
procession,  which  continued  to  proceed  in  the  same 
order  as  far  as  the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus,  situate  in  an 
enclosure  on  the  left  of  the  temple.* 

The  Thessalian  horsenien  three  times  mad6  the 
circuit  of  the  tomb.  The  Thessalian  ^rls  uttered 
deep  groans,  and  the  other  deputies  doleful  cries.  A 
moment  after  the  signal  was  given,  and  all  the  victims 
foil  at  once  around  the  altar.  Hieir  extremities  were 
cut  ofFj  and  placed  on  a  large  pile,  on  which  die 
priests,  after  reciting  some  prayers,  made  their  liba- 
tions ;  after  which  Polyphron  set  fire  to  it  wUh  the 
torch  he  had  rec^ved  from  the  hands  of  the  prieitesff 
of  Diana.  The  claims  whidi  the  mmisters  of  llie 
temfrfe  have  on  certain  portions  of  the  victims  wem 
then  satisfied,  and  the  remainder  reserved  fiotr  air  ok 
tertainment,  to  which  the  priests,  the  principal  inhabi** 
tants  of  Delphi,  and  the  Theori,  or  deputies  of  the 
other  Grecian  cities,  were  invited*  "*  We  were  admitted 
to  it ;  but  in  the  mean  time  took  a  step  to  the  Leschey 
which  presented  itself  to  our  view. 

This  is  ah  edifice,  or  portico,  so  named  because 
it  is  the  place  in  which  people  meet  to  converse,  oc 


P  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  ^.  p.  858.  ^  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  1131. 

Hcliod.  £thiop.  lib.  3.  p.  133  et  134. 
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transact  business/  We  there  found  several  pictures 
exposed  to  the  puMip  eye»  in  a  kind  of  emulative  ex* 
htiHtian,  which  baa  been  usUaV  about  a  century.'  But 
we  vi^re  less  attentive  to  these  than  to  the  paintings 
which  decorate  the  walls.  They  a{e  by  the  hand  of 
Pdlygnotus  of  Thasos,  and  were  consecrated  in  this 
place  by  the  Cnidians/ 

To  the  righti  Poly^olus  has  represented  the 
taking  of  Troy,  or  rather  the  conde<)uences  of  that 
event :  for  he  has  chosen  the  moment  when,  glutted 
with  carnage,  almost  all  the  Greeks  are  preparing  to 
return  to  their  native  homes.  The  field  of  the  picture 
includes  not  only  the  imdde  of  the  city  seen  through 
the  walls,  the  destruction  of  which  is  completing^  but 
the  aea-shore,  near  which  are  seen  the  vessel  fA 
Menebus  ready  to  set  sail,  and  the  tent  of  that  prince^ 
vi^ich  is  .beginning  to  be  taken  dow&.  .  A  variety  of 
groupes  are  distributed  in  the  market-place,  ia  the 
streets,  and  on  the  sea-shore.  Hece  Hel^  is  seen, 
ai(^onipani6d  by  two  of  her  women^  surrounded  by 
several  w<mrided  Trof aAs,  whose  misfortunes  she  has 
occasioned,  and  several  Greeks,  vi^ho  still  se6m  to  con- 
template her  beauty  with  adnuration.  Further  on, 
Cassandra  appears  seated  on  the  ^ound,  in  the  midst 
of  Ulysses,  Ajax,  Agamemnon,  and  Menelaus,  who 
are  reprtoented  staixding  motionless  near  an  altar :  for 
the  general  character  of  this  picture  is  that  gloomy 
silence,  that  fearful  repose,  into  which  both  the  victors 

'  Pausan,  lib.  10.  cap.  25.  p,  859.  '  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  9. 

t.  ii.  p.  690.  *  Paiisan.  et  Plin.  ibid.  Plut.  de  Orac.  Def. 
t.  ii.  p.  41%, 
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and  the  vanquiahed  must  necessarify  sink,  when  the 
fonner  are  wearied  of  their  cruelties,  and  the  latter  of 
their  existence.  Neoptolemus  alone  has  not  yet  sa*' 
tiated  his  vengeance,  and  is  still  seen  pursuing  some 
feeble  Trojans.  This  figure,  above  all,  attracts  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator :  and  such,  doubtless,  was  the 
intention  of  the  artist,  as  he  painted  it  for  a  place 
contiguous  to  the  tomb  d(  that  hero. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  strongest  emotions 
of  terror  and  compassion,  when  we  view  the  body  of 
Priam,  and  those  of  the  princij^l  Trqan  chiefe,  ex« 
tended  on  the  earth,  covered  with  wounds,  and  for- 
saken by  all,  amidst  tte  ruins  of  a  city  once  so 
flourishing.  The  same  emotions  are  also  strongly 
felt  at  the  sight  of  a  child  in  the  arms  of  an  old  slave, 
who  puGs  his  little  hand  before  his  eyes,  to  hide  from 
them  the  surrounding  objects  of  horror ;  of  that  other 
child  who,  seized  with  terror  and  consternation,  is 
running  to  embrace  an  altar ;  and  of  those  Trojan 
wonlen,  who,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  almost  piled 
upon  each  other,  appear  sinking  beneath  the  weight 
of  thar  de^y.  Among  the  number  of  these  cap- 
tives are  two  dau^ters  of  Priam,  and  the  wretched 
Andromache  holding  her  son  upon  her  knees.  The 
painty  has  let  us  see  the  affliction  of  the  youngest  of 
the  princesses;  but  of  that  of  the  two  others  the 
ima^nation  only  can  judge :  their  heads  are  covered 
with  a  veil. 

At  this  moment  it  occurred  to  us  that  great  praise 
had  been  bestowed  on  Timanthus  for  having  thrown 
a  veil  over  the  head  of  Agamemnon,  in  his  sacrifice 
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of  Iphigenia.  The  same  image  had  akeady  been  em- 
ployed by  Euripides,"*  who  had  borrowed  it  no  doubt 
irom  Polygnotus.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  one  of  the 
conners  of  the  picture  I  have  been  describingi  we  read 
this  inscription  by  Simonides :  "  Polygnotus-  of  Tha- 
sos>  son  of  Aglaophon,  has  represented  the  destruction 
of  Troy." '  This  inscription  is  in  verse,  as  are  almost 
all  Ihose  intended  to  preserve  the  memory  of  cele- 
brated names  or  events. 

^  On  the  opposite  wall,  Polygnotus  has  painted  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  hell,  conformably  to  the  rela- 
tion <  given  by  Homer  and  other  poets.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  are,  the  bftrk  of  Charon,  the  evocatioil 
of  the  ghost  pf  Tiresias,  Elydum  filled  with  hi^K)es, 
and  Tartarus  Crowded  with  th^  wicked.  In  this  piece 
we  may  remark  a  new  and  dreadful  species  of  punish- 
ment destined  by  Polygnotus  for  unnatural  children ; 
one  of  which  be  has  introduced  in  his  picture,  and  has 
represented  his  father  strangling  him.^  I  observed 
likewise,  that  to  the  torments  of  Tantalus  he  has 
added  one  by  which  this  miserable  prince  is  kept  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  apprehension.  He  has  placed  over 
him  an  enormous  rock,  which  every  moment  threatens 
to  fall  upon  his  head ;  but  this  idea  he  borrowed  from 
the  poet  Archilocus.' 

These  two  pictureSi  the  first  of  which  contains 
upwards  of  a  hundred  figures,  and  the  second  more 
than  eighty,  produce  a  noble  effect,  and  give  a  high 
idea  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  Polygnotus.    The  per- 

"  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  v.  1550.         *  Pausan.  Kb.  10.  c.  «7. 
p.  86€.        f  Id.  ibid.  €.  88.  p.  866.        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  876. 
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sons  round  us  were  employed  in  exaggeratinjg  their 
defects  and  beauties ;  *  but  it  was  admitted  by  all,  that 
the  artist  had  treats  his  vast  and  sublime  subjects 
with  so  much  judgment  as  to  produce  in  each  picture 
a  rich  and  magnificent  whole. 

The  principal  personages  are  distinguishable  by 
their  names,  written  near  their  figures ;  a  custom  which 
has  been  laid  aside  as  the  art  has  been  biou^t  to 
greater  perfection. 

Whilst  we  were  admiring  these  works,  a  messen- 
ger came  to  inform  us  that  Polyphron  expected  us  in 
the  banquet  hall.  We  found  him  in  the  emin  0f  a 
large  square  tent,  covered  and  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  painted  tapestry,  which  is  kept  in  the  treasury  of 
the  temple,  and  was  borrowed  by  Polyphron  on  llie 
t>ccasion.  On  the  ceiling  was  represented,  c^  one 
side,  the  sun  when  nearly  setting  i  on  the  other,  Au- 
rora just  beginning  to  appear;  and,  in  the  middle. 
Night  in  her  oar,  clothed  in  black  crape,  attended  by 
the  moon  and  stars :  on  the  other  pieces  of  tapestry 
were  iqentaurs,  horsemen  pursuing  stags  and  lions,  and 
naval  battles.*" 

The  entertainment  was  very  sumptuous,  and  last- 
ed a  considerable  time.  Female  musicians  performed 
upon  the  flute.  The  Thessalian  ^Ab  entertained  us 
with  delightful  concerts,  and  the  ydimg  liien  exhibited 
mock  fij^ts  in  dances  skilfially  execttted^"^ 

*  Quiotil.  lib.  1£.  cap,  }0.  Luciaa.  is  Znuig.  t.  ii.  page  466. 
Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxvii.  Hist.  p.  49.  OEuv, 
de  Falc.  t.  v.  p.  1.  ^  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  H41.  «  Heliod. 
.^thiop.  lib.  3.  p.  144. 
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Some  days  after,  we  ascaided  to  the  source  of  the 
Castalian  founlain,  the  delicionsly  cool  and  pure 
streams  of  which  form  beautiful  cascades  on  the  de- 
elivi^  of  the  mountain.  The  fountain  gushes  forth 
from  between  two  ridges  of  rocks,  which  overtop  the 
city  4)f  Delphi.* 

Thence,  pursuing  our  way  towards  the  north,  to 
the  distance  of  more  than  sixty  stadia,*  we  arrived  at 
the  cave  Corycius,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  because  consecrated  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  ^ods  Pan  and  Bacchus/  The  water 
ttmt  drops  from  every  part,  forms  little  rivulets  in  it, 
which  are  never  dry.  Though  very  deep,  the  li^t  of 
day  penetrates  almost  every  comer  of  it.'  It  is  so 
capa^ioM,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
Xemes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi 
made  it  their  place  of  refuge.'  We  were  shown  in 
the  environs  a  great  number  of  grottos,  which  are 
held  in  hight  veneration ;,  for  in  these  solitary  haunts 
erery  thing  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  every  place  be* 
lieved  to  be  the  abode  of  genii.^ 

The  road  we  followed  offered  successively  to  our 
view  an  endless  variety  of  objects ;  pleasing  valleys, 
clusters  of  pine-trees,  lands  capable  of  cultivation, 
rocks  mmacing  our  heads,  precipices  yawning  beneatii 
our  feet,  and  broken  points  of  view,  from  which  we 

'  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  8.  p.  817.    Spon.  Voy.  de  Grhce,  t.  ii. 
p.  37.    Wh«ler*8  Journey,  book  4.  p.  314.  *  About  two 

leagues  and  a  kalf.  *  i&sckyl.  in  Eumen.  v.  22.  Pausan.  lib. 
10.  c.  39.  p.  $78.  '  Pausan.  ibid.  «  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  36. 
^  ifiichil.  in  Eumen.  v.  23.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  417.  Lncan.  Fhar- 
fal.  lib.  5.  V.  73. 
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looked  down,  at  a  great  de{^  on  the  adjacaat.country^ 
In  this  landscape  we  got  a  glimpse,  near  Panopeus,  a 
town  situate  on  the  confines  of  Phocb  and  Boeotia,  of 
a  number  of  carriages  filled  with  women,  who  were 
alighting  firom  them,  and  forming  themselves  into 
circular  dances.  Our  guides  knew  them  to  be  the 
Athenian  Tbyades,  women  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Bacchus,  who  repair  annually  to  join  those  <^ 
Delphi,  in  order  to  ascend  the  hdghts  of  Parnastus 
in  a  body,  and  there  celebrate,  with  their  accustonied 
enthusiasm,  the  orgies  of  that  god.' 

The  extravagance  of  their  devoti<»i  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  know  how  easy  it  is  to  inflame  the 
lively  and  ardent  ima^ni^tion  of  the  Grecian  women. 
They  have  not  unfrequendy  been  known  to  sfK'ead 
themselves  like  torrents  over  cities  and  whole  provinces, 
half  naked,  and  with  dishevelled  locks,  uttering  the 
most  fi-ightfiil  bowlings.  A  single  spark  sufficed  to 
produce  these  combustions.  One  or  two  of  them, 
seized  with  a  kind  of  delirium,  imagined  themselves 
incited  by  divine  inspiration,  and  communicated  their 
frantic  transports  to  their  companions..  When  the  fit 
was  on  the  decline,  expiations  and  remedies  restored 
tranquillity  to  their  minds.^  Th^e.  epidemical  par 
roxysms  are  less  frequent  since  real  knowkdge  has 
made  a  more  extensive  progress^  though  some  traces 
of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus. • 

■Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  So6)  c.  6.  p.  613  j  c.  32.  p.  87^- 
^  Herodot.  lib.  9.  c.  54.  iElian.  lib.  3.  c.  49.  Thcopomp.  ap. 
Suid.  in  BdKis,  et  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  963. 
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Contiouing  our  road  between  hills  (Mled  upon  each 
other,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycorea»  the 
highest  of  the  Parnassian  ridge,  add  perhaps  of  all 
Gre^e.^  Here  it  is  said  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent, districts  took  refuge  to  escape  the  deluge  of 
JDeucalion."  We  set  out  tp. reach  tlje  top  of  the 
mountain ;  bi}t,  after  many  falls,  we  experienced  how 
easily  we  may  attain  to  certain  heights  on  Parnassus, 
but  how  difficult  it  is  to  g^in  the  summit;  and  we 
descended  to  Elatea,  the  capital  of  Phocis. 

This  little  province  is  environed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  is  only  accessible  by  defiles,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  the  Phocians  have  erected  fortresses.  £latea 
defends  them  against  the  inroads  of  the  Thessalians  ;*" 
Parapotamii  from  those  of  the  Thebans  f  and  twenty 
other  cities,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  built  on 
rocks,  or  encompassed  with  walls  and  towers.^ 

To  the  north,  and  eastward  of  Parnassus,  we  meet 
with  beautiful  plains  watered  by  the  Cephissus,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta,  above  the  city  of 
liliea.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  affirm, 
that,  on  certain  days,  and  especially  in  the  afternoon, 
this  river  gushes  forth  from  the  earth  with  fury„  making 
a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  a  bull.'*  Of  this  I  saw 
nothing,  but  only  obser\*ed  it  silently  glide  along,  with 
frequi^t  windings,'  amidst  fields  clad  with  various 

•     '  Whdier's  Journey,  &c.  book  4.  p.  318 j  t.  ii.  p*40.    "Mariii- 
Ozon.  epoch.  4.    Prid.  ibid.     Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  418.        'Strab 
ibid.  p.  424.        *  Plut.  in  SyU.  t  i.  p.  469.        ^  Demosth.  de 
Fals.  Leg,  p., 312.     ^  Pauaan.  lib.  10.  c.  33.  p.  883.      '  Hesiod. 
Fragm.  ap.  Stra^.  lib.  9.  p.  424. 
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kinds  of  trees,  grain,  and  pasturage.'  As  if  attached 
to  its  own  bounties,  it  seems  reluctantly  to  quit  the 
scenes  tliat  it  embellishes. 

The  other  districts  of  Phocis  are  distinguished  by 
particnlar  productions.  The  oils  of  Tithorea,^  and  the 
hellebore  of  Anticyra,  a  town  situated  on  the  Corin- 
thian sea,"^  are  in  high  estimation.  Not  far  from  thence, 
the  fishermen  of  Bulis  catch  those  shell  fish  which 
are  used  for  the  purple  dye  :*  higher  up  we  saw,  in 
the  valley  of  Ambryssus,  rich  vineyards,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  shrubs,  which  produce  those  little  seeds  that 
give  so  beautiful  a  red  to  woollens.^ 

Each  city  of  Phocis  is  independent,  and  possesses 
the  right  of  sending  deputies  to  the  genial  council,  in 
which  die  national  interests  are  discussed/ 

The  inhabitants  have  a  great  number  of  festivals, 
temples,  and  statues, ;  but  the  honour  of  cultivating 
letters  and  the  arts  they  leave  to  other  nations.  Their 
principal  occupations  are  confined  to  rustic  labcmrs 
and  domestic  cares.  ^They  have  at  all  tames  |^ven 
striking  proofs  of  characteristic  valour,  and,  on  a  p«r- 
tieular  occasion,  exhibited  a  fearful  testimony  of  ^Smr 
love  of  liberty. 

When  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  the  pow^  of 
the  Thessalians,  who  had  invaded  their  country  with 
superior  iforces,  they  constructed  a  large  pile,  near 
which  they  placed  their  women,  their  children,  their 

^  Pausan.  lib.  10.  cap.  33.  p.  883.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  39.  p.  881. 
"  Strab.  lib.  8.  p.  418.  Rln.  lib.  fi.  g.  5.  t  ii.  p.  SBT^  P^uian. 
ibid.  c.  36.  p.  891 .  >  Auisaii.  lib.  10.  c.  37.  p<  883.  '  Id. 
ibid,  c  36.  p.  890.        « Id.  ibid.  e.  4.  p.  806 ;  c.  33.  p.  888. 
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gold  and  silver,  and  all  their  valuable  effects,  and  left 
them  under  the  care  of  thirty  of  their  warriors,  wi& 
orders,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  to  kill  the  women  and 
children,  to  throw  every  thing  into  the  flames,  and 
either  to  destroy  each  other,  or  repair  to  the  field 
of  battle  and  perish  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  conflict  was  long,  the  slaughter  dreadful :  the 
Thessalians  took  to  fli^t,  and  the  Phocians  remained 
free/ 

•  Pausan.  lib.  10.  c.  1.  p.  800. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I 

4 

Remarkable  Events  in  Greece,  from  the  Year  ^61  to  the  Year  S5f 
before  Christ — Death  ofJgesUaus,  King  of  Laced^eman. — Jc" 
cession  of  Philip  to  the  Throne  of  Macedon»^~'Social  War. 

• 

During  our  stay  at  the  Pythian  games  we  more 
than  once  heard  of  the  last  expedition  of  Agesilaus ; 
and  on  our  return  we  learned  his  death.^ 

Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  having  determined  to  in- 
vade Persia,  assembled  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  which  was  to  be  strengthened  by  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  among  which  number  were  a  thou- 
sand Lacedaemonians  commanded  by  Agesilaus.*"  It 
excited  universal  astonishment  to  see  this  prince,  now 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  eng^e  in  so  distant 
an  expedition,  and  serve  in  the  pay  of  a  foreign 
power.  But  Lacedaemon  wished  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  protection  which  the  king  of  Persia  had 
granted  to  the  Messenians.  She  pleaded  obligations 
to  Tachos,  and  had  besides  hopes  that  this  war  would 
restore  liberty  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.^ 

To  these  motives,  which  perhaps  were  only  pre- 
texts with  Agesilaus,  were  added  others  personal  to 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  401.  *  In  the  third  year  of  the 
104th  Olympiad^  corresponding  to  the  year  368  and  861  before 
Christ.        *  Flut.  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  616.         Xen.  in  Ages.  p. 663, 
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himself.  His  active  mind,  unable  to  support  the  idea 
of  a  peaceful  life,  and  an  obscure  death,  suddenly  be- 
held a  new  track  opening  to  his  genius;  and  he 
seized  with  themore  avidity  thisopportunity  of  retrieving 
the  lustre  of  his  glory,  tarnished  by  the  success  of 
Epaminondas,  as  Tachos  had  promised  to  confer  on 
him  the  command  of  the  whole  army.* 

He  lefk  Lacedsemon.  The  Egyptians  expected 
him  with  impatience.  On  the  news  of  his  arrival, 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  mingled  with  the  multi- 
tude, eagerly  thronged  round  a  hero,  who,  for  such  a 
series  of  years,  had  been   so  loudly  celebrated  by 

On  their  arrival  on  the  shore,  they  found  a  little 
old  xnati  of  a  mean  figure,  seated  on  the  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  a  few  Spartans,  whose  appearance,  as 
negligent  as  his  own,  rendered  it  impossible  to  distin- 
gaish  the  subjects  from  the  sovereign.  The  officers 
of  Tachos  displayed  before  him  the  presents  of  hos- 
pitality, consisting  of  various  sorts  of  provisions; 
Agesilaus  made  choice  of  some  coarse  eatables,  and 
diftfributed  the  most  delicate  dishes,  as  well  as  the 
perfumes,  among  the  slaves.  The  spectators  burst 
.out  into  immoderate  laughter ;  and  the  wisest  among 
them  contented  -themselves  with  testifying  their  con- 
tempt, and  quoting  the  fable  of  the  Mountain  in 
Labour.* 

His  patience  was  soon  put  to  a  still  ruder  trial. 


*  Xen.  in  Ages.  p.  6es.      '  Fiat,  in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  616.      '  Id. 
ibid.   Nep.  in  Ages.  c.  8. 
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The  kiag  of  Egypt  refused  to  entrust  him  with  the 
command  of  his  troops.  He  paid  no  attention  to  his 
counsels,  and  subjected  him  to  every  mortification 
that  haughty  insolence  and  puerile  vanity  can  in- 
spire. Agesilaus  patiently  awaited  the  moment  of 
extricating  himself  from  the  state  of  degradati^m  into 
which  he  had.  fallen;  nor  did  he  long  seek  fot  an 
opportunity. 

The  troops  of  Tachos  revolting,  formed  themselves 
into  two  partiesi  each  of  which  assumed  the  power  to 
name  a  successor  to  his  crown.^  Agesilaus  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Nectanebus^  one  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  throne.  He  directed  him  in  all  his  measures ; 
and}  after  establishing  his  authority^  quitted  Egypt, 
laden  with  honours,  and  carrying  with  him  the  sun^ 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  talentSi^  sent  by  Nectane- 
bus  as  a  present  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  A  violent 
tempest  oblig^  him  to  take  shelter  (m  a  desert  part 
of  the  coast  of  Libyai  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four/ 

Two  years  after,t  ftn  event  took  place^  which, 
though  it  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Athenians,  was 
destined  to  change  the  i^ce  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
known  world. 

Hitherto  the  connexions  between  the  Maeedonittis 
and  Greece  had  been  but  slender,  no  distin<Hion 
being  made  by  the  polished  states  of  the  latter  coun- 

*" Xen.  in  Ages.  p.  663.     *  1,24«,000  livres  (51,750/.)     *  Plut 
in  Ages.  t.  i.  p.  618.  Id.  Apophth.  Lacon.  t.  ii.  p. 215.      f  Under 
the  af chonship  of  CslUmedea^  the  first  year  of  the  IQSth  Olym* 
piad,  corresponding  to  the  years  S60  and  359  befpfe  Christ. 
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try  between  them  and  the  other  barbarous  nations 
with  whom  they  were  perpetually  at  war.  The  sove* 
reikis  of  Macedon  were  formerly  admitted  to  enter 
the  lists  at  the  Olympic  games,  only  on  producing 
their  titles  by  which  they  derived  their  descent  from 
Hercules.'^ 

Archelaus  afterwards  attempted  to  introduce  into 
his  states  a  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts.  Euripides 
was  invited  to  hiar  court;  and  Socrates,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  accept  the  offer,  might  there  have  found  an 
asylum. 

The  last  of  these  princes,  Perdiccas,  son  of 
Atiyntas,  had  lately  been  cut  off,  with  the  greater 
part  Qi  bis  army,  in  a  battle  with  the  lUyrians.  On 
this  Qenfs,  his  brother  Philip,  whom  I  had  seen  when 
a  ho^ge  among  the  Thebans,  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
his  guards,  repaired  to  Macedon,  and  was  appointed 
^ardiaa  to  the  son  of  Perdiccas.^ 

The. kingdom  was  now  menaced  with  approaching 
nun.  Intestine  divisions  and  multiplied  defeats  had 
rendered  it  ad  object  of  contempt  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  which  seemed  to  conspire  together  to 
accelAcale  its  ruin.  The  Psednians  made  incursions 
on  the  frontiers ;  the  Illyrians  collected  their  forces 
and  meditated  an  invasion ;  two  competitors,  equally 
formidable,  and  both  of  the  royal  house,  aspired  to 
the  throne;  the  Thracians  maintained  the  claims  of 
Pausanias ;  and  the  Athemans  sent  a  fleet  and  army 
to  assert  those  of  Arg^us.     The  people  in  consterna- 

^  Herodot.  lib.  5.  c.  22 ;  lib.  9.  c.  45.  » Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16. 
f,  407.    Justin,  lib.  7.  c.  5. 
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tion  beheld  only  exhausted  finances,  a  handful  of 
dispirited  and  undisciplined  soldiers,  the  sceptre  in 
the  hands  of  an  infant,  and  by  the  side  of  the  throne 
a  regent  scarcely  twenty- two  years  of  age. 

Philip,  consulting  his  own  powers  rather  than  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  undertook  to  render  his  nation 
what  Epaminondas,  his  model,  had  rendered  the 
Thebans.  A  few  slight  advantages  taught  the  troops 
sufScient  confidence  in  themselves  to  act  with 
courage,  and  the  people  of  Macedon  no  longer  to 
despair  of  the  state.  He  presently  introduced  order 
into  the  different  departments  of  administration ;  new 
modelled  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  and  engaged,  by 
presents  and  promises,  the  Pteonians  to  retire^  and 
the  king  of  Thrace  to  sacrifice  to  him  Pausanias.  He 
next  marched  against  Argasus,  defeated  him,  and  dis* 
missed,  without  ransom,  the  Athenian  prisonera.*" 

Though  Athens  now  sustained  her  greatness  only, 
by  the  influence  of  her  ancient  fame,  she  was  not  to 
be  treated  with  contempt.  She  had  well-founded  pre- 
tensions on  the  city  of  Amphipolis  in  Macedonm,  and 
the  most  evident  interest  in  asserting  her  right.  .  It 
was  one  of  her  colonies,  and  important  in  point  of 
commerce,  as  through  this  channel  she  obtained  her 
ship-timber,  her  wool,  and  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise from  Upper '  Thrace.  After  many  revolutions, 
Amphipolis  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Perdiccas, 
brother  of  Philip ;  and  it  could  not  be  restored  to  its 
ancient  masters  without  giving  them  a  footing  in 

"  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  408. 
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Macedonia,  nor  kept  without  forcing  thenx  into  a  war. 
Philip,  theref(M*e,  declared  it  independent,  and  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Athenians,  in  which  that 
City  was  not  mentioned.  This  silence  left  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  possession  of  their  respective 
claims.'' 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  oracles  were 
rucaoured  anK>ng  the  people,  which  declared  that 
Macedon  should  resume  its  ancient  splendour  under  a 
son  of  Anjyntas.  Heaven  had  promised  a  great  man 
t^  Macedonia ;  and  the  genius  of  Pliilip  seemed  to 
point  him  out.*  The  nation,  persuaded  that,  even  by 
the  declaration  of  the  gods  themselves,  he  alone  ought 
to  gov^n  who  was  able  to  defend  them,  invested  him 
with  the  sovereign  authority,  of  which  they  deprived 
the  son  of  Perdiccas. 

.  Encouraged  by  their  choice,  Philip  united  part  of 
Pamiia  to  Macedon;  defeated  the  lUyrians,  and 
obliged  them  to  retire  within  their  ancient  limits.^ 
He  soon  alter  made  himself  master  of  Amphipolb, 
winch  the  Athenians  in  the  interval  had  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  retake;  and  of  some  adjoining  cities, 
in  which  they  bad  garrisons."*  Athens,  occupied  with 
another  war,  was  neither  able  to  prevent  nor  to  avenge 
hostilities,  which  Philip  knew  how  to  colour  with 
specious  pretexts. 

But  nothing  contributed   giore  to  augment  his 
power  than  the  discovery  of  some  gold  mines,  which 

■Dio(K  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  403.  Polyen.  Stratag.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  §  17. 
•  Justin,  lib.  7-  c.  6.  '  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  16.  p.  409.  *  l^.  ibid, 
p.  413.    Polyaen.  Stratag.  lib.  4.  c.  2.  V 17. 
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annually  produced  him  upwards  of  a  thousand  ta- 
lents :'*  he  afterwards  employed  this  wealth- 16  cor- 
rupt the  principal  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  Grecian 
republics. 

I  have  said  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  td 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  first  hostilities  of  Philip.  Hie 
city  of  Byzantium,  and  the  isles  of  Chios,  Cos,  and 
Ilhodes,  had  recently  formed  a  leaigue  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  their  dependance.*t  The  war  oboi- 
menced  with  the  siege  of  Chios.  Chabrias  commidided 
the  fleet,  and  Chares  the  land-forces.*  THe  (<mn^ 
enjoyed  a  reputation  acquired  by  numerous  gt^t  ac- 
tions. He  was  only  reproached  witii  executing  with 
too  much  ardour  projects  formed  #itfi  toa  great  cir^ 
cumspection.""  Almost  his  whole  life  bad  been  passed 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  far  from  Atbi^s,  whete  tiie 
fame  of  his  opulence  and  merit  excited  mcich  jealoiisy.'' 
The  following  anecdote  will  give  an  idea  of  his  mili- 
tary talents.  He  was  on  the  pc^nt  of'  being  defeated 
by  Agesilaus ;  the  mercenaries  in  his  army  had  fled, 
and  the  troops  of  Athens,  wer^  ready  to  give  wayaiid 
follow  their  example.  In  this  critical  moment  lie 
commanded  them  to  kneel  on  one  knee>  cover  tiiem- 
selves  with  their  bucklers,  and  present  their  pikes. 


'  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  331.  Senec.  Qu'Bst.  Nat.  lib.  5.  c.  15. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  408  et  413.  *  Upwards  of  five  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  livres  (995,0002.)  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16. 
p.  419.  Demosth.  pro  Rhod.  Libert,  p.  144.  fin  the  3d 
year  of  the  lOSIh  Olympiad,  before  Christ  358  and  35f. 
»  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  419:  »  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  744. 
""  Theopoinp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  19.  p.  539.    Nep.  in  Chabr.  c.  3. 
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The  king  of  LacadamoiVy  surprised  at  a .  mat^oeu vre 
never  before  practised;  and  thinking  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  attack  this  phalanx  of  >on,  gave  the  signal 
of  retreat*  The  Athenians  decreed  a  statue  to  their 
general^  and  allowed  hiiti  to  be  represented  in  the  at- 
titude which  had  saved  them  from  the  disgrace  of  a 
defeat/ 

Chares,  proud  of  trifling  successes'  and  sli^t 
wounds/  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  chance,  desti- 
tute besides  of  real  abilities,  without  modesty,  and 
intolerably  vain,  displayed  a  most  offensive  luxury 
both  in  peace  and  war  ;**  drew  on  himself,  in  every 
campaign,  the  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  allies ;  fomented  dissensions  among  the  friendly 
nations,  and  robbed  them  of  their  treasures,  of  which 
he  was  at  once  covetous  and  lavish/  He  even 
carried  his  audacity  to  such  a  height,  as  to  embezzle 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  to  corrupt  the  orators,"^  and  to 
give  entertainments  to  the  people,  who  preferred  him 
to  all  the  other  generals/ 

Chabrias,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Chios,  unable 
to  moderate  his  ardour,  ordered  the  rowers  to  re- 
double their  exertions,  entered  singly  into  the  port, 
and  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  fleet  of  t^e 
enemy.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  his  soldiers 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea  to  swim  to  the  other 
galleys   which    were    coming    to    their    assistance. 

y  Nep.  in  Chabr.  c.  1.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  385.  •  Plut. 
in  Pelop.  t.  i.  p.  «78.  •*  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  12.  p.  53«. 
«  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  747.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  403.  *  ^schin. 
de  Pais.  Leg.  p.  406.        *  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  ibid. 
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Chabrtas  might  have  fbllowed  their  example ;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  die  than  abandon  his  ship/ 

The  siege  of  Chios  was  undertaken  and  raised. 
The  war  lasted  four  years.*  We  shall  hereafter  see 
in  what  manner  it  was  terminated. 

'Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  419.    Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  744.    Nep. 
in  Chabr.  c.  4.        *  Diod.  ibid.  p.  434. 
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Pf  the  Fesiivah  of  the  Athenians. — Thfi  Panathenaa. — The 

Dionysia. 

The  early  festivals  of  Greece  were  characterised  by 
joy  and  gratitude.  The  people  of  the  difiercnt  na- 
tions, after  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  assem- 
bled to  offer  up  sacrifices,  and  to  indulge  in  that  mirth 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  plenty.^  Several 
of  the  Athenian  festivals  bear  the  vestiges  of  this  ori- 
gin :  they  celebrate  the  return  of  verdure,  of  the  har- 
vests, the  vintage,  and  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  ;* 
and  as  these  acts  of  worship  are  addressed  to  Ceres 
and  to  Bacchus,  the  festivals  of  those  two  divinities 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  other  deities. 

In  process  of  time,  the  commemoration  of  benefi- 
cial or  illustrious  events  was  fixed  to  stated  days,  the 
more  certainly  to  perpetuate  them  to  postmty.  If 
we  take  a  view  of  the  Athenian  calendar,^  we  shall 
find  in  it  an  abstract  of  the  annals  of  Athens,  and 
the  events  the  most  glorious  to  the  city.  At  one 
time,  the  union  of  the  people  of  Attica  by  Theseus, 

^Aristoi.  de  Mor.  lib.  8.  c.  11.  t.  ii.  p.  110.  » Meurs. 
Gr»c.  Fcr.  Castellan.  Ac.  "^  Plot,  dc  Glor.  Athcn.  t.  ii.  p. 
349. 
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the  return  of  that  prince  into  his  states,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  debts  which  he  procured,  are  celebrated ;  and 
•  at  another,  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  or 
those  of  Plataea,  Naxos,  &c.' 

The  birth  of  children  is  a  festival  for  individuals ;" 
and  the  enrolling  of  these  children  an)ong  the  number 
of  the  citizens  a  national  festival ;"  as  it  is  also  when, 
on  attaining  a  certain  age,  they  exhibit  public  testi- 
monies of  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  gymnasium.*  Besides  these  festivals, 
which  interest  the  whole  state,  there  are  others  pecu- 
liar to  each  town. 

The  public  solemnities  are  either  annual,  or  return 
after  a  certain  number  of  years.  Such  as  were  esta- 
Wished  in  the  country  from  the  remotest  periods,  are 
distinguished  from  those  which  have  been  recently 
borrowed  from  other  nations.'  Some  of  them  are  ce- 
lebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  On  cer- 
tain occasions  I  have  seen  three  hundred  oxen  led  in 
solemn  pomp  to  the  altars.**  Upwards  of  eighty  days,^ 
taken  from  industry  and  rustic  labours,  are  dedicated 
to  spectacles,  which  attach  the  people  to  the  religion 
and  government.  These  consist  of  sacrifices  that  in- 
spire respect  by  the  pomp  of  ceremonies ;  processions 
in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  advantageously  dis- 
play all  their  charms ;  theatrical  pieces,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  first  geniuses  of  Greece ;  dances,  songs, 

*  Meurs.  Graec.  Fer.  "  Id.  ibid,  in  Ampbidr.  ■  Id.  ibid, 
in  Apat.  •  Id.  ibid,  in  Oschoph.  '  Harpocr.  in  •Ew/<{>fV. 
*»  Isocr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  324.  '  Id.  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  142.  Sec  Ihe 
Athenian  Calendar,  in  Petit,  Corsini,  &c. 
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and  combats,  in  which  bodily  strength,  skill,  and 
genius  are  by  turns  exhibited. 

These  combats  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  gymnastic 
exhibited  at  the  stadium,  and  the  scenic  competitions 
at  the  theatre/  In  the  former^  th^  pn^e  is  disputed 
by  running,  wrestling,  apd  other  exercises  of  tlie  gym* 
nasium^ ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  song  and  dance.  A9 
these  cpnstitute  the  chief  ornament  of  the  principsd 
festivals^  I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  ex* 
hibitions  on  the  stage. 

>  £ach  of  the  ten  tribes  furnishes  a  chorus,  and  a 
lead^  to  conduct  it.*"  This  leader,  who  is  named  the 
choragiiA,  must  be  at  Ipast  forty  years  of  age..'  The 
choice  of  the  pefformesrs  lies  with  him,  and  they  ajre 
generally  taken  from  the  class  of  children,  or  of 
youths.f  It  is  his  interest  to  have  an  excellent  player 
on  the  flute  to  direct  their  voices,  and  an  able  master 
to  regulate  their  steps  and  gestures.'  As  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  most  perfect  equality  between 
the  competitors,  and  as  the  victory  frequently  depends 
on  the  superior  skill  of  these  teachers,  one  of  the  first 
nw^strates  of  the  republic  sees  them  drawn  for  by 
lot,  in  presence  of  the  different  bands  and  their  re 
specttve  choragi.* 

Some  months  previous  to  the  festivals  they  begin  to 
e^^cise  the  performers ;  and  the  choragus,  that  they 

•  Poll.  lib.  S.  c.  Sa  §  149.  '  Lys.  Defens.  Mun.  p.  374. 
*  Argum  Orat.  in  Mid.  p.  tfOO.  Demotth.  Ibid.  p.  605.  Id. 
in  B«ot.  p.  1002.  *  -SLschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  262.  » Plat,  de 
Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  764.  ■  Dcmosth.  in  Mid.  fp.  606.  et  612. 
•Id.  ibid.  p.  606. 
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may  be  constantly  under  his  eye,  often  takes  lliem  to 
live  with  him,  and  provides  for  their  support^  He 
appears  at  the  festival,  as  well  as  his  followers,  with 
a  gilt  crown  and  a  magnificent  robe.* 

These  functions,  consecrated  by  religion,  are  still 
further  ennobled  by  the  example  of  Aristides,  Epami- 
nondas,  and  the  greatest  men,  who  have  deemed  it  an 
honour  to  discharge  them ;  but  they  are  so  expensive, 
that  many  citizens  refuse  the  dangerous  honour  of  sa- 
crificing part  of  their  fortunes'^  to  the  precarious  hope 
of  rising,  by  this  means,  to  the  first  offices  of  magistracy. 
Sometimes  a  tribe  is  unable  to  find  a  choragus,  and 
in  this  case  the  state  takes  upon  itself  the  expense,^ 
orders  two  citizens  conjointly  to  support  the  burthen/ 
or  permits  the  choragus  of  one  tribe  to  conduct  the 
chorus  of  another.'  I  shall  add  likewise  thieit  each 
tribe  is  eager  to  obtain  the  best  poet,  to  compose  the 
sacred  hymns.'' 

The  choruses  appear  in  the  pomps  or  procesiiixis ; 
they  range  themselves  around  the  altars,  and  sing 
hymns  during  the  sacrifice;*  they  repair  to. the  thea- 
tre, where,  deputed  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
respective  tribes,^  their  exertions  are  animated  by  the 
most  lively  emulation.     Their  leaders  employ  ia- 

^Antiphon.  Orat.  16.  p.  143.  Ulpian.  in  Leptin.  p.  5^5. 
*  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  606  et  613.  Antiphon.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3. 
p.  103.  ^  Lys.  Defens.  Mun.  p.  375.  Demosth.  in  Mid,  p. 
605.  Argum.  Orat.  in  Mid.  p.  600.  -  *  Inscript.  Ant.  ap.  Spon. 
Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  326.  '  Aristot  ap  Schol.  Aristop)).  in  Ban.  v. 
408.  »  Antiphon.  Orat.  16.  p.  143.         ^  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v. 

1404.     Schol.  ib.         i  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.    7.    t.   ii.    p.    800. 
'  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  311. 
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trigues  and  corruption  to  obtain  the  victory.^  Judges 
are  appointed  to  decree  the  prize,"  which  sometimes 
is  a  tripod^  carefully  consecrated  by  the  victorious 
tribe,  either  in  a  temple,*"  or  in  an  edifice  erected  on 
tlie  occasion/ 

The  people,  almost  as  jealous  of  their  pleasures  as 
of  their  liberty,  wait  the  decision  of  the  contest  with 
the  same  anxiety,  the  same  tumult,  as  if  their  most 
important  interests  were  the  object  of  discussion. 
The  glory  resulting  from  the  victory  is  shared  between 
tte  triumphant  chorus,  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  choragus  who  is  at  its  head,  and  the  masters 
who  have  given  the  preparatory  lessons.^ 

Every  thing  relative  to  these  spectacles  is  provided 
for  and  settled  by  the  laws.  They  declare  the  persons 
of  the  choragus  and  the  actors  inviolable  during  these 
festivals  i"^  they  regulate  the  number  of  the  solemnities 
when  the  dilfferent  kinds  of  games,  of  which  the  people 
are  so  passionately  enamoured,  shall  be  presented.' 
Such,  amongst  others,  are  the  Panathensea  and  the 
greater  Dionysia,  or  Dionysia  of  the  city. 

.  The  former  fall  in  the  first  month,  which  begins 
at  the  summer  solstice.  Instituted  in  the  earliest  ages 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  revived  by  Theseus  in  me- 

*Deino8th.  in  Mid.  p.  604.  et  612.  "Id.  ibid.  p.  606. 
"Id.  ibid.  p.  604..  Id.  in  Pttnipp.  p.  1086.  Plut.  in  Aristid.  t. 
1.  p.  318.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  37.  Suid.  in  Ttvt.  Taylor  in  Mar- 
mor.  Sandvic.  p.  67*  *  Pint,  in  X.  Ret.  Vlt.  t.  ii.  p.  835 
Cbandl.  Inscript.  p.  48.  'Lucian.  in  Hermot.  t.  i.  p.  861. 
Inscript.  Antiq.  ap.  Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  316  et  3^^  ap.  Van 
Dale,  de  Qymnas.  c.  5. ;  ap.  Taylor,  in  Marn^.  Sandrio.  p  70 
«  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  6111.        '  Id.  ibid.  p.  604. 
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mory  of  the  union  of  ail  the  people  of  Attica,  their 
return  is  annual ;  but  they  are  celebrated  with  addi- 
tional  ceremony  and  splendor  in  the  fifth  year/  The 
following  is  the  order  observed  in  them,  according  to 
the  remarks  I  made  the  first  time  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  differeni  towns  of 
Attica,  thronged  to  the  capital,  leading  with  them  a 
great  number  of  victims  destined  for  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess.^  In  the  morning  I  repaired  to  the  banks*  of 
the  Ilissus,  and  saw  the  horse-races,  In  which  the  sons 
of  the  first  citizens  of  Athens  contended  for  the  honour 
of  the  victory."  I  remarked  the  way  in  which  most  of 
them  mounted  on  horseback:  they  rested  their  left 
foot  against  a  sort  of  cramp  fixed  to  the  lower  pact  of 
their  pike,  and  thence  sprung  nimbly  on  their  coursers/ 
Not  far  from  thence  I  saw  other  young  men  striviog 
for  the  prize  at  wrestling  and  different  exercises  of  the 
body  f"  then  proceeding  to  the  Odeum,  I  fouxid  there 
several  musicians  engaged  in  gentler  and  less  perilous 
contests/  Some  executed  pieces  on  the  flute  or  citba* 
ra;  others  sang,  and  accompanied  their  voices  with 
one  of  these  instruments/  The  subject  proposed  to 
them  was  the  eulo^um  of  Harmodius,  Aristof^n, 
and  Thrasybulus,  who  had  rescued  the  republic  from 


!  Meurs.  Paiiatbep.  Corson.  Faat  Attip.  t.  ii.  p.  357.  Caitell. 
de  Eest.  Gr«c.  in  Faoathen.  'Anstoph.  in  Nub.  v.  385. 
Schol.  ibid.  ■  Xenopb.  Sympos.  p.  8W.  Atben.  lib.  4.  p.  168. 
'  Xenoph.  de  Re  Equettr.  p.  943.  ""  Demostb.  dc  Garon.  p. 
4W.  Xen.  ibid.  ?  Plul.  in  Per.  t.  i.  p.  160.  ■Meun. 
Panath.  c.  10. 
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the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  which  it  was  oppressed  :* 
for,  among  the  Athenians,  public  institutions  are  so 
many  monuments  for  the  citizens  who  have  served  the 
state,  and  lessons  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
render  it  service.  A  crown  of  olive,  and  a  vessel  fil- 
led with  oil,  were  the  prizes  bestowed  upon  the  victor^.** 
Crowns  were  afterwards  conferred  on  individuals,  who 
appeared  to  the  people  to  have  merited  that  mark  of 
honour  by  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country.* 

I  next  went  to  the  Ceramicus,  to  see  the  pro- 
cession pass  that  was  formed  without  the  walls,**  and 
beginning  to  file  off.  It  was  composed  of  different 
classes  of  citizens,  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers/ 
and  remarkable  for  their  personal  beauty.  Among  the 
number  were  old  men  of  a  majestic  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance, bearing  branches  of  olive/  middle-aged 
men,  who,  armed  with  lances  and  vyith  bucklers,  seemed 
only  to  breathe  war  ;•  youth  from  eighteen  to  twenty, 
who  sang  hymns  in  honour  of  the  goddess  ;^  beautiful 
boys  clad  in  a  simple  tunic,*  adorned  only  with  their 
native  graces ;  and,  lastly,  girls,  who  were  of  the  first 
families  in  Athens,  and  whose  features,  shape,  and  de- 
portment, attracted  every  eye.-  With  their  hands 
they  held  baskets  on  their  heads,  which,  under  a  rich 

•  Philp^tr.  Vit.  ApoU.  lib.  7-  cap.  4.  p.  «83.  ^  Aristot.  ap. 
Schol.  SQphocL  in  (Edip.  Colon,  v.  730.  Schol.  Find.  Neni. 
od.  X.  V.  ^5.  Meura.  Panath.  c.  11.  *  Demosth.  de  Coron. 
p.  499.  ^  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  c.  57.  ^  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  618. 
'  Xen.  Sympos.  p.  883.  Etymol.  Magn.  et  Hesych,  in  QaXMf. 
*  Tbucyd.  ibid.  c.  58.  ^  Heliod.  JStbiop.  lib.  1.  p.  18.  >  Meurt. 
Panath.  c.  M.  ^  f^esych.  et  Harpocr.  in  Kavyj^.  Ovid.  Met. 
lib.  2.  V.  711. 
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veily  contained  sacred  utensils^  cakes,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  sacrifices.^  Female  attendants,  who 
followed  them,  with  one  hand  held  over  them  as 
umbrella,  and  carried  in  the  other  a  folding  chair."" 
This  is  a  species  of  servitude  imposed  on  the  daugh- 
ters of  all  foreigners  settled  at  Athens :  a  servitude 
they  share  in  common  with  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  likewise  carried  on  their  shoulders  vessels  filled 
with  water  and  honey,  for  the  purpose  of  libations.'' 

They  were  followed  by  eight  musicians,  four  of 
whom  played  on  the  flute,  and  four  on  the  lyre/ 
After  them  came  rhapsodists  singing  the  poems  of 
Homer,^  and  dancers  armed  at  all  points,  who,  at- 
tacking each  other  at  intervals,  represented,  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  the  battle  of  Minerva  with  the 
Titans.^ 

Next  came  a  ship  that  appeared  to  glide  over  the 
ground  by  the  power  of  the  wind  and  the  eflforts  of  a 
great  number  of  rowers,  but  which  really  was  put  in 
motion  by  concealed  machinery/  The  vessel  had  a 
sail  of  light  stuff,'  on  which  young  girls  had  re- 
presented in  embroidery  the  victory  of  Minerva  over 
the  Titans.*  On  it  also  they  depicted,  by  order  of  the 

I  Aristoph.  in  Pac.  v.  948.  *  Aristoph.  in  At.  v.  l&SO. 
Schol.  ibid.  M\ia,n.  Var.  Hist.  Hb.  6.  c.  1.  »  i&lian.  ibid. 
Harpocr.  in  Merotx.  Id.  et  Hesych.  in  Sxap.  Poll.  lib.  8*  c.4. 
$  55.  *  Drawings  of  Nointel,  preserved  in  the  king  of  France's 
library.  '  Eycurg.  in  Leocr.  part  2.  p.  161.  Plat.  in.  Hipp. 
1. 11.  p.  2^6.  «  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  984.  Schol.  ibid.  Lys. 
inMun.  Accept,  p.  ST4.  Meurs.  Panathen.  c.  19.  'Heliod. 
i£thiop.  lib.  1.  page  17.  Philostr.  in  Sophist,  lib.  9.  page  550. 
Menrs.  Panath.  c.  X9.  •  Ha^cr.  in  Uiifk.  '  Plat,  in  Eu- 
typhr.  t.  i.  p.  6.  Eurip.  in  Hecub.  v.  466.  Schol.  ibid.  Suid. 
in  IlFirX. 
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government,  some  heroes  whose  illustrious  deeds  bad 
merited  to  be  celebrated  with  those  of  the  gods.* 

This  procession  advanced  with  solemn  steps,  under 
the  direction  of  several  magistrates,*  and  passed 
through  the  most  frequented  quarter  of  the  city, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  spectators,  most  of  whom  were 
placed  on  scaffolds  erected  for  the  occasion/  M^en 
it  had  reached  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,'  the 
sail  of  the  ship  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  the 
citadel,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva.* 

In  the  evening  I  followed  the  crowd  to  the  academy 
to  see*  the  torch-race.  *The  course  is  only  six  or  seven 
stadia  in  length.^  It  extends  from  the  altar  of  Pro- 
metheus, which  is  at  the  gate  of  this  garden,  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.*  Several  young  men  are  stationed 
in  this  interval  at  equal  distances.^  When  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  have  given  the  signal,*  the  first  lights 
his  flambeau  at  the  altar,^  and  running  with  it,  hands 
it  to  the  second,  who  transmits  it  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  third,  and  so  successively.*  He  who  suffers  it 
to  be  extinguished  can  no  more  enter  the  lists,**  and 
they  who  slacken  their  pace  are  exposed  to  the  rail- 
leries and  even  blows  of  the  populace/    To  gain  the 

*  Aristoph.  in  Equit.  v.  569.  Schol.  ibid.  '  Poll.  lib.  8. 
c.  9.  §  93.  '  Atben.  lib.  4.  p.  167.  '  Philottr.  in  Sophist, 
lib.  «.  p.  550.  •  Plat,  in  Eutyphr.  t.  i.  p.  6.  *  Ciccr.  d© 
Fin.  lib.  5.  cap.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  196.  *  Paasan.  lib.  1.  c.  SO.  p.  75. 
'  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  98.  *  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  13S.  '  Plut. 
in  Solon,  t.  i.  p.  79.  'Herodot.  ibid.  i&achyL  in  Agam. 
V.  3S0.  Meurs.  Or»c.  Fer.  lib.  5.  in  Lampad.  ^  Paoaan.  lib. 
1.  cap.,  30.  p.  75.  'Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1195.  Schol.  ibid. 
H€sych.  in  Ke^ajt^ 
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prizej  it  is  neicessarjr  to  have  passed  through  the  dif- 
ferent i^tations  with  success.  This  trial  of  skill  was 
frequently  repeated,  and  is  diversified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  festivals.^ 

The  candidates  who  had  been  crowned  at. the 
different  exercises,  invited  their  friends  to  supper.^ 
Sutiliptuous  repasts  were  given  in  the  prytaneum,  alid 
Other  public  placed,  which  lasted  till  the  following 
day.""  The  people  among  whom  the  immolated 
victims  were  distributed/  spread  tables  on  every  sid^» 
and  gave  a  loose  to  their  lively  and  tumultuous 
mirtfa. 

Several  days  of  the  y<5ar  are  dedicated  to  the  wor* 
ship  of  Bacchus.**  The  city,  the  harbour  of  Pirseus, 
the  country,  and  the  neighbouring  towti^,  by  turns  re*- 
eqho  with  his  name.  I  have  more  than  once  seal  the 
whole  city  in  a  state  of  the  rhost  coniiplete  ititdxica*- 
tion;!*  I  have  seen  B&cchahals  and  Biacchapalian 
i^tynaphs  ctdwned  with  ivy,  fennel,  and  poplar,  with 
convulsive  agitations  dance  and  hoi^l  through  the 
streets,  and  invdke  Bacchus  with  barbarous  sLcclAnar 
tions;^  I  have  seen  them  tear  the  raw  entrails  of  the 
victims  with  their  teeth  and  nails,  squeeze  ser^nts  in 
their  hands,  interweave  them  in  their  hair,  tivist  them 
round  their  bodies,  and  by  such  kind  of  extravagan- 
cies, attract  the  attention  of  the  terrified  multitude.' 

• 

^  Plat,  de  llep.  lib.  1.  t.  li.  p.  SS8.  ,  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  168. 
"  Heliod.  ^thiop.  lib.  1.  p.  18.  »  Aristoph.  in  Niib.  v.  385. 
Schol.  ibid.  •  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  604.  '  Plat,  dc  Leg. 
lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  637.  '  Demo8th.  de  Coron.  p.  516.  'Plut. 
in  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  665.     Clem.  Alex.  Protrcpt.  t,  i.  p.  11. 
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SimilcLr  scenes  are  id  soaie  meastire  exhibited  at  a 
festival  which  is  celebrated  on  the  first  apt^earance  of 
sprbg.  The  cit^  is  thed  filled  with  strangers/  who 
repair  thither  in  crowds,  to  bring  the  tribute  of  the 
islands  subjected  to  the  Atbeniatis/  to  see  the  nek 
ptiecte  presented  at  tha  theatre^"*  and  to  be  jMreseilt  at 
^e  gcunes  and  public  shows;  but,  above  all,  at  a  pro<- 
cession  which  represents  the  triumph  of  Bacchus.  In 
this  the  ^ame  retinae  is  exhibited  with  which  that  god 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  when  ha  made  the. con- 
qubst  of  India;  men  who  personate  satyrs,  others 
who  represent  the  god  Pan ;""  some  dragging  he-goats 
Idong  to  sacrifice  them ; '  others  mounted  on  ass^s  in 
invitation  of  ^ilenus;'  others  disguised  like  women;* 
others  again  carrying  obscene  figures  suspended  oa 
long  poteis,^  and  singing  the  most  licentious  h^mns :  * 
in  fine,  all  ^3orts  of  persons,  of  both  texes,  most  of 
th^m  clad  in  the  skids  of  fawns,"^  concealed  imdiir 
masks,*  crowned  with  ivy,  either  drunk  or  fdgaing  to 
be  so,^  minf^ing  their  uninterrupted  shouts  with  the 
fldund  of  instruments ;  some  agitating  their  bodies  like 
madmen^  and  abandoning  thismselves  to  all  the  con- 
vulsions of  fury ;  others  executing  regular  and  military 

'Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  637.  '  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Acfaarn. 
V.  377.  *  Plut  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  603.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Nub. 
y.  311.  *  Plut.  in  Anton,  t.  i.  p.  M6.  Athen.  lib.  5.  p.  197. 
'  Plut.  de  Cup.  Divit.  t.  ii.p.  597.  '  Ulpian.  in  Mid.  p.  688. 
*  Hesjch.  in  'IfiJ^oA.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  49.  Aristoph.  in 
Acharn.  v.  942.  «  Aristoph.  ibid.  y.  960.  *  Aristoph.  in 
Ran.  V.  1949.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  19.  p.  148.  *  Plut.  de  Cup. 
Divit.  ibid.  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  699.  '  Demosth.  in  MU.  page 
639. 
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danees;  but  holding  vases  instead  of  bucklers,  and 

throwing  thyrsi  in  the  manner  of  darts,  with  which  | 

they  sometimes  menace  and  insult  the  spectators.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  band  of  furies,  the  choruses 
deputed  by  the  different  tribes  advance  in  the  most 
perfect  order  ;^  and  a  number  of  young  women,  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  city,  walk  mtii 
downcast  eyes,^  decked  out  in  ajj  their  ornaments,  and 
bearing  on  their  heads  the  sacred  baskets,  which,  be- 
sides offerings  of  the  earliest  fruits,  contain  cakes  of 
different  forms,  grains  of  salt,  ivy  leaves,  and  other 
mysterious  symbols.^ 

The  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  are  covered  with  spectators,  and  especially 
women,  most  of  them  with  lamps  and  torches,^  to 
light  the  procession,  which  almost  always  be^ns  its 
march  at  night,"^  halting  in  the  squares  and  public 
places,  to  make  libations,  and  offer  up  victims  in  ho* 
nour  of  Bacchus." 

The  day  is  consecrated  to  different  games.  The 
company  repair  early  to  the  theatre,*"  either  to  be 
present  at  the  competitions  in  music  and  dancing  be- 
tween the  choruses,  or  to  see  the  new  pieces  which 
the  poets  have  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

The  first  of  the  nine  archons  presides  at  these 

»  Demosth.  ibid.  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  631.  *  Plat,  dc  Rep. 
lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  475.  *  Aristoph.  in  Acharn.  y.  ?41.  ^jchol. 
ibid.  Id.  V.  253,  &c.  ^  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  t.  i.  p.  19. 
CastelUn.  in  DioQys.  '  Aridtoph.  in  Acharn.  v.  261.  Casaab. 
in  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  19.  "  Sophocl.  in  Antigoa^  v.  1161. 
Schol.  ibid.  '  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  6U.         ^Id.  ibid, 

p.  615. 
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festivals  ;^  the  second  at  other  solemnities  ;'^  and  botb 
have  officers  under  them  to  relieve  them  in  their  func^ 
tions/  and  guards  to  drive  all  persons  from  the  thea- 
tre, or  other  spectacles,  who  are  the  occasion  of  any 
disturbance/ 

As  long  as  these  festivals  continue,  the  least  vio- 
lence done  to  a  citizen  is  criminal,  and  no  creditor  is 
allowed  to  prosecute  his  debtor.  All  crimes  and  dis* 
orders  committed  at  this  time  are  severely  punished 
on  the  succeeding  days/ 

The  women  alone  participate  in  the  festivals  of 
Adonis,"  and  in  those  which,  under  the  name  of  Thes- 
mophoria,  are  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine:*  both  of  these  are  accompanied  with 
ceremonies  which  I  have  more  than  once  described. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  shall .  only  observe,  that 
they  begin  every  year  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,* 
and  last  several  days. 

Among  the  objects  worthy  of  notice,  I  saw  Athe- 
nian women  of  different  ages  repair  to  Eleusis,  there 
to  pass  a  complete  day  in  the  temple,  seated  on 
the  ground,  and  observing  a  strict  fast/  Why  this 
abstinence,  said  I  to  one  of  them,  who  presided  at  . 
the  festival  ?  She  replied :  Because  Ceres  took  no 
nourishment  while  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proser- 

P  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  89.  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  483.  «  PoU  ibid. 
I  90.  'Demosth.  inMid.p.  605.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  631.  'Id. 
ibid.  p.  604.  "  Meurs.  Grsc.  Fer.  lib.  1.  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  iii.  p.  98.  'Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  xxxix.  p.  203.  *  This  month  began  alternately  about  the 
latter  end  of  October^  and  the  beginning  of  November.  '  Plut. 
de  Is.  et  Osir.  t.  ii.  p.  378.    Atben.  lib.  7.  c.  16. 
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pine.''  I  asked  again :  Why,  in  going  to  Eleusis,  do 
you  carry  books  on  your  heads?  They  contain  the 
laws  which  we  believe  to  have  been  received  from 
Ceres.' — Why,  in  this  splendid  procession,  while  the 
air  resounds  with  your  songs,  do  you  bear  along  a 
large  basket  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  white  horses?^ 
It  contains,  among  other  things,  the  different  kinds  of 
grain,  of  which  we  owe  the  cultivation  to  C^es.  For 
a  like  reason,  in  the  festivals  of  Minerva,  we  carry 
baskets  filled  with  wool,*  because  she  tau^t  us  to 
spin.  The  best  mode  of  expressing  gratitude  for  a 
benefit  received,  is  to  bear  it  perpetually  in  mind,  and 
to  refer,  at  times,  to  its  author. 

'  Callim.  Hyian.  in  Cerer.  v.  19.  *  Scbol.  Tbeocr .  Idyll.  4. 
T^  85.  ^  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dei  Bell.  l«ettr.  t.  xxxix.  page  934. 
*  Spanh.  in  Callim.  ▼,  1. 1.  ii.  p.  658. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Of  the  Houses  and  Entertainments  of  the  Athenians, 

The  houses  of  the  Athenians  in  general  consist  of 
two  sfets  of  apartments ;  the  upper  story  for  the  wo- 
men, and  the  lower  for  the  men/  The  roofs  have 
terraces,*  with  a  large  projection  at  each  extremity." 
Athens  is  reckoned  to  contain  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand houses.^ 

A  considerable  number  have  gardens  behind  them,* 
and  in  the  front  a  small  court,  or  rather  a  sort  of  por- 
tico,* at  the  end  of  which  is  the  house  door,  some- 
times entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  eunuch.*  We  there 
find  sometimes  either  a  figure  of  Mercury  to  drive 
away  thieves,^  or  a  dog,  who  is  a  much  more  effectual 
guard,*  and  almost  always  an  altar  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, on  which  the  master  of  the  house  sacrifices  on 
certain  days.*" 

'  Lys.  de  Caod.  Erasloth.  p.  6.  *  Plin.  lib.  3^.  c.  25.  p. 
T54*  *  Aristot.  CEconom.  lib.  ^.  t.  ii.  p.  503.  Folynn.  Strat. 
lib.  3.  c.  9.  §  SO.  *  Xenoph.  Memor.  p.  774.  •  Terent.  in 
Adelph.  act.  5.  seen.  5.  v.  10.  ^  Flat,  in  Protag.  t.  i.'p.  31 1. 

Vitruv.  Ub.  6.  c.  10.  p.  119.  'Plat.  ibid.  t.  i.  p.  314. 
'  Aristoph.  in  Plut.  ▼.  1155.  Scbol.  ibid.  '  id.  inLyskt.  v. 
1917.  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  4.  ApoUodor.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  i. 
p.  3.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Vesp.  v.  870.  Schol.  ibid.  Plat  de  Rep. 
lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  3S8. 
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Strangers  are  shown  the  houses  of  Miltiades,  Aris^ 
tides,  Themistocles,  and  other  great  men  of  the  last 
age.  Formerly  nothing  distinguished  them  from  the 
others ;  at  present  they  are  conspicuous  from  their 
contrast  with  the  sumptuous  edifices  which  men,  des- 
titute either  of  fame  or  virtue,  have  had  the  effrontery 
to  erect  by  the  side  of  these  modest  habitations.* 
Since  a  taste  for  building  has  been  introduced  at 
Athens,  the  arts  are  constantly  employed  to  encou- 
rage and  improve  it.  The  streets  are  made  more 
straight  and  regular,^  the  modem  houses  are  built 
with  two  wings,  and  the  apartments  of  the  husband 
and  wife .  placed  on  the  ground-floor ;  they  are  ren- 
dered more  commodious  by  a  judicious  distribution^of 
all  the  parts,  and  more  splendid  by  a  variety  of  em- 
bellishments. 

Such  was  the  house  occupied  by  Dinias,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  luxurious  citizens  of  Athens,  whose 
ostentation  and  expensive  profusion  were  such  as  pre- 
sently to  dissipate  his  fortune.  He  was  constantly 
followed  by  three,  or  four  slaves,^  and  his  wife  Lysis- 
trate  never  •  appeared  in  public  but  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  white  Sicyonian  horses."  Like  other 
Athenians,  he  was  always  served  by  a  waiting-wo- 
man, who  shared  the  nuptial  privileges  with  ,  his 
wife  ;*"  and  was  never  without  a  kept  mistress  in  the 


I  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  5.  p.  835.      Demosth.  Olyntb.  3.  p. 
38  ^t  39.     Id.  de  Rep.  Ordin.  p.  127.      Id.  in  Aristocr.  p.  758- 

^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  II.  t.  ii.  p.  438.        ^  Demosth.  pro 

Fhorm.  p.  9^6.        "^  Demostb,  in  Mid.  p.  628.      "  Id  in  Neaer. 

p,  881. 
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city,  on  whom  he  generously  bestowed  her  freedom 
and  a  settlement  before  he  quitted  her.*"  Eager  to 
promote  his  own  enjoyments  and  those  of  his 
friends,  he  was  continually  giving  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments. 

I  requested  him  one  day  to  show  me  his  house,  and 
afterwards  drew  a  plan  of  it,  which  I  subjoin,*  A 
long  and  narrow  avenue  led  directly  to  the  apartment 
of  the  women,  which  no  men  are  permitted  to  enter 
except  near  relations,  and  such  as  are  introduced  by 
tlie  husband.  After  crossing  a  peristyle  surrounded 
by  three  porticos,  we  arrived  at  a  large  room,  where 
wc  found  Lysistrate,  to  whom  I  was  presented  by 
Dinias. 

She  was  employed  in  embroidering  a  robe;  but 
her  attention  was  still  more  engaged  by  two  Sicilian 
doves,  and  a  little  Maltese  lap-dog  that  was  playing 
about  her.^  Lysistrate  was  reckoned  one  of  the  hand^ 
somest  women  in  Athens,  and  took  no  small  pains  to 
support  this  reputation  by  the  degance  of  her  dress. 
Her  black  hair,  perfumed  with  essences,**  floated  in 
large  tresses  on  her  shoulders ;  golden  trinkets  adorned 
her  ears ;'  her  neck  and  arms  were  ornamented  with 
strings  of  pearls,*  and  her  fingers  with  precious  stones.^ 
Not  satisfied  with  her  natural  complexion,  she  bad 


*  Id.  pro  Phorm.  p.  965.  *  See  the  plan  5  and  note  XXI. 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  Theophr.  Charact.  e.  5,  et  121. 
^  Lucian.  Amor,  t,  ii.  p«  441.  '  Lys.  contr.  Eratusth.  p.  198. 
Laftrt.  lib*  3.  (  49.  *  Anacr.  od.  SO.  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  6.  p. 
847.      Theophr.   de  Lapid.  (  64.  '  Aristoph  in  Nub.  v. 

331. 
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employed  artificial  aids  to  rival  the  UoofQ  of  the  rose 
and  the  lily.*  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  such 
as  is  generally  worn  by  women  of  distinction.* 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  voice  inquiring  whether 
Lysistrate  was  at  home.'  Yes,  answered  a  slave, 
who  immediately  entered  to  announce  Eucharis,  a  fe* 
male  friend  of  I-ysistrate,  who  ran  to  meet  her,  tett- 
derly  embraced  her,  sat  down  by  her,  and  never 
ceased  praising  her  on  her  figure  and  adjustment 
How  divinely  you  look !  it  is  impossible  to  be  better 
dressed.  This  stuff  is  charming,  and  becomes  you 
wonderfully — How  much  did  it  cost  ?' 

As  I  perceived  that  this  conversation  would  not  be 
soon  ended,  I  requested  the  permission  of  Lyantrate 
to  examine  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  The  first  ob* 
ject  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  toilet  I 
there  saw  silver  basons  and  ewers ;  different  sorts  of 
mirrors ;  bodkins  to  disentangle  the  hair,  irons  to  curl 
it,"  fillets  of  different  breadths  to  bhid  it,  nets  tD  con- 
'ftac  it,*"  yellow  powder  to  colour  it  f  bracelets  and  ear- 
rmgs  of  various  kinds ;  boxes  containing  red  and  white 
paint ;  black  to  tinge  the  eye  brows ;  and  every  uten* 
fiil  necessary  for  cleaning  the  teeth*"^ 

I  examined  all  these  objects  with  the  greatest  atten-^ 
tioai ;  Dinias,    however,  seemed  unable  to  compre* 

"  Lys.  de  Caed.  Eratosth.  p.  8.     Athen.  lib.  13.  c.  S.  p.  568. 
£lymol.  MagB.  in  'fi^/ifX'.  et  in  '£yx«  "^  Ariatoph.  in  Thes- 

moph.  V.  848.     Sefaol.  ibid.  TThcocr.    Idyll.    IS.    v,   1. 

^  ilfiatopli.  in  Lysist.  V,  78.  Theocr.  ibid.  v.  34.  ^Laoan. 
Amor.  t.  ii.  |  39  et  40.  FolL  lib.  5.  c  10.  §  95.  Not.  Var.  ibid 
^  Homor.  Diad.  lib..  22:  v.  46a  "^  Heaych.  in  ea^m.  ScboL 
Theocr.  in  Idyll.  2.  v.  88.  *  Lucian.  Amor.  t.  ii.  |  39  et  4a 
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hen4  ^hy  they  should  appear  novel  to  a.  Scythian. 
He  next  showed  me  his  own  portrait,  and  that  of  hb 
lady  ;*  and  dn  my  appearing  astonished  at  the  elegance 
of  his  furniture,  told  me  that,  desirous  to  avail  Mm- 
$elf  of  the  industry  and  superior  ingenuity  of  foreign 
workmen,  he  had  precluded  his  seats  to  be  made  in 
Thessaly/  his  mattresses  at  Corinth,^  and  his  piMows 
at  Carthdge;^  and^  seeing  my  surprise  increase,  he 
laughed  at  my  simplicity,  and,  in  vindication  of  him- 
self, added,  that  X^ophcln  appeared  in  the  army 
with  an  Argive  buckler,  an  Athenian  cuirass,  a  Boed»- 
tiAa  helmet,  and  a  horse  from  Epidaurus/ 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  the  men, 
in  the  centre  of  which  we  found  a  small  grass^plat,^ 
suirctunded  by  four  porticos,  the  waUs  of  which  were 
l»ed  with  stucco,  and  wainscoted.^  These  porticos 
communicated  with  several  halls  or  chambei^,  most 
of  them  beautifully  decorated.  The  elegance  of  the 
furniture  was^  heightened  by  gold  and  ivory ;""  the 
walls  and  ceilings'"  were  ornamented  with  paintings  f 
the  tapestry  of  the  doors,'''  and  the  carpeting,  manu- 
factured at  Babylon,  represented  Persians  with  their 
sweeping  robes,  vultures  and  different  kinds  of  birds^ 
and  various  fantastic  animals."^ 

*  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  2.  '  Crit.  ap.  Atlien.  lib.  1.  p.  ^S, 
Poll.  lib.  10.  c.  1 1 .  §  48.  »  Antiph.  ap.  Athen .  p.  *r.  *  Her- 
mipp.  ibid.  p.  88.  *  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  S.  p.  84.  Poll.lib.  1, 
c.  10.  §  149.  ^  Plin.  Jun.  lib.  7.  epist.  27.  "  Vitruv.  lib. «. 
<5. 10.  ■  Bacchyl.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  2.  c.  5.  p.  39.  "  Plat,  de 
ftep.  lib.  7.  1. 11.  p.  5^9.  *Andoc.  de  Alcib.  part  3.  p.  51. 
Xen.  Mem.  lib.  S.  p.  844.  «•  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  5.  «  Cal- 
lixen.  ap.  Athen. Kb.  5.  c.  C.  p.  197.  Hlpparch.  ap.  eund.  lib.  II. 
c.  7r  p.  477*    Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  969.    Spanh.  ibid.  p.  318. 
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Nor  did  Dinias  display  less  luxury  at  bis  table 
than  in  his  house.  I  shall  give,  from  my  journal,  a 
description  of  the  first  supper  to  which  I  was  invited 
with  my  friend  Philotas. 

The  company  was  to  assemble  towards  the  even- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  shade  of  the  gnomon  should  be 
twelve  feet  long/  We  were  careful  to  be  neither  too 
soon  nor  too  late,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian 
politeness/  We  found  Dinias  hurrying  about  and 
giving  his  orders.  He  introduced  to  us  Philonides, 
one  of  those  parasites  who  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  rich,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  and  furnish 
amusement  for  the  guests.^  From  time  to  time, 
we  observed  him  shaking  off  the  dust  that  stuck  upon 
the  robe  of  Dinias."  A  moment  after  arrived  Nico- 
cles  the  physician,  much  fatigued:  he  had  a  great 
many  patients,  he  said ;  but  their  ailments  were  only 
slight  colds  and  coughs,  the  consequence  of  the  rains 
that  had  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  autumn.''  He 
was  soon  followed  by  Leon,  Zopyrus,  and  Theotimus, 
three  Athenians  of  distinction  attached  to  Dinias 
from  love  of  pleasure.  Last  of  all,  Demochares  made 
his  appearance,  uninvited.^  He  was  a  man  of  wit 
and  agreeable  talents,  and  met  with  the  most  welcome 
reception  from  the  whole  company. 

We  passed  into  the  dining-room,  where  frankin- 


*'  Hesych.  in  AojSsk.  Menand.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  c.  10.  p.  243. 
Casaub,  ibid.  •  Schol.  Theocr.  in  Idyll.  7.  ▼.  24.  Flut. 
Sympos.  Ub.  8.  quaest.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  736.  '  Theoph.  Charact  c.  tO. 
"  Id.  ibid.  c.  2.  '  Hippocr.  Aphorism,  sec.  3.  §  12,  ^  Plat, 
in  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  174. 
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cense  and  other  odours  were  burning/  On  the  side- 
board were  displayed  silver  and  gilt  vases,  some  of 
them  enriched  with  precious  stones/ 

Some  slaves  in  waiting  now  poured  water  on  our 
hands,^  and  placed  chaplets  on  our  heads/  Wq  drew 
by  lot  for  king  of  the  banquet,^  whose  office  it  is  to 
keep  the  company  within  bounds,  without  checking 
a  proper  degree  of  freedom ;  to  give  the  signal  for 
circulating  bumpers;  name  the  toasts,  and  see  that 
all  the  laws  of  drinking  are  observed.''^  Chance  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Demochares. 

After  the  table  had  been  several  times  wiped  with 
a  sponge/  we  seated  ourselves  around  it  on  couches/ 
with  coverlets  of  purple/  The  bill  of  fare  of  the 
supper  being  brought  to  Dinias/  we  set  apart  the  first 
portion  of  it  for  the  altar  of  Diana.^  Each  of  us  had 
brought  his  servant/  Dinias  was  waited  on  by  a 
negro,  one  of  those  i£thiopian  slaves  who  are  pur^ 


*  Archestr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  91.  p.  101.  *  Plat,  de  Rep. 
lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  417.  Theophr.  Charact.  c.  23.  Id.  de  Lapid.  1 63. 
Pint,  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p  193.  ^  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  1.  p.  36<f .  Du- 
pdrt., in  Theophr.  p.  4&4.  *  Archestr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  101. 
"*  Aristoph.  in  Plut.  v.  973.  La6rt.  lib.  8.  }  64.  Plut.  Sympos. 
lib.  1.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  620.  *  By  one  of  these  lawf  a  man  must 
either  drink  or  leave  the  table  (Cicer.  Tuscul.  5.  c.  41.  t.  ii. 
p.  395.)  Sometimes  the  eompany  contented  themselves  with 
potiring  on  the  head  of  the  delinquent  the  wine  he  refused  to 
*  drink  (Lagrt.  lib.  8.  §  64.)  «  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  20.  y.  154. 
Martial.  Epigr.  143.  lib.  14.  'Xen.  Memor.  lib.  5.  p.  842. 
Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7-  cap.  ultim.  t.  IL  p.  448.  '  Athen.  lib.  2. 
c.  9.  p.  48.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  49.  '  Theophr.  Charact. 
e.  10.    Duport.  ibid.        ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  9. 
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chased  by  tiie  rich  al  a  great  price,  to  distingaish 
themselves  from  other  citizens/ 

I  shall  not  enter  iato  a  minute  d^ail  of  an  enter- 
tainment which  every  moment  a£R>rded  us  fresh  proofs 
of  the  opulence  and  prodigality  of  Dinias :  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  it  will  be  sufficient. 

We  were  first  presented  with  several  sorts  of 
shell-fish ;  some  as  they  cc»ne  out  of  the  sea ;  others 
roasted  oa  the  asbes^  or  fried  in  stoves ;  and  most  of 
them  seascmed  with  pepper  and  cumin.""  Frei^  eggB 
were  served  up  at  the  same  time,  both  (4  common 
flywls  and  pea-hens>  the  latter  of  which  are  in  the  highest 
esthnation  ;*"  sausages,''  pigs'  feet,^  a  wild  boar's  liver^"^ 
a  lamb's  head/  calves'  chitterling9>'  a  sow's  belly, 
seasoned  with  cuoodn,  vinegar,  and  silphium;^  smaU 
birds>  on  which  wa»  poured  a  very  hot  sauce  com- 
posed  c^  scraped  cheese,  oil,  vine^,  and  silpbium*'' 
In  the  second  course  we  w^e  presented  with  whafc- 
ever  was  esteemed  most  exquisite  in  game,  poultry, 
and  particularly  fish.  The  third  course  consisted  of 
fruit. 

Among  the  multitude  of  dainties  that  were  suc- 
cessively placed  on  the  table,  €ach  guest  had  the 
liberty  of  choosing  what  was  most  agreeable  to  the 

*Tbcopbr.Charact.c.dl.  Casaub.  ibid.  Terent.  in  Eunuch, 
act  1.  Men.  3.  v.  85,  " Athen.  Ub.5.  e.  IS.  p.  90,  &c.  "  Triph. 
ap.  Atheii.  lib. S.  p.  56.  *  Aristoph.  m Equit.  v.  161.  Uenric. 
Steph*  in  A^iMf .  '  Eq»haat.  et  Sherecer.  ap.  A  then.  lib.  3. 
c«  7.  p.  9a.  ^  Eubul.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  7.  «*  ^^  p.  330.  '  Id. 
ibid.  Md.ibid.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Fac  v.  716.  'Archestr. 
ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  31.  p.  101.  •  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  533  et 
1578. 
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^^  of  his  friendsy  and  sending  it  to  them :'  an  atteB^ 
tion  seldom  omitted  at  ceremonioiis  entertainments* 

No  sooner  bad  we  b^un  supper,  than  Demo- 
chares  taking  a  cup^  sH^tly  applied  it  to  his  lips, 
and  handed  it  round  the  table,  each  of  us  touching 
the  liquor  in  his  turn.  The  first  taste  is  consid^ed 
as  the  symbol  and  bond  and  friendship  by  wUch  the 
guests  are  united.  Other  full  cups  quickly  follaired 
this,  regulated  by  the  healths  Demochares  dntnk, 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another5'  and  which 
the  person  drank  to  immediately  returned. 

The  conversation  at  table  was  lively,  without  in<- 
terruption,  or  any  particular  object,  and  insensibly  led 
to  pleasantries  respecting  the  suppers  of  men  of  wk 
and  philosophers^  who  lose  momenta  so  precious  in 
puzzling  each  other  with  riddles  «aA  aenigmas,'  or  in  a 
methodical  discussion  of  the  most  obscure  questions 
in  morals  or  metaphysics.^  By  way  of  ridiciiling  this 
practice,  Demochares  proposed  that  we  should  display 
our  knowkdge  in  the  choice  of  the  dishes  most  agree 
able  to  the  palate^  the  art  of  preparing  Ihem,  and  the 
facility  of  procuring  them  at  Athens.  As  we  bad 
determined  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  ban^ 
qtmts  of  tbe  sages,  it  was  agreed  that  each  person  pre* 
sent  should  speak  in  his  torn,  and  treat  bis  subject  witk 


'  Id.  in  Acharn.  v.  1048.  Theopbr.  Charact.  c.  17.  Casaub. 
ibid.  p.  137.  '  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  4.  v.  3.  Aristoph.  in  Lys. 
T.  304.  Athen*  lib.  10.  p.  433  et  444.  Peitb.  Antiq.  Homer, 
lib.  3.  p.  306.  *  Pkt.de  Rep.  lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  404.  Atbdn. 
lib.  lO.  c.  15.  p.  448.  *  Plat.  Coiyviy.  t.  iii.  p.  172.  Xen. 
ibid.  p.  872.    Plut.  Sept.  Sapient.  Cown%.  t.  it.  p.  L46. 
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the  utmost  gravity,  without  being  either  too  prolix,  or 
too  negligent  in  bis  details. 

I  was  to  begin ;  but,  as  I  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  subject  which  was  to  be  discussed,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  making  my  excuse,  when  Demochares 
begged  me  to  give  the  company  an  idea  of  the 
Scythian  repasts.  I  answered  in  a  few  words,  that 
their  sole  food  was  honey,  and  the  milk  of  cows  or 
mares,**  to  which  they  were  so  accustomed  from  their 
birth,  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  nurses  '^  that  they 
received  the  milk  in  large  pails,  and  churned  it  a  con- 
siderable time  to  separate  the  most  delicate  part  of  it 
from  the  rest,  an  employment  which  they  allotted  to 
such  prisoners  as  the  chance  of  war  threw  into  their 
hands  -^  but  I  was  careful  not  to  add,  that  they  put 
out  the  eyes  of  these  unhappy  men,  to  prevent  them 
from  escaping. 

After  other  particulars  which  I  suppress,  Leon, 
taking  up  the  conversation,  said :  The  Athenians  are 
perpetually  reproached  with  their  frugality.*  Our 
meals,  indeed,  are  in  general  shorter  and  less  sump- 
tuous than  those  of  the  Thebans  and  some  other 
of  the  Grecian  states  /  but  we  have  begun  to  follow 
their  example,  and  presently  they  will  follow  ours. 
Every  day  we  add  new  refinements  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  see  our  ancient  simplicity  gradually 
disappear,  with  all  those  patriotic  virtues  which  ori- 

^  Justin,  lib.  %  c. «.  *  Antiph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  c.  2 .  p.  286^. 
^  Herodot.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  *  Eubul.  ap.  Athen.  lib,  8.  c.  8.  p.  47* 
'Diphil.  et  Polyb.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  4.  p.  17  et  18.  Eubul.  ap. 
eumd.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  417. 
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ginated  in  necessity,  and  could  not  be  the  growth  of 
all  ages.  Let  our  orators  remind  us  as  often  as  they 
please  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  let 
strangers  admire  the  monuments  that  decorate  this 
city — Athens  possesses  a  more  substantial  advantage^ 
in  my  eyes,  in  that  abundance  which  we  enjoy  here 
during  the  whole  year,  and  in  that  market  which  daily 
presents  to  us  the  choicest  productions  of  the  islands 
and  the  continent.  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  it,  there 
is  no  country  in  which  it  is  easier  to  find  good  cheer, 
not  excepting  even  Sicily.     ' 

We  have  nothing  to  wish  for  with  respect  to  but- 
cher's meat  and  fowls.  Our  poultry  yards,  either  in 
town  or  country,  are  admirably  stocked  with  capons,^ 
pigeons,^  ducks,*  chickens,  and  geese,  which  we  have 
a  particular  art  of  fattening.^  Tlje  seasons,  in  their 
succession,  bring  us  becaficos,^  quails,"  thrushes," 
larks,*"  redbreasts,^  stockdoves,**  turtles,'  woodcocks,* 
and  francolins.*  The  Phasis  presents  to  us  the  birds 
that  are  the  ornament  of  its  banks,  and  which  may  be 

'  Arittot.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  9.  cap.  50.  t.  i  p.  956.  ^  Id. 
ibid.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p,  763.  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  11.  p.  393.  ^  Athen. 
ibid.  p.  39&.  Mnesim.  ibid.  c.  15.  p.  403.  ^  Ath«n.  ibid.  c.  8. 
p.  384.  Varr.  de  Re  Rustic,  lib.  3.  c.  8.  %  9.  Cicer.  Acad.  lib. 
2.  c.  18.  t.  ii.p.  56.  Plin.  lib.  10.  c.  50.  t.  i.  p.  571.  *  Ari8tot 
ib.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  t.  i.  p.  902.  Athen.  lib«  2.  c.  24.  p.  65.  Epicharm. 
ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  398.  .  *  Athen.  ibid.  c.  10.  p:  392.  "  Aristoph. 
in  Pac.  V.  1149.  Athen.  lib.  2.  p.  64.  *  Aristot.  ibid.  lib.  9. 
c.  25.  t.  i.  p.  935.  P  Id.  ibid.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  p.  902.  Plin.  lib.  10. 
c.  9.  p.  561.  'I  Aristot.  ibid.  Athen.  lib.  9.  p.  393.  '  Aristot. 
ibid.  Athen.  ibid.  p.  394.  *  Aristot.  ibid.  cap.  26.  p.  936. 
*  Aristoph.  et  Alexand.  apud  Athen.  lib.  9.  p.  387*  Piuenic.  ap. 
eumd.  lib.  14.  c.  18.  p.  652.    Aristot.  ibid^lib.  9.  c.  49.  p.  955. 
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Styled,  with  still  more  justice,  the  ornament  of  our 
tables.  They  begin  to  multiply  among  us  in  the 
pheasant-grounds  established  by  some  wealthy  in- 
dividuals/ Our  plains  are  covered  with  bares  and 
partridges ;""  our  hills  with  thyme,  rosemary,  and  other 
herbs  fit  to  give  a  flavour  and  perfume  to  our  rabbits. 
The  adjacent  forests  furnish  us  with  boars  and  their 
young  ones '/  and  from  the  isle  of  Melos  we  have  the 
best  roebucks  in  Greece/ 

The  sea  too,  said  ZopyruS;  taking  up  the  discourse, 
attentive  to  remit  the  tribute  due  to  her  masters,  en- 
xiebes  our  tables  with  delicate  fish/  We  have  the 
lamprey,^  the  dorado,""  the  weever,^  the  xiphias,**  the 
pagrus,^  the  shad,^  and  tunnies  in  abundance/ 

Nothing  is  comparable  to  the  conger-eel  we  pro- 
cure from  Sicyon,Vthe  glaucus  taken  at  Megara,^  the 


*  ArSflloph.  in  Nub.  v.  109.  SchoL  ibid.  Aristot.  lib.  6.  c.  9. 
t.  i.  p.  859.  Philox.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  2.  p.  147.  '  Aihen« 
lib.  9.  p.  388.  Wheler's  Journey,  &c.  book  5.  p.  352.  ^  Xen. 
de  Tenat.  p.  991.  Mnesim.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  15.  p.  403.  Spon. 
t.  ti.  p.  56.  *  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  p.  4.  "  Spon.  ibid.  p.  147. 
Whei.  ibid.  ^  Aristot.  Hiet.  Animal,  lib.  8.  cap,  13.  p.  909. 
Theophr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7«  c.  18.  p.  318.  *  Epidi.  et  Ardiestr. 
ap.  Athen.  lib.  T.  c  24.  p,S88.  Aldrov.  dePisc.  lib.  S.  cap.  15. 
p.  169.  Gefln.  de  Pise.  p.  19B,  ^  Mnesim.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  9. 
c.  15.  p.  403.  Aldrov.  ib.  lib.  3.  p.  355.  *  Athen.  lib.  7.  c.  7. 
p.  889.  Aldrov.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  330.  *  This  is  the  fish  known 
in  France  by  the  name  of  the  espadon;  in  Italy  by  that  of  the 
p€$ee  spada  (Anglic^  the  sword-fish.)  '  Athen.  lib.  7.  cap.  28* 
p.  387.  Aldrov.  lib.  8.  p.  149.  Gesn.  ibid.  p.  773.  '  Aristot 
lib.  9.  c.  37.  t.  i.  p«  941.  Gesaer.  ibid.  p.  81.  Androv.  p.  499. 
^  Gesn.  ibid.  p.  1147.  '£udox.  et  Philem.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7« 
c*  la  p.  888.  Aldnyr .  p.  548.  Gcsnen  de  Pise.  p.  345.  ^  Ar- 
chtstr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7*  p.  895« 
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turbot)  the  mackerel,  the  soles,  the  tnullets  and  rodiets 
that  frequent  our  coasts.'  The  pilchards  taken  in 
other  countries  are  the  food  of  the  common  people ; 
those  we  catch  in  the  vicinity  of  Phalerum  are  worthy 
of  the  table  of  the  gods,  especially  when  left  to  steq> 
only  for  a  moment  in  boiling  oil.°^ 

The  vulgar,  dazzled  by  a  name,  imagine  that  every 
part  of  what  is  reputed  a  delicacy  is  equally  delicate : 
but  we,  who  analyse  merit  more  minutely,  prefer  the 
foxe  part  of  the  glaucus,  the  head  of  the  barbel  and 
the  conger,  the  breast  of  the  tunny,  and  the  back  of 
the  scate,^  and  leave  the  rest  to  less  difficult  tastea. 

To  the  abundant  supplies  of  the  sea,  let  us  add' 
those  of  the  lakes  of  Bceotia.  Are  not  fresh  eds, 
equally  remarkable  for  their  delicacy  and  siz;^,  brought 
us  every  day  from  Lake  Copais  ?**  Nor  ought  we  to 
foi^t,  in  this  enumeratk>n  of  our  riches,  that  asto-?^ 
nishing  quantity  of  salt-fish  which  we  receive  from  the 
Hellespont,  Byzantium,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Euxiile. 

Leon  and  Zopyrus,  said  Philotas,  have  treated  of 
those  dishes  which  form  ti)e  basis  of  an  entertainm^it. 
Those  of  the  first  and  third  course  would  require 
more  profound  erudition  than  I  can  pretend  to  pos- 
sess, but  would  furnish  no  less  convincing  proofs  pf 
the  advantages  of  our  climate. 

*  Lync.  Sam.  ibid,  page  285  et  330.  Archestr.  ibki.  p.  988. 
Cratjn,  et  Nau^icr,  ibid.  p.  3«5.  »  AtKen.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  p.  285. 
AUrov.  de  FHc.  lib.  2.  p.  212.  Ge89.  ibid..p.  73  -,  et  alii.  ""  Fiat. 
ap.  Athcn.  Ub.  7*  p.  279^  Antiphan.  U>ld.  p.  295^  Eripb.  ibid* 
p.  302.  •  Aristoph.  m  Pac.  v.  1004.  Id,  in  Lymtr-  v>  36. 
Schol.  ibid.  Atben.  lib.  7.  p.  297. 
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Lobsters  and  cray-fish^  are  as  common  with  us  as 
muscles,  oysters,"*  urchins,  or  sea  hedge-hogs;'  the 
latter  are  sometimes  dressed  with  oxymel,  parsley,  and 
mint/  They  are  delicious  when  caught  at  the  full  of 
the  moon,^  and  by  no  means  deserve  the  ill  name 
given  them  by  a  Lacedsemonian,  who  never  having 
seen  this  kind  of  shell-fish,  put  one  of  them  into  his 
mouth,  and  attempted  to  bite  its  bristly  points."^ 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mushrooms,  the  as- 
paragus,* the  various  species  of  cucumbers,^  and  that 
infinite  variety  of  vegetables  which  are  brought  fi^esh 
id  market  every  d^y;  but  I  cannot  omit  observing 
Aat  the  fruit  of  our  gardens  has  a  most  exquisite 
flavour.'  The  superiority  of  our  figs  is  universally  ad- 
mitted  :*  when  fresh  gathered,  they  are  the  favourite 
ddicacy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  and,  when  care- 
fully dried,  are  exported  to  distant  countries,  and  find 
their  way  even  to  the  table  of  the  king  of  Persia/ 
Our  pickled  olives  excite  the  appetite.  Those  we  call 
colymbades*  are  more  esteemed  for  their  size  and 
flavour  than  the  olives  of  other  countries  :*  nor  are  the 
grapes,  known  by  the  name  of  Nicostratian,  in  less 

P  Arittot.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  p.  815.  Athen.  lib.  3. 
c.  S3,  p.  104  et  105.  Gesn.  de  Loc.  et  de  Astac,  &c.  ^  Athen. 
ibid.  p.  90.  Archeetr.  ibid.  p.  99.  '  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal, 
lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  892.  Matron,  ap.  Athen.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  135. 
■  Athen.  ibid.  p.  91.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  88.  ■  Demetr.  Scept.  ap. 
Athen.  p.  91.  '  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  6*0,  59,  &c.  >  Id.  p.  67. 

'  Aristot.  Probl.  sect.  90.  t.  ii.  p.  774.  •  Athen.  lib.  14.  p.  659. 
^  Dion.  ap.  eumd.  ibid.  *  The  modern  Greeks  of  Athens  still 
call  them  by  the  same  name ;  and  the  Grand  Signior  has  them 
all  monopolised  for  his  own  table.  Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ii.  p.  147. 
*  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  133. 
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repute.*  The  art  of  grafting  •  bestows  on  our  pears, 
and  fruit  in  general,  qualities  which  nature  bad  re* 
fused  them/  Euboea  furnishes  us  with  excellent 
apples ;  *  Phoenicia  with  dates ;  **  Corinth  with  quinces, 
as  delicious  to  the  taste  as  they  are  beautiful  to  the 
eye;'  and  Naxos  with  that  kind  of  almonds  which 
are  in  high  estimation  through  all  Greece.^ 

The  turn  of  the  parasite  being  now  come,  we  all 
redoubled  our  attention;  and  be  began  his  harangue  as 
follows : 

The  bread  served  at  our  tables,  nay  even  that  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  the  market,  is  of  a  dazzling  whiteness 
and  an  admirable  flavour/  The  art  of  preparing  it 
was  brought  to  perfection  in  Sicily,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  Thearion :  ^  it  has  been  preserved  among  us 
in  all  its  purity,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
progress  of  pastry.  We  are  at  present  in  possession 
of  a  thousand  methods  of  converting  every  sort  of 
flour  into  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  nutriment.  If 
a  little  milk,  oil,  and  salt  be  mixed  with  the  flour  of 
wheat,  you  will  have  the  materials  for  those  delicate 
loaves  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Cappado- 
cians.*"  Knead  the  dough  with  a  little  honey,  and  roll 
it  into  thin  sheets,  which  will  run  up  on  approaching 
a  quick  fire,  and  you  will  produce  these  biscuits  that 

*  Athcn.  lib.  14.  c.  19.  p.  654.        •  Aristot.  de  Plat.  lib.  1. 
c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  1016.         '  Athen.  ibid.  p.  653.  »  Hermipp.  ap. 

Athen.  Ub.  1.  c.  21.  p.  27.  *"  Id.  ibid.  p.  28.  Antiphan.  ibid, 
p,  4r.  *  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  82.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  52.  i  Archestr. 
•t  Antiphan.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  112.  "*  Plat,  in  Gorg.  t.  i. 
p.  518.        *  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  28.  p.  113. 
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have  been  just  handed  to  us,  and  which  you  have 
dipped  in  wine  ;•  but  they  must  be  served  up  burning 
hot.*"  These  sweet  and  light  cakes,  which  have  been 
since  presented  to  us,p  are  made  in  a  stove  with  the 
flour  of  sesamum,  honey,  and  oii.f  Take  some  peeled 
barley,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  put  the  flour  in  a 
vessel;  pour  oil  on  it;  keep  stirring  this  mixture 
whilst  it  heats  gently  on  the  ^re ;  feed  it  now  and 
then  witli  pullet,  kid,  or  lamb  gravy,  taking  special 
care  not  to  let  it  boil  over ;  and  when  stewed  to  the 
exact  point  of  perfection,  serve  it  up,**  We  have 
cakes  made  simply  of  milk  and  honey,'  others  in 
which  the  flour  of  sesanium  and  a  little  cheese  or  ml 
is  added  to  the  honey.'  We  have  tarts,  too,  made 
with  different  sorts  of  fruit/  Hare  pasties  are  of  the 
same  nature,"*  as  well  as  the  pies  made  of  becafigos^ 
and  those  little  birds  that  fly  about  the  vineyards/ 

Pbilonides,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  took 
possession  of  a  tart  made  of  raisins  and  almonds/ 
which  was  just  brought  in,  and  would  proceed  no  fair- 
tber  in  his  oration. 

We  did  not  continue  long  in  suspense,  for  Theon 
timus  immediately  took  up  the  conversation.  Many 
authors,  said  he,  have  written  on  the  culinary  art, 
that  first  of  all  arts,  since  it  is  that  which  procures  us 

*  These  were  a  sort  of  wafers.  Casaub.  in  Athen.  p.  ISl. 
•  Antidot.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  25.  p.  109.  p  Athen.  lib.  14.  c. 
14.  p.  646.  t  A  kind  of  fritters.  '  Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  S6.  p-.  126. 
Casaub.  in  Athen.  p.  151.  '  Eupol.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  14. 

p.  646.  •  Athen.  ibid.  •  Id.  ibid.  648.  Poll.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 
§  78.  •  Telecl.  ap.  Athen.  ibid.  p.  647  et  648,  «  Poll.  lib.  6. 
c.  ll.§78.        J^  Id.  ibid. 
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the  most  frequent  and  most  durable  enjoyments. 
Such  were  Mithaecus,  who  has  given  us  the  Sicilian 
Cook  ;  •  Numenius  of  Heraclea,  Hegemon  of  Thasos, 
Philox^ius  of  Leucas,*  Actides  of  Chios,  Tyndaricus 
of  Sicyon,**  and  many  others  I  could  mention,  for  I 
have  all  their  works  in  my  library,  but  I  prefer  the 
Gastronomia  of  Archestratus  to  them  all.  This 
author,  who  was  the  friend  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pericles,*"  had  travelled  through  various  countries,  to 
inform  himself  accurately  of  all  their  choicest  produc- 
tions/ During  his  travels  his  object  was  not  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  manners  of  different  nations, 
a  knowledge  of  no  sort  of  utility,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  change  tiiiem ;  but  to  procure  admission  into  thode 
laboratories  in  which  the  luxuries  of  the  table  are 
prepared,  and  to  converse  with  those  persons  only 
who  might  contribute  to  his  enjoyments.  His  poem 
is  a  treasure  of  information ;  not  a  verse  in  it  but 
what  contains  a  precept. 

This  work  is,  as  I  may  say,  the  code  in  which 
several  cooks  have  studied  the  principles  of  an  art 
that  has  rendered  them  immortal  f  an  art  long  since 
brought  to  perfection  in  Sicily  and  Elis,^  and  which 
Thimbron,  among  us,  has  carried  to  the  summit  of  its 
glciry.*  I  am  aware  that  the  persons  whq  exercise  it 
have  often,  by  their  pretensions,  deservedly  been  ridi- 
culed on  the  stage;*"    but  without  the  enthusiasm 

"Plat,  in  Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  518.  ^  '  Athen.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  5. 
*"  Id.  lib.  14.  C.23.  p.  662.  Poll.  lib.  6.  c.  10.  §  71.  *  Id.  lib. 
5.  c.  20.  p.  220.  ^  Id.  lib.  7-  c.  5.  p.  278.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  293. 
'  id.  lib.  14.  p;  661.  « Id.  Kb.  7.  p.  293.  "  Damoxen.  ap. 
Athen.  lib.  3.  c.  21.  p.  101.  Philem.  ibid,  lib.  7.  c.  10.  p.  288. 
Uegesand.  ibid.  p.  289. 
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they  never  would  have  possessed  the  genius  of  their 
profession. 

My  own  cook^  whom  I  have  lately  sent  for  from 
Syracuse,  astonished  me  the  other  day  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  qualifications  and  study  requisite  for  his 
employment.  After  telling  me,  by  the  way,  that 
Cadmus,  the  grandsire  of  Bacchus,  and  founder  of 
Thebes,  was  originally  a  cook  to  the  king  of  Sidon  ;* 
Do  you  know,  added  he,  that  properly  to  discharge 
the  office  I  hold,  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  senses 

# 

exquisitely  refined,  and  a  constitution  proof  against 
every  attack,^  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the 
greatest  abilities  with  the  most  extensive  information  ?^ 
I  do  not  employ  myself  in  any  of  the  vile  functions  of 
your  kitchen ;  I  never  appear  there  but  to  direct  the 
action  of  the  fire,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  my 
operations.  Seated  in  general  in  an  adjacent  cham- 
ber, I  issue  orders  to  be  executed  by  subordinate 
artists."  I  meditate  on  the  productions  of  nature : 
sometimes  I  leave  them  in  their  simplicity ;  some- 
times I  disguise  or  mix  them^  as  new  proportions 
which  appear  best  calculated  to  gratify  your  palate 
may  occur  to  me.  Am  I,  for  instance,  to  give  you  a 
sucking-pig,  or  a  large  piece  of  beef — I  content  myself 
with  boiling  them.**  Do  you  wish  for  an  excellent 
hare — if  young,  it  requires  no  recommendation  but  its 
intrinsic  merit  to  appear  before  you  with  approbation : 

I  Ev«mcr.  ibid.  lib.  14,  c.  S2.  p.  658.  ^  Pofeid.  ibid.  lib. 
14.  p.  661.  ^  Damox.  ibid.  c.  22.  p.  103.  "  Id.  ap.  Athen. 
lib.  3.  cap.  32.  p.  103.  "  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  63 ;  lib.  9.  cap.  14. 
p.  575. 
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I  put  it  on  the  spit,  and  serve  it  up  to  you  all  bleed* 
ing.**  But  it  is  the  refinement  of  combination  which 
displays  my  science  in  all  its  lustre. 

The  principal  agents  I  make  use  of,  are  salt, 
pepper,  oil,  vinegar,  and  honey ;  and  of  these,  better 
than  Attica  affords  cannot  be  found  in  any  country. 
Your  oil. is  excellent,^  as  well  as  your  vinegar  of 
Decelia;**  your  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus'  deserves 
the  preference  even  to  that  of  Sicily  itself.  Besides 
these  ingredients,  in  ragouts*  we  employ  eggs,  cheese, 
dried  raisins,  silphium,*  parsley,  sesamum,  cummin, 
capers,  cresses,  fennel,  mint,  coriander,  carrots,^garlic, 
onions;  and  various  aromatic  plants  much  in  use 
among  us,  such  as  the  origanum,t  and  the  exquisite 
thyme  of  Mount  Hymettus.*  These,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  are  powers  at  the  disposal  of  an  artist,  but 
which  he  should  never  lavish.  If  a  fish,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  firm,  be  sent  to  me  to  dress,  I  take  care  to 
give  it  a  sprinkling  of  scraped  cheese,  and  to  moisten 
it  with  vinegar ;  but  if  it  be  of  a  more  delicate  kind, 
I  only  throw  a  little  salt  over  it,  and  a  few  drops  of 
oil,"  or  by  way  of  change,  after  garnishing  it  with 
origanum  leaves,  I  wrap  it  up  in  a  fig  leaf,  and  broil  it 
under  the  ashes."" 

A  good  cook  will  not  multiply  mixtures  and  ex- 

•  Archestr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  14.  p.  S19.  »  SpoD.  t.  ii. 
p.  146.  ^  Athen.  lib.  2.  c.  26.  p.  67.  '  Antiphan.  ap.  Athen. 
lib.  5.  c.  3.  p.  74.  Spon.  ibid.  p.  130.  •  Athen.  lib.  9.  c.  «6. 
p.  68.  Poll.  lib.  6.  c.  10.  \  66.  *  A  plant  but  little  known,  but 
made  s;reat  use  of  by  the  ancients  in  their  repasts.  f  A  sort 
of  wild  maijoram.  '  Antiph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  38.  "  Ar- 
Chester,  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  c.  SO.  p.  391.      ""  Id.  ibid.  c.  5.  p.  S78. 
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pedients,  except  in  sauces  or  ragouts;  of  which  we 
have  various  sorts,  some  sharp,  and  others  sweet. 
The  sause  that  may  be  served  with  all  boiled  or  roasted 
fish,^  is  composed  of  vinegar,  scraped  cheese,  and 
garlic,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  leeks  and  onions 
cut  small."  When  you  wish  to  have  it  not  so  strong, 
it  may  be  mixed  up  with  oil,  the  yolks  of  eggs,  leeks, 
garlic  and  cheese :  *  if  you  desire  it  still  milder,  honey, 
dates,  cummin;  and  other  ingredients  of  the  same 
nature  may  be  used.^  But  mixtures  of  this  sort  must 
not  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  every  ignorant  preten- 
der. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  stuffings  introduced  into 
the  belly  of  a  fish.  Every  cook  knows  that  the  fish 
must  be  op^ed,  and  that,  after  taking  out  the  bones, 
it  should  be  filled  with  silphium^  cheese,  salt,  and 
origanum : ""  he  knows,  likewise,  that  a  pig  may  be 
stuffed  with  thrushes,  becafigos,  yolks  of  eggs,  oysters, 
and  different  kinds  of  shell  fish.**  But,  believe  me, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  these  mixtures,  and 
nothing  shorjt  of  very  long  and  profound  researches 
will  suffice  to  render  them  eqiially  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  ?.nd  copidqcive  to  health ;  for  my  heart  is  al- 
lied to  all  the  sciences,*   but  more  immediately  to 

y  Anan.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  282.  *  Schdl..  Aristoph.  in 
Vesp.  V.  62.  Dalcch.  Not.  in  Athen.  p.  747  etTSO.  »  Schol. 
Aristoph.  in  Equit.  v.  768.  •»  Hesych.  in  'ToffVfift.  •  A^c^- 
ap.  Athen.  lib.  7.  p.  322.  *  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  129.  *  The 
reader  may  coinpare  the  language  lyl^ich  the  Greek  oi^mie 
writers  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  cooks  of  their  time,  with 
that  Montaigne  gives  U3,  m  a  few  words,  of  the  Mfiifr^  d^ Hotel 
of  Cardinal  Caraffe,  liv.  I.  c.  51. 
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medicine.  Must  I  not  be  supposed  to  know  the  herbs 
which,  in  each  season,  have  the  most  juice  and  virtue? 
Shall  I  venture  to  bring  to  your  table  in  summer  a 
fish  that  should  only  make  its  appearance  there  in 
winter?  Are  not  certain  aliments  more  easy  of  diges- 
tion at  certain  times ;  and  is  it  not  from  the  preference 
we  give  to  some  of  these  over  others,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  maladies  to  which  we  are  subject  pro- 
ceed ?  • 

At  these  words,  Nicocles  the  physician,  who' had 
hitherto  continued  to  eat  silently  and  indiscriminately 
every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  eagerly  exclaimed, 
Your  cook  proceeds  on  true  principles.     Nothing  is 
so  essential  as  the  choice  of  aliments,  nothing  requires 
more  attention.    This  should  be  regulated,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  by  the  variations 
of  the  air  and  seasons,  by  the  differences  of  age  and 
constitution,^  and  next  by  the  more  or  less  nutritive 
qualities  peculiar  to  the  various  kinds  of  meat,  fish, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.      The  flesh  of  beef,  for  in- 
stance, is  hard  and  difficult  to  digest ;  that  of  veal  is 
less  so ;  in  like  manner,  the  flesh  of  lamb  is  lighter 
than  that  of  mutton,  and  kid  than  that  of  goat.'  Pork^ 
as  well  as  wild  boar,  is  desiccatory,  but  it  strengthens 
and  passes  easily.     Sucking  pig  is  heavy.     The  flesh 
of  hare  is  dry  and  astringent.**     In  general,  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  is  less  succulent  than  that  of  domestic 
ones ;  that  of  animals  which  feed  on  fruit  than  that  of 

•  Nicom.  ap.  Athen,  lib.  7.  c.  li.  p.  291.  'Hippocrat.  de 
Di»t.  Hb.  3.  cap.  1.  &c.  t.  i.  p.  241 .  « Id.  lib.  S.  p.  219.  §  15. 
^  Id.  ibid.  p.  220. 
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those  which  live  on  herbs ;  that  of  males  than  that  of 
females ;  that  of  black  than  that  of  white ;  and  that 
of  crinigerous  than  that  of  smooth  animals ;  such  is 
the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates.* 

All  liquors,  in  like  manner,  have  their  properties. 
Wine  is  dry  and  heating,  and  has  something  purgative 
in  its  nature :  ^  sweet  v/ines  fly  to  the  head,^  the  red  are 
nourishing,  the  white  aperitive ;  clarets  dry,  and  favour- 
able to  digestion.™  Hippocrates  tells  us  that  new 
wines  are  more  laxative  than  old,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  must ;  "*  aromatics  are  more 
nutritive  than  others ;  *  your  red  mellow  wines 

Nicocles  was  continuing  his  dissertation ;  but  Di- 
nias,  suddenly  interrupting  him,  exclaimed,  I  pay. 
no  attention  to  such  distinctions,  but  I  banish  from 
my  table  the  wines  of  Zacynthus  and  of  Leucas,  be- 
cause I  believe  them  to  be  unwholesome,  on  account 
of  the  plaster  that  is  mixed  with  them.^  I  do  not 
like  that  of  Corinth,  for  it  is  harsh  ;"*  nor  that  of  Ica- 
ria,  because,  in  addition  to  this  fault,  it  is  heady  :"* 
I  esteem  the  old  wine  of  Corcyra,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,*  and  the  white  wine  of  Mende,  re- 
markable for  its  delicacy.*  Archilochus  compared 
that  of  Naxos  to  nectar  ;*  but  I  should  compare  the 


'  Id.  ibid.  p.  225  ^  20.  ^  Id.  lib.  3.  p.  223.  (  22.  *  Diod. 
et  Praxag.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  32.  "  Mnesith.  ap.  Athen. 
lib.  1.  p.  »2.  »  Hippocr.  de  Diaet.  p.  224.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  223. 
»  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  p.  33.  Eustath.  in  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  7. 
t.  iii.  p.  1573.  lin.  25.  '  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  30.  '  Id. 
ibid.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  33.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  29.  '  Id.  ibid, 
p.  30, 
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wine  of  Thasos  to  that  divine  liquor.'  I  prefer  it  to 
every  kind  of  wine,  except  that  of  Chios,  when  of  the 
first  quality ;  for  there  are  three  sorts  of  it/ 

In  Greece  we  are  fond  of  sweet  and  odoriferous 
wines.*  In  some  places  they  sweeten  them  by  put- 
ting ftour,  kneaded  with  honey,  into  the  cask  ;*  and 
almost  every  where  origanum,^  aromatics,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  are  infused  in  them.  My  pleasure  is,  on 
opening  one  of  my  barrels,  to  have  the  odour  of  vio- 
lets and  roses  instantly  exhale,  and  fill  my  cellar ;"" 
not  that  I  would  vidsh  to.  have  one  sense  too  much 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  wine  of 
Byblos,  in  Phoenicia,  surprises  at  first  by  the  strength 
of  the  perfumes  with  which  it  is  impregnated  :  I  have 
a  good  stock  of  it ;  yet  I  hold  it  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  Lesbos,  which,  though  less  highly  scented,  is 
infinitely  more  grateful  to  the  palate."*  Do  you  wish 
for  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage  ?  Mix  youk* 
fragrant  and  rich  wines  with  those  of  an  opposite  qtte- 
lity.  Such  is  the  mixture  of  the  wine  of  Erythraea 
with  that  of  Heraclea.* 

Sea  water  mixed  with  wine  is  said  to  aid  digestion, 
and  prevent  the  wine  from  flying  to  the  head ;  but  it 
must  not  be  too  predominant,  which  is  the  fault  of 
the  Rhodian  wines ;  a  fault  which  is  avoided  in  those 

'  Aristopb.  in  Plut.  v.  1039.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Lysistr. 
Y.  196.  Spanb.  in  Aristopb.  Plut.  v.  545.  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  7. 
p.  717.  'Atbea.    lib.   I.  p.  39.    Hermipp.  ibid.    p.   89. 

'  Atben.  lib.  1.  p.  30.  '  Theopbr.  ap.  Athen.  p.  33.  ^  Aristol. 
Problem.  §  20.  t.  ii.  p.  776.  Span,  in  Plut.  Aristopban.  v.  80f . 
*  Hermip.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  89.  *  Arcbestr.  ap.  Atben.  lib. 
1.  p.  32.        *  Theopbr.  ap.  Atben.  p.  38. 


/ 
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of  Cos/  I  believe  one  measure  of  sea  water  is  suffi- 
cient for  fifty  of  mne,  especially  if,  in  preparing  it; 
the  new  methods  are  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
old.« 

Learned  researches  have  taught  us  to  mix  our  li- 
quors with  exactness.  The  usual  proportion  of  wine 
with  water  is  as  two  to  five,  or  as  one  to  three  ;^  but, 
with  our  friends,  we  choose  rather  to  reverse  this  pro- 
portion, and,  towards  the  end  of  the  entertainment, 
to  forget  all  these  austere  rules. 

Solon  prohibited  the  use  of  pure  wine.  Of  all  his 
laws,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  religiously  observed, 
thanks  to  the  perfidy  of  our  merchants,  who  weaken 
this  precious  liquor.*^  As  for  myself,  I  import  my 
own  wine,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  law  of 
Solon  will  be  uniformly  violated  during  the  whole  of 
this  entertainment. 

As  he  ended  these  words,  Dinias  sent  for  several 
bottles  which  had  been  kept  ten  years,  and  which 
were  soon  followed  by  others  still  older .^ 

We  now  drank  about  almost  without  interruption. 
Demochares,  after  giving  several  toasts,  took  up  a 
lyre,  and,  whilst  he  was  tuning  it,  entertained  us  with 
an  account  of  the  custom  of  intermixing  songs  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Formerly,  said  he,  all 
the  guests  sang  together,  and  in  unison;^  but  after- 


*. 


*  Athen.  p.  3t,  »  Phan.  Eres.  ap.  Athen.  p.  31.  "^  He- 
6iod.  Oper.  v.  596.  Athen.  lib.  10.  p.  426  et  430.  Casaub.  in 
Athen.  lib.  LO.  c.  7.  p.  454.  Spanh.  in  Plut.  Aristoph.  y.  1133. 
i  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  8.  p.  431.  ^  Athen.  lib.  IS.  p. 

584  et  .585.        ■  Mem.  ie  FAcad.  des  BeU.  Lettr.  t.  iz.  p.  324. 
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wards  it  became  the  established  rule  for  each  person 
to  sing  in  his  turn,"*  holding  a  branch  of  myrtle  or 
laurel  in  his  hand.  The  mirth  was  less  tumultuous 
indeed,  but  ceased  to  be  so  lively ;  and  it  was  still 
farther  restrained,  when  the  lyre  was  introduced  to 
accompany  the  voice,"  for  then  the  several  guests  were 
absolutely  reduced  to  silence.  Themistocles  was  for- 
merly reproached,  with  justice,  for  having  neglected  td 
acquire  skill  in  this  pleasing  art ;  in  our  time  Epami- 
nondas  has  been  much  commended  for  having  culti- 
vated it.*  But  when  too  great  a  value  is  set  on  such 
accomplishments,  they  become  a  study.  The  art  at- 
tains perfection  at  the  expense  of  pleasure  and  hilari- 
ty, and  success  is  only  attended  with  a  smile. 

Convivial  songs  at  first  contained  only  expressions 
of  gratitude,  or  lessons  of  wisdom.  We  then  cele- 
brated in  them,  as  we  do  still,  the  gods,  heroes, 
and  citizens  who  had  benefited  their  country.  To 
subjects  of  so  grave  a  nature^  in  process  of  time,  were 
added  the  praises  of  wine ;  and  poetry,  employed  to 
depict  its  pleasing  effects  in  the  most  lively  colours, 
painted  at  the  same  time  that  confusion  of  ideas, 
tliose  tumultuous  emotions,  which  we  experience  with 
our  friends  at  the  sight  of  the  liquor  sparkling  in  the 
cups.  Hence  all  those  Bacchanalian  songs,  inter- 
spersed with  maxims,  sometimes  relative  to  happiness 
and  virtue,  and  sometimes  to  love  and  friendship. 
For  it  is  to  these  two  sentiments  that  the  soul  delights 

*  Athen.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  p.  694.  Dicaearch.  ap.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1337.  ■  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  1.  qusest.  i.  t. 
ii.  p.  615.        "  Cicer.  Tuscul.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  234. 
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continually  to  recur,  when  overpowered  with  an  ex- 
cess of  joy. 

Several  poets  have  exercised  their  genius  in  this_ 
species  of  composition,  and  some  of  them  with  distin- 
guished success/  Alcseus  and  Anacreon  have  given 
it  celebrity.  It  requires  no  efforts ;  for  in  its  nature 
it  is  an  enemy  to  arti6ce.  Magnificence  of  expres- 
sion and  ideas  may  with  propriety  be  employed  to 
exalt  gods  and  heroes,  but  it  is  the  exclusive  province 
of  enthusiasm  and  the  graces  to  paint  sentiment  and 
pleasure. 

Let  us  resign  ourselves  then,  added  Demochares, 
to  the  transports  inspired  by  this  happy  moment ;  let 
us  sing  all  together,  or  by  turns,  holding  in  our  hands 
branches  of  laurel  or  of  myrtle.^ 

We  instantly  obeyed  his  command,  and,  after 
various  songs  suitable  to  the  occasion,  sung  in  AiU 
chorus  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton."**  Demo- 
chares  accompanied  us  at  intervals ,-  but,  seized  with 
a  new  enthusiasm,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  My  dis- 
obedient lyre  rejects  such  noble  themes,  and  reserves 
all  its  notes  for  the  songster  of  wine  and  love.  How 
do  its  strings  vibrate  at  the  very  name  of  Anacreon,  and 
send  forth  harmonious  sounds !  O  my  friends !  let  the 
wine  flow  in  copious  streams ;  join  your  voices  to 
mine,  and  aid  me  to  vary  the  modulations. 

Let  us  drink,  let  us  sing  Bacchus :  he  delights  in 

P  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  1361.  Id.  in  Veap.  v.  lair. 
<  Athen.  lib.  15.  c.  15.  p.  695.  *  It  was  frcqaeatly  sung  at 
«ntertainmento .  I  have  alraady  given  it  in  Note  IV.  of  the  In- 
troduction. 
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our  dances,  he  takes  pleasure  in  our  songs ;  he  tri- 
umphs over  envy,  hatred,  and  chagrin ;'  the  seducing 
graces/  and  the  enchanting  loves,  owe  to  him  their 
birth*     Let  us  love,  let  us  drink,  let  us  sing  Bacchus. 

The  future  does  not  yet  exist ;  the  present  is  soon 
no  more :  life  is  only  the  moment  we  enjoy/  Let  us 
love,  let  us  drink,  let  us  sing  Bacchus. 

Wise  in  our  follies,"  rich  in  our  pleasures,  let  us 
trample  under  foot  the  earth  and  its  vain  grandeur  / 
and,  in  that  delicious  intoxication  with  which  these 
glorious  moments  inspire  our  souls^  let  us  drink,  let  us 
sing  Bacchus. 

We  now  heard  a  great  noise  at  the  gate,  and  Cal- 
licles,  Nicostratus,  and  other  young  men  made  their 
appearance,  bringing  with  them  some  dancing  girls, 
and  female  performers  on  the  flute,  with  whom  they 
had  supped.^  Most  of  the  company  immediately  rose 
from  table,  and  began  to  'dance ;  for  the  Athenians 
are  so  passionately  fond  of  this  exercise,  that  they 
consider  it  as  a  want  of  politeness  not  to  join  in  it 
whenever  circumstances  require.'  Several  relishes  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  appetite  were  brought 
in  at  the  same  time ;  such  as  cercopes*  and  grass- 
hoppers,*"  sliced  radishes  pickled  in  vinegar  and  mus* 


*' Anacreon.  od.  20.  39.  48.  &C.  '  Id.  od.  41.  Mem.  dc 
rAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  iii.  p.  11.  'Id.  od.  4. 15.  24.  hf. 
■  Id.  od.  48.  '  Id.  od.  «6.  ^  Plat,  in  Conv.  t.  iii.  p.  818. 
Id.  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  347.  "  Alexis,  ap.  Athen.lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  134. 
Theophr.  Charact.  c.  15.  *  A  little  animal  resembling  a 
grasshopper.  Athen.  p.  13S.  *  Aristoph.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  4. 
p.  133. 
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tard,**  roasted  vetches,*  and  olives  taken  fresh  out  of 
the  pickle.* 

This  new  service,  accompanied  with  a  fresh  stock 
of  wine,  and  larger  goblets  than  we  had  hitherto  made 
use  of,*  seemed  the  prelude  to  excesses  which  were 
fortunately  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  scene.  On 
the  arrival  of  Callicles,  Theotimus  had  stept  out  of 
the  room,  and  •  now  returned,  followed  by  some  bf 
those  jugglers  and  buffoons,  who  amuse  the  populace 
by  their  deceptions  in  the  streets  and  markets  of  the 
city/ 

The  table  was  soon  after  cleared.  We  made 
libations  in  honour  of  the  Good  Genius  and  Jupiter 
Saviour ;'  and,  after  washing  our  hands  in  perfumed 
water,*"  our  jugglers  began  their  tricks.  One  placed 
a  certain  number  of  shells,  or  little  balls,  under  dice 
boxes,  which  he  caused  to  vanish  or  appear  at  his 
command,  with  such  dexterity  as  to  escape  the  eye.* 
Another  wrote  or  read,  at  the  same  time  whirling 
round  with  the  utmost  rapidity.*"  Some  there  were 
who  vomited  flames  from  their  mouths,  or  walked 
with  their  heads  downwards  upon  their  hands,  imitat- 
ing the  motions  of  dancers  with  their  feet.'  A  woman 
appeared,  holding  twelve  brass  hoops  in  her  hand, 
with  several  little  rings  of  the  same  metal  strung  in 

^  Athen.  ibid.     Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  5.  c.  30.  t.  i.  p.  856. 

•  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Eccles.  v.  45.         *  Athen.  ibid.  p.  133. 

•  Diod.  Lagrt.  lib.  1.  §  104.  Casaub.  in  Theophr.  c.  4.  p.  39. 
'  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib  2.  t.  ii.  p.  658.  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  1.  p.  139. 
«Arifitoph.inAv.v.l912.  Schol.ejusd.in  Pac.  v.299.  "*  Athen. 
lib.  9.  c.  18.  p.  409.  » Casaub.  in  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  15 ;  lib.  4. 
c.  1 .        *  Xcn.  in  Conv.  p.  893.        » Herodot.  lib.  6.  c.  129. 
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their  circumference,  and  while  she  danced,  succes- 
sively threw  into  the  air  and  catched  the  twelve 
hoops."*  Another  rushed  into  the  midst  of  several 
naked  swords."  These  tricks,  some  of  which  interested 
without  pleasing  me,  vrere  almost  all  performed  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.  To  succeed  in  them,  itis  necessary 
to  unite  a  graceful  neatness  to  precision  of  motion. 

"Xen.  in  Conviv.  p.  876.  Caylus^  Recueil.  d*Antiq.  t.  i. 
p.  202.  »  Xen.  ibid.  Athen.  lib.  4.  p.  129.  Paciaud.  ^xle 
Athlet.  Kyf/r.     5.  p.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

« 

Of  the  Education  of  the  Athenians, 

The  inhabitants  of  Mytilene  having  brought  under 
subjection  some  of  their  allies  ivho  had  revolted  from 
them,  forbade  them  to  give  the  least  instruction  to 
their  children.*  They  were  sensible  that  no  more 
effectual  method  could  be  devised  to  retain  them  in 
servitude,  than  to  keep  them  in  ignorance. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  body  the 
strength  designed  by  nature,  and  to  the  mind  every 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.**  Education  among 
the  Athenians  commences  at  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  does  not  end  till  his  twentieth  year.  This 
period,  so  far  from  being  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
form  citizens,  is  found  insufficient,  from  the  negligence 
of  parents,  who  abandon  the  hopes  of  the  state,  and 
of  their  families,  at  first  to  slaves,  and  afterwards  to 
the  care  of  mercenary  preceptors. 

Legislators  could  only  express  their  opinions  on 
this  subject  by  general  laws  ;*"  philosophers,  enlarging 
the  field  of  their  inquiries,  have  extended  their  views 
even  to  the  care  requisite  during  the  state  of  child- 
hood, and  to  the  assiduities,  too  frequently  prejudicial, 

•  iBlian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  7.  c.  15.        •>  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  u. 
p.  7»S.        •  Id.  ibid. 
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of  those  who  surround  infants.  In  treating  of  this 
essential  object,  I  shall  show  the  connexion  which 
certain  practices,  have  with  religion  or  government; 
and  place  by  the  side  of  the  errors  usually  committed, 
the  advice  of  persons  of  understanding  and  reflec- 
tion. 

Epicharis,  the  wifa  of  Apollodorus,  at  whose 
house  I  resided,  was  on  the  point^of  lying  in.  During 
the  first  forty  days  of  her  pregnancy  she  was  not 
suffered  to  go  out  of  her  house.*  She  was  repeatedly 
reminded,, that  as  the  constitution  of  her  child  might 
be  greatly  influenced  by  her  conduct  and  state  of 
health,*  it  was  her  duty  to  make  use  of  wholesome 
nourishment,  and  to  preserve  her  strength  by  gentle 
exercise.^ 

Among  many  of  those  nations  whom  the  Greeks 
style  barbarians,  the  natal  day  of  an  infant  is  a  day  of 
mourning  for  the  family.*^  Assembling  around  it, 
they  compassionate  the  child  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  receive  the  fatal  present  of  existence.  These 
lamentations  are  but  too  conformable  to  the  maxims 
of  the  Grecian  sages.  When  we  reflect,  say  they, 
on  the  destiny  that  awaits  man  on  earth,  we  ought  to 
bedew  his  cradle  with  our  tears.** 

Yet  at  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Apollodorus  I  be- 
held joy  and  tenderness  sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  the 

*  Censor,  de  Die.  Nat.  c.  11.         •  Hippocr.  de  Nat.  Puer. 

§  22.  t.  i.  p.  149.  ^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7- 1.  ii.  p.  789.  Aristot. 
«^eRep.  lib.  7.c.  16.  torn.  ii.  p.  447.         'Herddot.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

Strab.  Jib.  11.  p.  519.  Anthol.  p.  16.  *»  Euripid.  Fragm. 
"  Cresph.  476.     Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  lib.  3,  p.  SG8. ,  Cicer.  Tuscul. 

•lib.  I.e.  48.  t.  ii.  p.  273. 

VOL.  II.  *  E  E  • 
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relations ;  I  saw  a  crown  of  olive,  the  symbol  of  that 
agriculture  for  which  man  was  designed,  suspended  over 
the  door  of  the  house.  Had  it  been^a  ^rl,  a  woollen 
fillet,  instead  of  the  olive  crown,  would  have  betokened 
the  species  of  labour  in  which  women  should  employ 
themselves.*  This  custom,  which  recals  the  memory 
of  ancient  manners,  proclaims  to  the  republic  that  she 
has  acquired  a  citizen.  Formerly  it  was  emblematic 
of  the  paternal  and  maternal  duties. 

The  father  has  the  right  of  pronouncing  on  the 
life  or  death  of  his  children.  On  their  birth  they  are^ 
laid  at  his  feet,  and  if  he  takes  them  in  his  arms  th^ 
are  saved.  When  he  is  not  wealthy  enough  to  bring 
them  up,  or  when  he  despairs  of  being  able  to  correct 
certain  defects  in  their  conformation,  he  turns  aside 
his  eyes,  and  they  are  instandy  carried  away  to  be 
exposed,  or  put  to  death.^  The  laws  prohibit  this  bar- 
barity at  Thebes,^  but  authorise  or  tolerate  it  through- 
out almost  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Some  philosophers 
approve  of  it ;°'  whilst  others,  contradicted  indeed  by 
more  rigid  moralists,"  add,  that  a  mother  who  is 
already  surrounded  by  a  too  numerous  family,  has  a 
right  to  destroy  the  child  she  carries  in  her  womb. 

Whence  is  it  that  enlightened  and  humane  nations 
tlms  violate  the  dictates  of  nature  ?  it  is  because  the 
number  of  their  citizens  being  limited  by  the  very 
constitution,  they  are  not  anxious  to  augment  their 

'Hesycb.  in  Sre^av.  Ephipp.  ap.  Athcn.  lib.  9.  p.  370. 
^  Terent.  in  Heautontim.  act.  4.  seen.  1.  ^  MU^lb.  Var.  Hist. 
lib.  2.  c.  f.  ■  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  460.  ■  Aristot. 
de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  16.  t.  ii.  p.  447.    Pboc.  Poem*  Admon.  v.  179* 
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population;  and  every  citizen  being  with  them  a 
soldier,  the  country  gives* itself  no  concern  about  the 
fate  of  a  man  who  would  never  render  it  any  service, 
and  to  whom  its  assistance  would  be  often  neces- 
sary. 

The  child  was  washed  with  warm  water,  conform- 
ably to  the  advice  of  Hippocrates.**  The  people  who 
are  called  barbarians  would  have  plunged  it  into  cold 
water,'  which  would  have  contributed  to  strengthen  it. 
It  was  then  laid  in  one  of  those  wicker  baskets  used 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff,**  a  ceremony 
deemed  the  presage  of  great  future  opulence,  or  of  a 
numerous  posterity. 

Formerly  the  most  distinguished  rank  did  not 
exempt  a  mother  from  suckling  her  infant.  This  im 
portant  duty  is  now  confided  to  a  female  slave ;'  but, 
to  correct  in  some  measure  the  meanness  of  her 
birth,  she  is  admitted  into  the  family ;  and  nurses  in 
general  become  the  friends  and  confidants  of  the  girls 
they  have  brought  up." 

As  the  Lacedaemonian  nurses  are  highly  cele- 
brated in  Greece,'  ApoUodorus  had  sent  for  one, 
and  <;ommitted  his  son  to  her  care.  On  receiv- 
ing him  she  would  by  no  means  swaddle  him,*"  or  con- 


•  Hippocr.  de  Salubr.  Dist.  §  9.  t.  i.  p.  630.  p  Aristot.  de 
Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  447.  **  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  v. 48. 
Schol.  ibid.  Etym.  Magn.  in  AsIkvov,  ^  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7. 
t.  ii.  p.  796.  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  108.  •  Eurip. 
in  Hippol.  Terent.  in  Heauton.  Adelph.  &c.  '  Plut.  in  Lycurg. 
til.  p.  49.        "Id.  ibid. 
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fine  his  limbs  by  the  machines  made  use  of  in  certain 
countries,'  and  which  too  often  serve  only  to  thwart 
and  obstruct  nature. 

To  accustom  him  early  to  bear  the  cold,  she  co- 
vered him  only  with  a  few  thin  garments, — ^a  practice 
recommended  by  the  philosophers,^  and  which  we 
find  in  use  among  the  Celts,  another  of  those  nations 
styled  barbarians  by  the  Greeks. 

The  fifth  day  was  set  apart  for  purifying  the  in- 
fant :  a  woman  took  him  in  her  armS;  and,  followed 
by  the  whole  family,  ran  with  him  several  times  round 
a  fire  burning  on  the  altar." 

Many  children  dying  of  convulsions  soon  after 
their  birth,  the  parents  wait  for  the  seventh,  and 
sometimes  the  tenth  day,  before  they  name  them.* 
ApoUodorus  having  assembled  his  own  and  his  wife's 
relations,  and  their  friends,**  said  in  their  presence 
that  he  gave  his  child  the  name  of  his  father  Lysis ; 
for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  to  be 
named  after  his  grandfather.*"  This  ceremony  was  ac- 
companied by  a  sacrifice  and  an  entertainment ;  and 
a  few  days  after  followed  by  another  still  more 
sacred, — that  of  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries.   The  Athenians,  persuaded  that  initiation  is  pro- 

"  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  447.  ^  M.  ibid. 
'  Plat,  in  Thest.  t.  i.  p.  160.  Harpocr.  et  Hesych.  in  A/tft^f. 
Meurs  de  Puerp.  c.  6.  *  Euripid.  in  Elect,  v.  11S6.  Aristoph. 
in  Av.  V.  494.  et.  923.  Schol.  ibid.  Demosth.  adv.  BoBdt.  p. 
1004.  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  7.  c.  19.  t.  i.  p.  896.  Har- 
pocr. in  EWojw..  •*  Said,  in  AeKol,  *  Isatus^  de  Hsredit.  Pyrrh. 
p.  41.  Plat,  in  Lys.  t.  ii.  p.  905.     Demosth.  in  Boodt.  p.  1005. 
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ductive  of  great  advantages  after  death,  are  anxious  to 
perforin  this  ceremony  on  their  children/ 

On  the  fortieth  day  Epicharis  quitted  her  bed/ 
This  day  was  a  festival  in  the  house  of  ApoUodorus ; 
and  the  parents,  after  receiving  new  tokens  of  affec- 
tion from  their  friends,  redoubled  their  attention  to 
the  education  of  their  son.  Their  first  object  was  to 
give  him  a  robust  constitution,  and  to  select  from  the 
practices  generally  in  use  such  as  were  most  conform- 
able to  the  views  of  nature  and  the  improved  know- 
ledge of  philosophy.  Deidamia,  for  so  the  nurse  or 
governess  was  named,  listened  to  their  advice,  and 
suggested  what  she  herself  had  learned  from  experience. 
So  rapid  is  the  vegetation  of  the  human  body  in 
the  first  five  years  of  infancy,  that,  according  to  some 
naturalists,  it  does  not  double  its  height  in  the  twenty 
succeeding  years.'  It  then  requires  plentiful  nou- 
rishment, and  much  exercise.  Nature  agitates 
the  infant  with  a  secret  restlessness,  and  nurses 
are  often  obliged  to  take  him  in  their  arms,  and  gen- 
tly lull  his  brain  by  pleasing  and  melodious  songs. 
It  should  seem  as  if  long  habit  had  led  them  to  con- 
sider music  and  dancing  as  the  primary  elements  of 
our  education  :'  these  promote  digestion,  procure  calm 
sleep,  and  dissipate  those  sudden  terrors  which  external 
objects  are  apt  to  produce  on  the  yet  feeble  organs. 

^  Terent.  in  Phonn.  act.  i.  seen.  i.  v.  15.  Apollod.  ap  Donat. 
ibid.  Turn«b.  adv.  lib.  d.  c.  6.  Note  of  Madame  Dacier  on  tht 
3d  scene  of  the  4th  act  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  *  Cen- 
sor, de  Die  Natal,  c.  11.  f  Plat,  de  Leg,  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p."  718. 
•  Id.  ibid.  p.  790. 
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As  soon  as  the  child  was  able  to  staiid,  Deidamia 
accustomed  him  to  walk,  being  herself  always  ready  to 
assist  him.**  I  afterwards  saw  her  put  little  play-things 
into  his  hands,  which  by  their  noise  might  amuse  him, 
or  divert  his  attention  ;*  a  circumstance  I  should  pass 
unnoticed,  were  not  the  most  commodious  of  these 
toys  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Ar- 
chytas,^  who  wrote  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and 
at  the  same  time  employed  his  attention  on  the  edu- 
cation of  children. 

More  important  care  soon  occupied  the  attentimi 
of  Deidamia,  and  particular  views  led  her  to  deviate 
from  the  practices  most  generally  in  use.  She  accus- 
tomed her  pupil  to  eat  indiscriminately  of  nil  sorts  of 
food  that  were  offered  to  him.^  Never  was  violence 
employed  to  stop  his  tears  :  but  it  was  only  in  com^ 
pliance  with  the  examples  of  certain  philosophers'^ 
that  she  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  useful  exercise 
for  children  ;  it  appeared  to  her  preferable  to  prevent 
them  when  their  cause  could  be  discovered,  and  to 
suffer  them  to  flow  when  that  could  not  be  ascertained  : 
he  therefore  ceased  to  shed  any  as  soon  as  he  was 
€^le  by  his  genres  to  explain  his  wants* 

She  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  iirst  impres- 
sions he  should  Teceive,^*^hiipression$  sometimes  so 
poweiful  and  durable  as  to  leave  traces  qn  the  eharac- 
ter  for  the  remainder  of  life;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 

*  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  p.  789.,      '  £tym.  Magn.  et  Said,  in 
n;^a7ay.      Anthol.  1.  6.  c.  23.  p.  440.  *  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib. 

8.  c.^.  t.  ii.  p.  456.         '  Plat,  in  Lycarg.  t.  i.  p.  49.        "  Aris- 
tot. de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c  17.  t.  ii.  p.  448. 
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scarcely  possible  but  that  a  mind  which  in  its  infancy 
is  continually  agitated  by  idle  terrors/  should  become 
more  and  more  susceptible  of  that  timidity  in  which 
it  has  been  regularly  initiated.''  Deidamia  carefully 
withheld  from  her  pupil  all  objects  that  might  increase 
his  fears  instead  of  multiplying  them  by  menaces  and 
blows. 

I  one  day  saw  her  much  offended  at  a  mother  who 
had  told  her  son  that  the  pimples  in  his  face  were  a 
punishment  for  his  falsehoods ;''  and  in  consequence 
of  my  observing  that  the  Scythians  handled  their  wea- 
pons with  equal  address  with  the  right  and  left  hand, 
I  soon  after  saw  her  pupil  make  use  of  both  his  handd 
indiscriminately.'' 

He  was  healthy  and  robust,  and  was  not  treated 
either  with  that  excessive  indulgence  which  renders 
children  diflScnlt  to  please,  hasty,  impatient,  of  the 
slightest  contradiction,  and  insupportable  to  others  * 
nor  with  tiiat  extreme  severity  that  makes  them  timid, 
servile,  and  insupportable  to  themselves."*  His  tastes 
were  contradicted,  without  reminding  him  of  his  de^ 
pendence ;  and  his  faults  were  punished,  without  ad* 
ding  insult  to  correction.'  ApoUodorus  laid  the  most 
particular  injunction  on  his  son  liot  to  firequent  the 
society  of  the  servants,  who  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  tainting  him  with  the  least  tincture  of  vice, 
either  by  their  words  or  their  example.' 

■  put.  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  791.  •  Theocr.  Idyll.  1%  t. 
SS.  Schol.  Md.  '  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  794.  « Id. 
ibid.  791.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  793.  '  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  I7« 
t.  ii.  p.  448. 
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It  is  the  advice  of  wise  men  not  to  impose  oo 
children  for  the  first  five  years  any  labour  that  re- 
quires application  ;^  their  sports  alone  should  animate 
and  interest  them.  This  period,  allotted  for  the 
growth  and  strengthening  of  the  body, . ApoUodorus 
prolonged  in  favour  of  his  son ;  nor  did  he  place  him 
under  the  care  of  a  conductor  or  pedagogue  before  the 
end  of  his  sixth  year.""  This  tutor  was  a  confidential 
slave/  employed  to  accompany  him  every  where,  and 
especially  to  the  masters  who  were  to  instil  into  him 
the  first  elements  of  the  sciences. 

Before  he  intrusted  the  child  to  his  care,  he  was 
desirous  of  securing  to  the  tutor  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen.  I  have  already  said  that  the  Athenians  are 
divided  into  ten  tribes  ;*  each  tribe  is  subdivided  into 
three  confraternities,  or  curise ;  and  each  curia  into 
thirty  classes/  The  members  of  the  ^ame  curia 
are  deemed  brethren;  inasmuch  as  their  festivals, 
temples,  and  sacrifices,  are  in  common.  An  Athenian 
must  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  curiae,  either  imme-f 
diately  on  his  birth,  or  at  three  or  four  years  old,  but 
rarely  after  the  seventh  year.'  This  ceremony  is 
solemnly  performed  at  the  festival  Apaturia,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  month  Pyanepsion,  and  lasts  three 
{lays. 

The  first  day  is  distinguished  only  by  entertain- 


»  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  448.  «  Plat,  de  Leg. 
Wb.  r.  p.  794.  *  Id.  in  Ly$.  t.  ii.  p.  «08.  *  See  Chap.  XIV. 
Vol.  il.  q!  mis  work.  ;  ^  Hesych.  fitymoL  Ma^.  Harpocr.  ct 
Silidj  iQ  TBvv^r.  PoU.  lib.  S.  §  52.  ■  Sam.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p. 
146,  &c. 
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mentSy  at  which  relations  are  assembled  together 
under  the  same  roof,  and  the  members  of  a  curia  in 
the  same  place/ 

The  second  is  consecrated  to  religious  ceremonies* 
The  magistrates  offer  up  public  sacrifices ;  and  many 
Athenians,  richly  dressed,  and  carrying  burning  fire- 
brands in  their  hands,  run  hastily  round  the  altar, 
sing  hymns  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  and  celebrate  the 
god  who  introduced  the  use  of  fire  among  mortals.^ 

On  the  third  day  children  are  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  citizens.  Several  of  both  sexes  were  to  be 
presented.*  I  followed  ApoUodorus  into  a  small 
temple  which  belonged  to  his  curia,"*  where  we  found 
the  chiefs  of  the  curia,  and  of  the  particular  class  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  assembled  with  several  of 
his  relations.  He  presented  his  son  to  them,  with  a 
Bheep  for  sacrifice:  this  they  proceeded  to  weigh, 
and  I  heard  some  of  the  by-standers  cry  out,  laugh- 
ing, Less !  less !  meaning  that  it  was  not  of  the 
weight  prescribed  by  law.*  This  is  a  pleasantry 
seldom  omitted  on  these  occasions.  Whilst  the 
flame  was  consuming  part  of  the  victim,'  ApoUodorus 
advanced,  and  holding  his  son  by  the  hand,  took  the 
gods  to  witness  that  this  child  was  the  offspring  of 
himself,  and  of  an  Athenian  wife,  in  lawful  wedlock.' 
The  votes  were  now  collected,  and  the  infant  imme- 
diately enrolled  under  the  name  of  Lysis,  son  of 

*  Meurs.  Gnec.  Feriat.  in  Apatur.  ^  Id.  ibid.  '^  Poll, 
lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  lOr.  *  Id.  ibid.  3.  •  Harpocr.  in  Msioy.  Suid. 
in  Mfikty.  '  Demosth.  in  Macart.  p.  lOSd.  '  liaeus.  de 
U«red.     Apoll.  p.  65.     Id.  de  Haered.  Cyron.  p.  70. 
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Apollodorus,  in  the  archives  of  the  curia,  called  thS 
Public  Register.**  ^ 

This  act,  by  which  a  child  is  entered  in  a  certain 
tribe,  curia,  and  class  of  that  curia,  is  the  only  one 
that  ascertains  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,  and  esta- 
blishes his  right  to  the  inheritanee  of  his  parents/ 
When  the  members  of  the  curia  refuse  to  incorporate 
him  in  their  body,  they  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  father.^ 

Education,  to  be  conformable  to  the  genius  of  a 
government,  should  impress  on  the  hearts  of  the 
young  citizens  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples: accordingly  the  ancient  legislators  had  sub- 
jected the  youth  to  one  common  institution/     At 

w 

present  they  are  in  general  brought  up  in  their  own 
families,  which  directly  clashes  with  the  democratic 
spirit.  In  private  education,  a  child,  meanly  aban^^ 
doned  to  the  flattery  of  his  relations  and  their  slaves, 
considers  himself  as  distinct  from  the  multitude,  be- 
cause he  is  separated  from  them.  In  public  educa- 
tion, the  emulation  is  more  general;  all  conditions 
are  brought  upon  a  level,  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  are 
in  contact  with  each  other  :  there  the  youthfiil  citizen 
is  every  day  and  every  instant  taught  that  merit  and 
talents  alone  can  c(Hifer  any  real  superiority. 

This  question  is  more  easy  of  solution  than  a  mul- 
titude of  others  which  isimploy  the  fruitless  discussions 
of  philosophers.     It  is  often  asked  whether  more  at- 

''  Harpocr.  m  Kotv.  ypa[j^[j:.,  *  Demosth.  in  Boe5t.  p.  1005. 
^  Id.  adv.  Near.  p.  870.  *  Aristot.  deRep.  lib.  8.  c.  1.  t.  ii. 
p.  449.  - 
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tention  should  be  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  than  the  formation  of  the  heart ;  whether  infants 
i^hould  be  confined  to  lessons  of  virtue,  exclusively  of 
those  which  have  relation  to  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  society ;  and  how  far  they  should  be  instructed  in 
the  arts  and  sciences."" 

Far  from  engaging  in  such  disputes^  ApoUodorus 
determined  not  to  deviate  from  the  the  system  of 
education  established  by  the  ancient  legislators,  the 
wisdom  of  which  attracts  a  great  number  of  students 
from  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  from  the 
remotest  nations.''  But  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  of  correcting  its  abuses.  He  sent  his  son 
every  day  to  the  schools,  which  the  law  orders  to 
be  opened  at  sun-rising,  and  shut  at  sun-set."*  His 
conductor  took  him  there  in  the  morning,  and  returned 
for  him  in  the  evening.^ 

Among  the  preceptors  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  mth 
men  of  distinguished  merit.  Such,  formerly,  was  Damon 
who  gave  lessons  of  music  to  Socrates,"*  and  of  politics 
to  Pericles.'  Such,  in  my  time,  was  Philotimus,  who  had 
frequented  the  school  of  Plato,  and  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  added  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of 
true  pihilosophy.  Apollodorus,  who  had  a  great  af- 
fection for  him,  had  prevailed  on  him  to  assist  in  tbe 
pains  he  bestowed  on  the  education  of  his  son.     . 

^  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  2.  p.  450.  *  Mschin,  £pist.  19. 
p.  S14.  *  Id.  in  Tim.  p.  261.  ^  Plat,  in  Lys.  t.  ii.  p.  233. 
«  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib. -3.  t.  ii.  p.  400.  '  Id.  in  Alcib.  t.  ii.  p.  18^ 
Plut.  in  Per.  t.  i.  p.  154. 
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They  were  agreed  that  it  should  turn  only  on  one 
principle.  Pleasure  and  pain^  said  Philotimus  to  me 
one  day,  are  like  two  copious  streams  which  Nature 
has  distributed  among  men,  and  in  which  they  dip  at 
a  venture  for  misery  or  happiness/  These  are  the  two 
first  feelings  of  our  infancy,  and  those  which  direct  all 
our  actions  in  a  more  advanced  age.  But  let  us  be- 
ware lest  such  guides  seduce  us  into  errors:  Lysis 
therefore  must  be  taught  betimes  to  be  diffident  of 
their  suggestions,  and  not  to  contract  in  his  earlier 
years  any  habit  that  may  not  eventually  be  justified 
by  reason.  Let  example,  conversation,  sciences,  bo* 
dily  exercises,  every  thing  in  short,  concur  to  make 
him  love  and  bate,  from  the  present  moment,  what  it 
his  duty  to  love  and  hate  during  his  whole  life.^ 

A  course  of  studies  comprises  music  and  gymnas- 
tics ; ""  that  is  to  say,  every  thing  that  has  iany  relation 
to  the  exercise  of  the  body  or  mind.  In  this  division 
the  word  music  is  of  very  extensive  acceptation. 

To  understand  the  form  and  value  of  letters,  to 
trace  them  with  elegance  and  facility,""  to  give  the 
proper  length  and  intonation  to  syllables,  were  the 
first  studies  of  young  Lysis.  He  repaired  daily  to  the 
house  of  a  grammarian,  who  dwelt  near  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  in  a  frequented  part  of  the  city,  who  gave  in- 
structions to  a  great  number  of  disciples/    Every 

*  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  1. 1.  i.  page636.  ^Id.  lib.  9.  page  653. 
Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  20.  "  Plat,  de  Protag.  t.  i. 
p.  325,  &c.  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  412.  '  Luciaa,  de 
Gymnas.  t.  ii  p.  908.  ^  Plat,  in  Alcib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  114.  De- 
moetb.  de  Cor.  p.  494  et  515. 
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« 

evening  he  gave  to  his  parents  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress he  had  made.  I  saw  him  with  a  stylus,  or  bodkin^ 
in  his  hand,  repeatedly  following  the  windings  of  the 
letters  which  his  master  had  traced  on  the  tablets."  He 
was  enjoined  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
punctuation,  until  it  was  time  to  instruct  him  in  the 
rules.* 

He  often  read  the  fables  of  -Slsop,*"  and  frequently 
repeated  verses  he  knew  by  heart.  To  exercise  the 
memory  of  their  pupils,  the  professors  of  grammar 
teach  them  passages  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  lyric 
poets.""  But,  say  the  philosophers,  nothing  is  so  con-^ 
trary  to  the  most  important  objett  of  education.  As 
the  poets  attribute  passions  to  the  gods,  and  justify 
those  of  men,  children  become  familiar  with  vice 
before  they  know  its  pernicious  nature.  For  this  rea- 
son, collections  of  select  pieces  of  a  pure  morality 
have  been  formed  for  their  use,^  and  it  was  one  of 
those  collections  that  the  master  of  Lysis  had  put  into 
his  hands.  To  this  he  afterwards  added  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  troops  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Iliad.*  Some  legislators  have  di- 
rected that  children  should  be  accustomed  to  repeat  it 
in  the  schools,  as  it  contains  the  names  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  and  families  of  Greece.^ 

*  Plat,  in  Charpaid.  t.  ii.  p.  159.  Quintil.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  13. 
•  Arifltot.  de  Rhetor,  lib.  S.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  589.  *  Aristoph.  in 
Pac.  ▼.  18S.  Id.  in  Av.  v.  471.  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
ibid.  «  Plat,  in  Frotag.  t.  i.  p.  325.  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  9.  p.  377, 
Lucian.  de  Gymn.  t.  ii.  p.  902.  *  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.' 
p.  811,  •  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  S.  '  Eustath.  in  Iliad.  3.  t.  i. 
p.  863. 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  bis  education,  when  Lysis 
Qpoke,  or  read,  or  was  declaiming  from  any  author,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  degree  of  importance  his  teachers 
aBnexed  to  his  pronunciation  by  makmg  him  some- 
times rest  upon  one  syllable,  and  hurrying  him  on 
another.  Philotimus,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise, removed  it  by  the  following  observations. 

Our  first  legislators  easily  conceived  that  the 
Greeks  must  be  addressed  through  the  imagination, 
wd  that  virtue  was  infinitely  more  persuasive  when 
conveyed  by  sentiment,  than  in  precepts.  They  pre- 
sented us  with  truths  decorated  with  all  the  charms  of 
poetry  and  music,  '^e  were  taught  our  duties  in  the 
amusements  of  our  childhood ;  we  sang  the  bounty  of 
the  gods,  and  the  virtues  of  our  heroes.  Our  manners 
became  milder  by  the  pleasing  illusion,  and  we  may 
at  this  day  truly  boast,  that  the  graces  themselves  have 
laboured  to  make  us  what  we  are. 

The  language  we  speak  seems  to  be  their  invention. 
What  sweetness !  what  richness !  what  harmony !  How 
faithfully  does  it  interpret  the  mind  and  heart !  Whilst 
by  the  copiou  shess  and  boldness  of  its  expressions  it 
19  adequate  to  represent  all  our  ideas,  and  clothes 
them  when  necessary  in  brilliant  colours,  its  melody 
instils  persuasion  into  our  souls.  It  is  not  so  much 
my  intention  to  explain,  as  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of 
this  effect. 

We  remark  in  this  language  three  essential  pro- 
perties ; — sound,  accent,  and  quantity.* 

«  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  20.  t.  ii.  p.  667. 
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Each  letter,  either  separately  or  conjointly  with 
another^  conveys  a  sound ;  and  these  sounds  differ  in 
softness  or  harshness,  strength  or  feebleness,  clearness, 
or  obscurity.  I  point  out  to  Lysis  those  which  delight 
the  ear,  and  those  which  offend  it:^  I  make  him  re- 
mark that  an  open,  clear,  and  full  sound  produces 
more  efiect  than  a  sound  that  dies  away  on  tiiie  lips, 
or  is  broken  i^inst  the  teeth ;  and  that  there  is  one 
letter  which,  when  it  frequently  recurs,  causes  so  dis- 
agreeable a  hissing,  that  some  authors  have  rigorously 
banished  it  from  their  works** 

You  are  astonished  at  that  species  of  melody, 
which  among  us  not  only  animates  declamation,  but 
^ven  familiar  conversation.  You  will  find  it  among 
almost  all  the  southern  nations :  their  language,  like 
ours,  is  guided  by  accents  appropriated  to  each  word| 
find  which  give  inflexions  to  the  voice  that  are  more 
numerous  in  proportion  as  nations  possess  more  sen- 
sibility, and  stronger  as  they  are  less  cultivated  and 
enlightened.  Nay,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  not  only  used  more  aspirations,  but  were  ad* 
dieted  to  a  still  stronger  ax:centuation  than  the  moderns^ 
However  that  may  be,  with  us  the  voice  sometimes 
rises  and  smks  the  difference  of  a  fifth  on  two  syllables, 
nay  even  on  the  same ;  ^  but  more  frequently  the  tran* 
sition  is  by  smaller  intervals,^  some  distinctly  maris  ed, 

^  Plat,  in  Thest.  t.  i.  p.  203.  Id.  in  Cratyl.  ibid.  p.  224. 
Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  c.  12.  t.  y.  p.  65.  ^  Dionys. 
ibid*  e.  14.  p.  30.  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  31.  p.  455.  Eustath.  in 
Iliad.  10.  p.  313.  ^  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compbs.  Verb.  c.  11. 
t.  y.  p.  58.  1  Sim.  Bircoy.  Not.  in  Dionys.  p.  3.  Mem.  de 
r  Acad,  des  Bell.  Lett.  t.  xxxii.  p;  439. 
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Others  scarcely  perceptible  to,  or  wholly  undiscover- 
ablc  by  the  ear.  In  writing,  the  accents  being  placed 
over  the  words,""  Lysis  easily  distinguishes  the  syllables 
on  which  he  must  elevate  or  lower  his  voice ;  but  as  it 
is  impossible  by  signs  to  determine  the  precise  degrees 
of  elevation  and  sinking,  I  accustom  him  to  adopt  the 
inflexions  the  most  suited  to  the  circumstances  and 
the  subject,''  You  must  have  perceived  that  his  into- 
nation daily  acquires  new  beauties,  as  it  becomes 
more  just  and  varied. 

The  length  of  the  syllables  is  measured  by  a  cer- 
tain interval  of  time.  Some  drag  on  with  more  or  less^ 
slowness,  others  press  forward  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  quickness.*  Collect  several  short  syllables, 
and  you  will  be  hurried  away  in  despite  of  yourself  by 
a  rapidity  of  pronunciation ;  substitute  long  syllables 
for  them,  and  you  will  be  retarded  by  their  weight ; 
combine  them  together  according  to  their  relative 
length,  you  will  perceive  your  style  obedient  to  all  the 
emotions  of  your  mind,  and  exactly  convey  the  im- 
pressions you  wish  to  communicate.  This  it  is  which 
constitutes  that  rhytkmus,  that  cadence,^  which  can- 
not be  violated  without  offending  the  ear;  and  thus 
from  the  varieties  which  nature,  the  passions,  and  art, 
have  given  to  the  expressions  of  the  voice,  there  results 
a  combination  of  more  or  less  agreeable,  violent,  or 
rapid  sounds. 

""  Arifttot.  de  Soph.  Blench.  1. 1.  p.  t84.  "  Id.  de  Rhetor, 
lib.  S.  c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  583.  *  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb, 
c.  15.  t.  y.  p.  85.  P  Plat,  in  Cratyl.  t.  i.  p.  424.     Aristot.  de 

Rhetor,  lib.  3.  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  591. 
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When   Lysis    shall   be   more  advanced,  I   will 
show  him  that  the  best  method  of  assorting  these 
sounds  is  by  contrasting  them ;   for  contrast,    from 
whence  arises  equilibrium,  is  throughout  all  nature, 
and  principally  in  the  imitative  arts,  the  source  of  or- 
der and  of  beauty.      I  will  show  him  by  what  a  hap- 
py equipoise  they  may  be  strengthened  and  enfeebled: 
These  rules  shall  be  supported  by  examples.      In  the 
works  of  Thucidydes  he   will   distinguish  a  severe, 
commanding  melody,  full  of  grandeur,  but  generally 
destitute  of  amenity ;  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon 
a  series  of  harmonious  sounds,  which  by  their  elegance 
and  softness;  characterise  the  graces  by  which  he  was 
inspired  ;"*  and  in  the  poems  of  Homer  a  skilful  and 
continually  varied   arrangement/       Observe,    when 
speaking  of  Penelope,  in  what  a  manner  that  poet 
combines  the  sweetest  and  most  melodious  sounds  to 
display  the  harmony  and  splendor  of  beauty.*  Would 
he  represent  the  noise  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
shore,  his  language  lengthens,  and  imitates  the  roar 
ing  of  the  sea.     Does  he'  wish  to  paint  the  torments 
of  Sisyphus  eternally  labouring  to  roll  a  rock  up  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  whence  it  incessantly  recoils 
upon  him,  his  verses,  after  a  slow,  heavy,  and  fa- 
tiguing progress^  roll  and  precipitate  themselves  like  a 
torrent.^     Thus  are  sounds  converted  into  colours, 
and  images  become  realities,  under  the  pen  of  the 
most  harmonious  of  poets. 

"*  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  c.  10.  t.  v.  p.  52.  '  Id. 
ibid.  c.  15.  p.  90.  •  Id.  ibid.  c.  16.  t.  v.  p.  197.  '  Id.  ibid. 
c.  90:  t.  V.  p.  139,  &c. 
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We  do  not  teach  foreign  languages  to  our  p»pils  ; 
whether  it  be  from  contempt  of  other  nations,  or  be- 
cause they  have  not  more  time  than  is  peqoiiile  to 
learn  our  own.  With  the  properties  of  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  the  latter  Lysis  is  well  acquainted. 
His  flexible  organs  perc^ve  and  express  with  facility 
those  minute  differences  which  a  piuctised  ear  re^ 
marks  in  the  nature  of  sounds,  in  their  duration,  and 
in  the  different  degiiees  of  their  elevation  or  depres- 
sion.*" 

These  ideas,  which  have  never  yet  been  collected 
in  any  work,  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  frivolone  ; 
and  so  they  would  be  if,  compelled  as  we  are  to  please 
in  order  to  persuade,  it  were  not  often  necelpsary  to 
prefer  style  to  thought,  and  harmony  4o  expvesi^on.* 
But  they  are  essential  in  a  government  where  the  va- 
lue of  eloquence  is  infinitely  enhanced  by  the  acces- 
sory qualities  that  attend  it;  and  more  espec^Iy 
among  a  people  whose  mind  is  levity  itael^  and  whose 
senses  are  of  the  utmost  delicacy ;  who  w^  ts69a9- 
times  pardon  an  orator  for  opposing  their  inclinaitions, 
but  never  for  offending  their  ear.'  Hence  the  incre- 
dible exertions  of  certain  orators  to  rectify  their  or- 
gans of  speech  ;  hence  their  eSbrts  to  give  that  me- 
lody and  cadence  to  their  harangues  which  may-^Wt 
effect  persuasion ;  hence,  in  fine,  those  expressibte 
charms,  that  ravishing  sweetness,  which  distinguish 

"  Ariatot.  de  Rhet.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  t.  li.  p.  583.  *  Id.  ibid.  p. 
M4.  Dionys  Halic.  ibid.  '  Demosth  de  €oron.  p.  481. 
Ulpiati.  ibid.  p.  5«9.    Cicer.  Orat. c.  8.  et.  9.  t.  i.  p.  4«S.     Suld. 

id.  Qe^iw. 
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&e  Greeiw  ton^gue  la  the  mouth  <^  the  Athenians.' 
Cotisidored  in  this  point  of  view,  grammar  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  music,  that  the  care  of  teach- 
ing both  is  generally  intrusted  to  the  same  preceptor/ 

I  shall  relate  on  another  occasion  the  conversa- 
tions I  bad  with  Philotirous  on  the  subject  of  music.  I 
sometimes  was  present  at  the  musical  lessons  be  gave 
bis  pupil.  Lysis  learnt  to  sing  with  taste,  accompa- 
nying his  voice  on  the  lyre.  He  was  suffered  to  make 
use  of  no  instruments  that  violently  agitate  the  mind, 
or  %vhich  serve  only  to  enervate  it.**  He  was  forbid- 
den the  flute,  which  alternately  excites  and  lulls  to 
sleep  the  passions.  Not  long  ago  this  instrument  con- 
stituted the  chief  entertainment  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Athenians.  Alcibiades^  when  a  boy,  began  to 
learn  to  play  on  it ;  but  findings  that  his  exertions  to 
produce  the  sounds  disfigured  his  features,  be  broke 
his  flute  into  a  thousand  pieces/  From  that  moment 
die  Atiiienian  youth  considered  playing  on  this  instru- 
mexd  as  an  ignoble  ex^cise,  and  abandoned  it  to  pro- 
fessional musicans. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  set  out  for  Egypt/ 
Before  my  departure  I  requested  Philotimus  to  com- 
fiiit  to  writing  the  remainder  erf  this  plan  of  education, 
and  I  shall  now   continue  tiie  narrative  from  his 
journal. 

Lysis  passed  successively  under  the  care  of  different 

»  Plat.  deLfg.  lib.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  64«.  Cicer.  ile  Or?iof.  iil?.  ?. 
c.  11.  t.l.  p.  «9Q.  •Qaintil.  I»stit.  lij).  1.  p.  lO.  p.  69. 
^  Ariatpt.  de  Rep.  life.  9.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  457.  "^  Plat,  in  Alcib.  1. 
t,  ii.  p.  106.     Aul.  Gell.  lib.  15.  c.  17. 
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masters.  He  learnt  arithmetic  by  principle,  and  in 
his  sports ;  for,  in  order  to  assist  children  in  the  study 
of  this  science,  they  are  accustomed  sometimes  to 
share  amongst  them,  according  to  their  number,  a 
certain  quantity  of  apples  or  chaplets ;  sometimes 
they  change  places  with  each  other  in  their  exercises, 
according  to  certain  given  combinations,  so  that  the 
same  boy  shall  occupy  each  place  in  his  turn.**  Ap- 
poUodorus  would  not  allow  his  son  to  learn  either  the 
pretended  powers  attributed  to  numbers  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans, nor  the  application  which  a  spirit  of  sor- 
did interest  may  make  of  calculation  to  commercial 
transactions.'  He  nevertheless  had  a  great  esteem 
for  arithmetic,  because,  among  other  advantages,  it 
increases  the  sagacity  of  the  mind,  and,  prepares  it 
for  the  reception  of  geometry  and  astronomy.' 

Lysis  acquired  a  tincture  of  both  these  sciences. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  former,  should  he  one  day 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  armies,  he  will  be  better 
enabled  to  mark  out  a  camp,  conduct  a  siege,  arrange 
troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  direct  their  motions 
with  more  facility  on  a  march,  or  in  an  action.'  The 
latter  will  guard  him  against  the  panic  terror  with 
which  but  lately  the  soldiers  were  used  to  be  seized  at 
the  sight  of  eclipses  and  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  nature.** 


*  See  note  XXII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  Plat,  de  Leg. 
lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  819.  •  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  1. 11.  p.  5«5.  '  Id.  in 
The«t.  t.  i.  p.  145.  id.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  6^6.  Id.  de  Leg. 
lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  747.  « Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  596. 
^  Thncyd.  lib.  7.  c  60. 
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Apollodorus  happening  one  day  to  call  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  son's   preceptors,  found   there 
mathematical  instruments,  spheres,  glohes,^  and  tables, 
on  which  were  delineated  the  boundaries  of  different 
empires,   and   the   position  of  the    most  celebrated 
cities.^   As  he  had  been  told  that  his  son  often  talked 
to  his  friends  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  family  in 
the  district  of  Cephissia,  he  embraced  this  opportunity 
to  give  him  the  same  lesson  that  Alcibiades  received 
from  Socrates.*     Show  me,  said  he  to  him,  on  this 
map  of  the  world,  where  Europe,  Greece,  and  Attica 
are  situate.     Lysis  answered  these  questions  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  Apollodorus  next  inquiring  of  him,  where 
the  district  of  Cephissia  lay,  his  son  answered  with 
blushes,  that  he  was  not  able  to  find  it.     His  friends 
smiled,  and  he  never  more  spoke  of  the  possessions 
of  his  fathen 

Lysis  was  inilamed  with  an  ardent  desire  to  ac- 
quire knowledge :  but  his  father  never  lost  sight  of 
this  maxim  of  a  king  of  Lacedsemon ;  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  children  but  what  may  be  eventually 
useful:"  nor  of  this  other;  that  ignorance  is  prefer- 
able to  a  multiplicity  of  knowledge  confusedly  jumbled 
together  in  the  mind.*" 

Lysis  learnt  at  the  same  time  to  swim,  and  to 
manage  a  horse.*  Dancing  regulated  his  steps,  and 
bestowed  a  gracefulness  on  all  his  motions. — He  was 

I  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  201,  &c.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  5.  c.  49. 
Diog.  Laftrt.  in  Theoph.  lib.  5.  §31.  *iElian.  Var.  Hist, 
lib.  3.  c.  28.  •  Plut.  Lacon.  Apophth.  t.  ii.  p.  224.  "  Plat, 
de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  819.         •  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  162. 
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a  close  attendant  on  the  gymnasium  of  the  Lycaum. 
Children,  begin  their  bodily  exercises  very  early/ 
sometimes  even  at  seven  years  old,**  and  continue 
them  till  the  age  of  twenty.  They  are  first  habituated 
to  bear  cold  and  heat,  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons;'  and  afterwards  accustomed  to  throw  balls 
of  different  sizes,  returning  them  to  each  other.  This 
and  other  games  of  the  same  nature  are  but  preludes 
to  those  laborious  exercises  which  are  to  succeed  in 
proportion  as  their  strength  increases. — They  run  on 
a  deep  sand  ;  hurl  javelins ;  and  leap  over  ditches  or 
barriers,  holding  in  their  hands  great  leaden  weights^ 
and  throwing  into  the  air  or  before  them,  quoits  of 
Stone  or  brass.'  They  run  once,  or  oftener,  the  whole 
length  of  the  stadium,  and  frequently  in  heavy  armour. 
But  their  chief  exercises  consist  in  wrestling,  pugilistic 
encounters,  and  the  various  combats  which  I  shall 
describe  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Olympic  games. 
Lysis,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  these  amuse- 
ments, was  obliged  to  use  them  with  moderation,  and 
correct  their  defects  by  menial  exercises,  to  which  his 
father  incessantly  recalled  his  attention. 

On  his  return  home  in  the  evening,  he  either  saDg 
to  the  lyre,^  or  amused  himself  with  drawing,  a  study 
which  has  been  almost  generally  introduced,  of  late 
years,  among  children  of  free  condition.**  He  oft^n 
read  instructive  and  entertaining  books,,  in  prea^iGe 

^  Plat,  de  Rep.  Kb.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  409.  Lucian.  de  Gymnav.  t.  ii. 
p.  898.  "I  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iii.  p.  366.  'Luciaa.  ibid. 
•  Id.  ibid.  t.  ii.  p:  909.  •  Plat.  \n  Lyg.  t.  ii.  p.  209.  "  Aristol. 
de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  450.     Plin.  Hb.  35.  t.  ii.  p.  €94. 
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of  his  fetther  9XiA  mother.  On  these  occasions  Apol- 
lodorus  performed  the  office  of  those  grammarians 
who,  under  the  name  of  critics,""  teach  us  to  solve  the 
difficulties  that  occur  in  the  text  of  authors;  and 
Epicharis,  that  of  a  woman  of  taste,  who  is  ahle  to 
relish  and  point  out  their  beauties.  Lysis  one  day 
asking,  by  what  criterion  we  should  judge  of  the 
merit  of  a  book ;  Aristotle,  who  was  present,  replied : 
^'  When  the  author  has  said  every  thing  that  he  ought, 
€»ily  what  be  ought,  and  this  in  the  manner  be 
ought/'' 

His  parents  formed  biim  to  that  dignified  polite- 
ness of  which  they  were  themselves  the  models.  The 
4wf^  of  pleasing,  facility  in  the  lAtercourse  of  life, 
equality  of  character,  attrition  to  yield  precedence  to 
the  aged,"  decency  of  deportment^  of  appearance, 
manners,  and  expressions,""  all  were  prescribed  him 
without  constraioit,  and  all  aequired  and  observed 
without  an  elSbrt. 

His  father  often  took  him  to  htint  different  kinds 
of  qundrupeds,  because  the  chase  is  the  image  of 
w«r;^  sometimes  to  kill  or  catch  birds;  but  always 
(»l  uncultivated  grounds^  that  he  might  not  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman.* 

He  was  taken  early  to  the  theatre;"^  and  after* 
wards  moare  than  once  distinguished  himself  in  the 

*  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iii.  p.  366.  Strab.  ap.  Eustath,  t.  i. 
p.  986.  '  Aristot.  de  M^.  lib.  8.  e.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  99.  Id.  de  Rhei. 
lib.  3.  c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  585.  "  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  9  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  118. 
*'  Isocv.  md.  Demon,  t.  i.  p.  S4>  ^7,  &c.  Aristot.  de  Rep.  t.  ii. 
lib.  7.  c.  IT.  p.  448.  *  Xen.  de  Venat.  p.  974  et  9^.  « Flat, 
de  Leg.  lib.  7.  t  ii.  p.  894.        *  Theophr.  Charact  c.  9. 
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musical  and  dancing  choruses  at  the  scdemn  festivals. 
He  was  eminent  likewise  at  those  public  games  in 
which  horse-races  are  introduced,  and  frequently  car- 
ried off  the  palm ;  but  he  was  never  seen,  like  some 
young  men,  standing  upright  on  liorseback,  throwing 
arrows,  and  making  a  show  of  himself  by  tricks  of 
dexterity/ 

He  took  some  lessons  of  a  fencing-master,'  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  tactics  ;•  but  he  never 
frequented  those  ignorant  professors,  to  whose  lectures 
youth  repair  to  learn  to  command  armies.** 

These  different  exercises  were  principally  con- 
nected with  the  military  art.  But  if  it  was  his  duty 
•  to  defend  his  country,  it  was  thought  no  less  incum- 
bent on  him  to  contribute  to  its  information  and 
improvement.  Logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  history,  the 
laws,  and  politics,  successively  engaged  his  attention. 

Mercenary  masters  take  upon  thern  to  teach  these 
various  branches  of  science,  and  require  a  high  pre- 
mium for  their  lessons.  The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  Aristippus.  An  Athenian  requesting  him  to 
complete  the  education  of  his  son,  Aristippus  de- 
manded a  thousand  drachmas.  "  But,"  replied  the 
father,  "  I  could  have  a  slave  for  that  sum."  "  You 
will  have  two,"  said  the  philosopher ;  **  your  son,  and 
the  slave  whom  you  had  placed  about  his  person."' 

Formerly  this  city  was  greatly  frequented  by  the 
sophists,  who  taught  the  Athenian  youth  to  decla.im 

•  Plat,  in  Men.  t.  ii.  p.  93.  'Id.  in  Lach.  t.  ii.  p.  182. 
i  Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iii.  p.  365.  ^  Plat,  in  Euthyd.  t.  i.  p.307. 
•Plat,  dc lib.  Educ.  t.  ii.  p.  4. 
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superficially  on  every  subject.  Though  their  number 
be  now  greatly  diminished,  some  of  them  are  still  to 
be  seen,  who,  surrounded  by  their  disciples,  make  the 
halls  of  the  gymnasium  re-echo  with  their  clamours 
and  disputations.  Lysis  seldom  attended  at  these 
contentions.  Lessons  were  given  him  by  teachers  of 
much  greater  abilities ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of 
receiving  the  instruction  of  men  of  the  first  order  for 
genius  and  learning.  Such  were  Plato,  Isocrates,  and 
Aristotle,  who  were  all  three  thie  friends  of  Apollo- 
dorus. 

Logic  added  new  powers,  and  rhetoric  new  charms, 
to  his  reason.  But  care  was  taken  to  warn  him  that 
both  these  sciences,  though  intended  to  render  truth 
triumphant,  were  but  too  frequendy  employed  to  give 
the  victory  to  falsehood.  As  an  orator  should  not  be 
too  negligent  of  external  acquirements,  he  was  placed 
for  some  time  under  the  eye  of  an  able  actor,  who 
gave  him  proper  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  his  voice  and  gestures.^ 

The  history  of  Qreece  taught  him  the  claims  and 
errors  of  the  different  states  which  inhabit  it.  He 
attended  the  bar  until  the  time  should  come  when, 
after  the  example  of  Themistocles  and  other  great 
men,  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  personally 
defending  the  cause  of  innocence.* 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  education  is  to 
fbrm  the  infant  heart.  In  the  course  of  it,""  the 
parents,  tutor,  servants,  and  masters,  weary  the  child 

^  Plut.   in  Demosth.  t.  i.  p.  839.        |  Nep,  in  Tliem.  c*  1. 
■  Plut.  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  325. 
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with  trite  maxims^  the  impressioa  of  vliiph  they 
weaken  by  their  examples.  MecMu:es  and  blows^  too, 
injudiciously  employed,  often  give  him  a  distaste  lor 
truths  which  he  should  have  been  induced  to  love. 

The  study  of  morality  never  cost  Lysis  a  tear. 
His  father  had  placed  about  bim  persona  who  im- 
proved him  by  their  c(Hiduct^  and  not  by  importunate 
remonstrances.  Whan  a  cbild^  he  pointed  out  hit 
faults  to  him  with  mildness:  whw  his  reason  was 
more  completely  formed,  he  let  bim  see  that  they 
were  contrary  to  his  interest. 

He  was  very  careful  in  his  choice  of  books  on  the 
subject  of  mcurality;  their  autlKMrs  in  general  eithev 
wavering  in  their  principles,  or  having  only  fidse  ideas 
of  the  duties  of  mankind.  Isocrates  one  day  read  tei 
us  a  letter  which  he  had  formerly  addressed  to  Demo- 
nicus/  a  young  man  who  resided  at  the  comrt  oC 
Cyprus.''  This  letter,  which  was  fraught  with  senae^ 
but  loaded  with  antitheses,  contained  rules  for  man* 
ners  and  conduct,  arranged  in  the  form  of  maxioas, 
relative  to  the  various  circumstances  of  life.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

^'  Act  towards  your  parents  aa  you  would  that  your 
children  should  one  day  act  towards  you.^  In  your 
most  secret  actions  suppose  that  yon  have  all  the 
world  for  witnesses.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that 
reprehensible  actions  can  remain  in  oblivion;  you 
may  perhaps  conceal  them  from  othears,  but  never 
from  yourself.P     Employ  your  leisure  hours  in  lis- 

*  See  note  XXI II.  at  the  «nd  of  the  volume.        "  l0oer.  ad. 
Deaion.  t.  i.  p.  15.        *lbid.  p.  33.         'ibid,p.  9d. 
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tening  to  the  conversation  of  the  wise."^  Deliberate 
slowly,  execute  promptly.'  Comfort  distressed  vir- 
tue ;  liberality  well  applied  constitutes  the  treasure  of 
the  worthy  man/  When  you  shall  be  invested  with 
some  important  office,  never  employ  bad  men ;  when 
you  quit  it^  let  it  be  with  glory  rather  than  with 
wealth."  * 

This  work  was  written  with  that  profusion  of  or- 
nament and  elegance  which  we  discover  in  all  the 
productions  of  Isocrates.  Compliments  were  bestow^ 
ed  upon  the  author ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  Apol- 
lodorus  thus  addressed  his  son:  The  pleasure  you 
received  on  hearing  this  letter  read  did  not  escape  rxte, 
nor  am  I  surprised  at  it :  it  has  awakened  sentiments 
whid)  are  dear  to  your  heart,  and  we  are  always  happy 
to  meet  our  friends.  But  did  you  attend  to  the  pas- 
sage I  desired  him  to  repeat,  and  which  points  out  to 
Demonicus  the  conduct  he  should  observe  at  the  court 
of  Cyprus?  I  know  it  by  heart,  answered  Lysisr 
"  Conform  to  the  inclinations  of  the  prioce.  By  ap- 
pearing to  approve  them,  you  will  acquire  additional 
influence  with  him,  and  more  respect  from  the  people. 
Obey  hts  laws,  and  consider  his  example  as  the  first/'* 
What  a  strange  lesson  ia  the  mouth  of  a  republican ! 
resumed  Apollodorus ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  advice  which  the  author  g^ves 
Demonitus  to  detest  flatterers  ?""  The  fact  is,  that 
Isocrates  has  but  borrowed  a  doctrine  on  morality, 

^  Isocr.  ad.  Demon,  t.  i.  p,  26.      '  Ibid.  j».  39.      *  Ibid.  p.  33. 
*  1  bid.  p.  37.       "  Ibid.  p.  39.       "  I  bid.  p.  34. 
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and  speaks  rather  as  a  rhetorician  than  as  a  philosopher. 

m 

Besides  is  it  by  such  vague  precepts  that  we  are  to 
enlighten  the  mind  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  Demonicus 
was  in  a  situation  to  understand  the  words,  wisdom , 
justice,  temperance,  honesty,  and  a  variety  of  others 
which  have  so  often  met  your  ear  in  this  production ; 
those  words  which  so  many  men  content  themselves 
with  retaining  and  distributing  as  it  may  serve  their 
purpose  ?^  Have  you  yourself  an  accurate  idea  of  their 
true  signification  ?  Are  you  aware  that  our  greatest 
danger  from  prejudices  and  vices  is  when  they  assume 
the  disguise  of  truths  and  virtues ;  and  that  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  obey  the  voice  even  of  a  faith- 
ful guide,  when  overpowered  by  that  of  a  multitude  of 
impostors  who  walk  by  his  side  and  imitate  his  Ian* 
guage? 

Hitherto  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  fortify  you  in 
virtue  systematically.  I  have  contented  myself  with 
making  you  practise  it-  It  was  proper  to  dispose  your 
mind  for  the  reception  of  these  lessons,  as  we  prepare 
the  earth  before  we  scatter  the  seed  by  which  it  is  to 
be  enriched."  You  have  now  a  right  to  require  from 
me  an  account  of  my  motives  for  the  sacrifices  I  have 
sometimes  exacted  from  you,  that  you  may  enable 
yourself  to  justify  those  you  will  one  day  be  obliged  to 
make. 

A  few  days  after,  Aristotle  was  so  obliging  as  to 
bring  with  him  several  works  which  he  had  sketched 

y  Plat,  in  Phadr.  t.  iii  p.  263,  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  10. 

c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  141. 
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out  or  finished,  mostly  on  the  science  of  morals/ 
commenting  on  them  as  he  read.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  his  principles. 

All  modes  of  life,  all  our  actions,  have  a  particular 
end  in  view ;  and  all  those  ends  tend  to  one  general 
object,  which  is  happiness.**  It  is  not  in  the  end  we 
propose,  but  in  the  choice  of  means,  that  we  deceive 
ourselves.''  How  often  do  honours,  riches,  power,  and 
beauty,  prove  more  fatal  than  useful  to  us  !"*  How  often 
has  experience  taught  us  that  disease  and  poverty  are 
not  in  themselves  injurious!*  Thus,  from  the  er 
Toneous  idea  we  form  of  good  and  evil,  as  much  as 
from  the  inconstancy  of  our  will,'  we  almost  always 
act  without  precisely  knowing  what  it  is  we  ought  to 
desire,  or  what  we  ought  to  fear.* 

To  distinguish  real  from  apparent  good**  is  the 
object  of  morality,  which  unfortunately  does  not  pro- 
ceed like  the  sciences  limited  to  theory.  In  the  latter^ 
the  mind  without  difficulty  perceives  consequences 
resulting  from  principles.'  But  when  called  upon  to 
act,  it  ought  to  hesitate,  to  deliberate,  to  choose,  and, 
above  all,  to  guard  itself  against  illusions  arising  from 
external  considerations,  and  against  those  which  orij 
ginate  in  our  hearts.     If  we  wish  our  decisions  to  be 


*  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  10.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  3.      Id.  Magn.  Mor. 
p.  145.     Id.  Eudem.  p.  195.  ^  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  !<  c.  1  et  2. 

•  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  t.  ii.  p.  158.  *  Id.  Eudem.  lib. 

r.  cap.  15.  p.  290.  •  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  G.  9.  p.  36.  *Id. 

Magn.  Mor.  lib.  I.  c.  12.  p.  155.  *^ Id.  Eudem.  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 
p.  197,  &c.  ■*  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  p.  33.  » Id.  Magn. 
Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  158. 
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wise  and  jast,  let  os  consult  our  own  feeltngs,  and  ac- 
qttirc  a  just  idea  of  our  passions,  virtues,  and  vices. 

The  soul,  that  principle  which,  among  oth^  fiicul- 
ties  enjoys  those  of  knowing,  conjecturing,  and  delibe- 
rating; of  feeling,  wishing,  and  fearing;*"  the  soul, 
indivisible  perhaps  in  itself,  is,  nelatively  to  its  various 
t>perations,  divided  as  it  were  into  two  principal  ptrts^ 
the  one  of  which  possesses  reason  and  the  intellectual 
virtues  the  other,  which  should  be  guided  by  the  for- 
mer, is  the  residence  of  the  moral  virtues.' 

The  former  is  the  seat  of  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
science,  which  apply  themselves  only  to  intellectual 
and  invariable  things :  of  prudence,  judgment,  and 
opinion,  the  objects  of  which  fall  under  the  observation 
of  the  senses,  and  are  perpetually  varying;  and  of 
sagacity,  memory,  and  other  qualities  which  I  omit.~ 

Intelligence,  a  simple  perception  of  the  soul,* 
confines  itsdf  to  the  contemplation  of  the  essence  and 
eternal  principles  of  things;  Wisdom  meditates  not 
only  on  the  principles,  but  on  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  them ;  it  partakes  of  intelligence  that  sees, 
and  science  that  demonstrates.*  Prudence  appreciates 
and  combines  the  good  and  evil,  deliberates  slowly* 
and  determines  our  choice  in  the  manner  the  most  con- 
formable to, our  real  interests.**  When,  with  sufficient 
knowledge  to  decide,  it  has  not  power  enough  to  make 

^  Aristot.  de  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  t.  i.  p.  ^29.  i  Id.  de  Mor. 
lib.  1%  c.  IS.  p.  111.  Id.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  1.  c.  5.  p.  151.  Ibid« 
c.  35.  p.  169.  Id.  Eudem,  lib.  8.  c.  1.  p.  204.  *  Id.  Mngn. 
Moral,  lib.  I.e.  5.  p.  151.  *  See  note  XXIV.  at  the  eod  of 
the  Yolume.  ■  Aristot.  Mag.  Moral,  u.  35.  p.  170.  *  Id.  de 
Mor.  lib.  6.  c.  5.  p.  76  -,  c.  8.  p.  79t 
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tis  act,  it  18  no  more  than  a  sound  judgment.^  Lastly, 
opinion  envelopes  itself  in  doubts,"*  and  often  leads  us 
into  error. 

Of  aU  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  wisdom  is  tiie 
Boost  eminent,  and  prudence  die  most  useful.  As 
there  is  nothiog  so  great  in  the  universe  as  the  oni- 
verae  itself,  the  sages,  who  asoend  to  its  origin,  and 
study  the  incorruptible  essence  of  all  beings,  are  en*- 
tided  to  the  first  rank  in  our  esteem.  Such  were 
Anaxagoras  and  Thales.  They  have  transmitted  to 
us  admirable  and  sublime  ideas,  but  which  are  of  no 
imporlance  to  our  happiness ;  ^  for  wisdom  has  only 
im  indirect  influence  <m  morals.  That  consists  wholly 
in  theory;  prudence  entirely  in  practice.^  In  a  family 
we  frequently  see  tlie  master  confide  to  a  faithful 
steward  the  minute  particulars  of  domestic  govern- 
ment, llhat  he  may  a^)ly  himself  to  more  important 
alEurs;  thus  wisdom  absorbed  in  profound  medita- 
tions, relies  on  prudence  to  regulate  our  propensities, 
fmd  4o  govern  that  part  of  the  soul  in  which,  as  I  have 
said,  the  moral  virtues  reside.' 

This  fiart  is  every  moment  agitated  by  love,  hatred, 
anger,  desire,  fear,  envy,  and  a  multitude  of  odier 
pMsk>ns,  the  seeds  of  which  we  bring  with  us  into  the 
world,  and  which  are  of  themselves  deserving  neither 
of  censure  nor  praise.*    Their  motions,  which  are 

*  Aristot.  de  "Mor.  lib.  6.  cap.  11.  p.  81.  ^  Id.  Magn.  Mor. 
lib.  1.  c.  35.  p.  170.  ^  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  6.  c.  7.  p.  78}  cap.  13. 
p.  Bi,  *  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  *  Aristot. 

Mtt^B.  Mor.  lib.  i.  c.  35.  p.  17 i  et  1T9.         Md*  de  Mor.  lib.  %• 
C.  4.  p.  81; 
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caused  by  the  attraction  of  pleasure  or  the  fear  of 
pain,  are  almost  always  irregular  and  fatal*  Now,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  want  or  excess  of  exercise 
destroys  the  power  of  the  body,  so  does  a  passionate 
emotion,  either  too  violent  or  too  weak,  lead  astray 
the  mind,  leaving  it  either  short  of,  or  urging  it  be^ 
yond,  the  mark  it  ought  to  have  in  view,  whilst  a  well 
regulated  emotion  conducts  it  naturally  to  the  object."* 
It  is  the  medium  therefore  between  two  vicious  affec- 
tions that  constitutes  a  virtuous  sentiment.^  Let  us 
give  an  example :  Cowardice  fears  every  thing,  and 
errs  by  deficiency ;  presumption  fears  nothing,  and  errs 
by  excess:  courage,  which  adopts  the  medium  be* 
tween  the  two,  fears  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  fear. 
Thus  passions  of  the  same  nature  produce  in  us  three 
different  affections,  two  vicious,  and  the  other  virtu- 
ous.' Thus  do  the  moral  virtues  arise  from  the  very 
bosom  of  the  passions,  or  rather  they  are  no  other 
than  passions  restrained  within  due  limits. 

Aristotle  now  shewed  us  a  writing  in  three  columns, 
where  most  of  the  virtues  were  respectively  placed  be- 
tween their  two  extremes :  I  took  from  it  the  follow- 
ing extract  for  the  instruction  of  Lysis : 

Exeets,  Medium,  Drfeet  m  the  other  extreme* 

Audacity  or  Rashness     Courage  Cowardice 

lotemperance*  TeiD{>erance  Insensibility 

Prodigality  Liberality  Avarice 

Ostentation  Magnificence  Parsimony 

Magnanimity  Meanness 

Apathy  Mildness  Irritability 

'  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  p.  19.  *  See  note  XXV.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.        ""  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  p.  85. 
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Mxem. 

Medium. 

Drfect  in  the  other  extreme 

Boasting 

Truth 

Dissimulation 

Buffoonery 

Pleasantry 

Rusticity 

Flattery 

Friendship 

Hatred 

Stupor 

Modesty 

Impudence. 

Envy 

Craft 

Prudence 

Stupidity. 

Here  we  find  liberality  placed  between  avarice 
and  prodigality,  and  friendship  between  aversion  or 
hatred,  and  complaisance  or  flattery/  As  prudence 
by  its  nature  is  a  property  of  the  rational,  and  by  its 
.functions  of  the  irrational,  soul;  it  was  accompanied 
by  craft,  which  is  a  vice  of  the  heart,  and  stupidity, 
which  is  a  mental  defect.  Temperance  is  opposed  to 
intemperance,  which  is  its  excess:  insensibility  has 
been  chosen  for  the  other  extreme,  because,  said 
Aristotle,  men  never  err  by  deficiency  in  matters  of 
pleasure,  unless  they  are  insensible.  You  discover, 
added  he,  some  vacancies  in  this  table ;  it  is  because 
our  language  has  not  words  proper  to  express  all  the 
affections  of  our  souls :  thus,  for  example,  it  has  none 
to  characterize  the  virtue  opposite  to  envy,  though  it 
be  recognised  in  the  indignation  that  every  honest 
mind  experiences  at  the  success  of  the  wicked-* " 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  two  vices  corresponding  to 
a  virtue  may  be  more  or  less  remote  from  it  without 
ceasing  to  be  blameable.  A  man  may  be  more  or  less 
cowardly,  more  or  less  prodigal ;  there  is  but  one  only 

'  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  p.  24.    Id.  Eudem.  lib.  3.  c.  3. 
p.  S06  J  et  c.  7.  p.  225.        *  See  note  XXVI.  at  the  end  of  the 
velame.        '  Ariatot.  de  Mor.  lib.  2.  cap.  7*  p.  24.    Id.  £udem. 
ib.  2.  c.  3.  p.  205 ',  et  c.  7.  p.  225. 
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manner  in  which  he  can  be  perfectly  liberal  or  coura* 
geous;  accordingly  we  have  very  few  words  in  our 
language  to  signify  each  virtue,  but  a  considerable 
number  for  every  vice-  Hence  the  Pythagoreans  say, 
that  evil  partakes  of  the  nature  of  infinite,  and  good 
of  the  nature  of  finite.* 

But  what  shall  discover  this  good,  which  is  almost 
imperceptible  amid  the  evils  that  surround  it?  Pru- 
dence, which  I  shall  sometimes  call  right  reason, 
because,  uniting  the  light  of  experience  to  the  natural 
light  of  reason,  it  rectifies  the  one  by  the  other.*"  The 
function  of  prudence  is  to  point  out  to  us  the  track  in 
which  we  are  to  walk,  and  to  restrain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible sjuch  of  our  passions  as  might  indu<*e  us  to  wan- 
der into  the  adjoining  paths;*  for  it  is  her  duty  to 
signify  her  commands  to  them  :  she  is  to  them  what 
an  architect  is  to  the  workmen  who  labour  under 
him.^ 

Prudence  deliberates  on  all  occasions  on  the  ad- 
vantages we  should  pursue,  advantages  difficult  to  know, 
and  which  should  be  relative  not  only  to  ourselves, 
but  to  our  relations,  our  friends,  and  fellow-citizens.' 
Deliberation  should  be  followed  by  a  voluntary  choice, 
without  which  it  would  deserve  only  indulgence  or 
pity.^  The  choice  is  free  whenever  we  are  not  con- 
strained to  act  against  our  judgment  by  external  force, 
or  hurried  away  by  an  excuseable  ignorance.'    Thus, 

*  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  p.  23.  Id.  Magn.  MoraL  lib.  1. 
c.  25.  p.  162.  »  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  6.  c.  1.  9,  &c.  '  Id.  Biagn. 
Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  158.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  35.  p.  17«.  •  Id.  dt 
Mor.  lib.  1 .  c.  5.  p.  8.  .  '  Id.  ibid,  lib.  3.  Cr  J.  p.  28.  «  Id. 
ibid.  c.  I  et  2. 
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an  action^  the  object  of  which  is  booQurable,  should 
be  preceded  by  deliberation  and  by  choice,  to  render 
it,  properly  speaking,  an  act  of  virtue ;  and  this  act, 
by  frequent  repetition,  forms  in  our  minds  a  habit 
which  I  call  virtue.*" 

We  are  now  able  to  distinguish  what  Nature  has 
done  for  us,  and  what  sound  reason  has  added  to  her 
work.  Nature  neither  gives  nor  denies  us  any  virtue. 
She  grants  us  only  faculties,  leaving  the  use  of  them 
to  ourselves.*  While  she  has  sowed  in  our  hearts  the 
seeds  of  every  passion,  she  has  implanted  there  the 
principles  of  every  virtue/  We  receive,  consequently, 
at  our  birth,  an  aptitude  more  or  less  approaching  to 
a  virtuous  disposition,  a  propensity  more  or  less 
strong  towards  what  is  good  and  just.* 

Hence  we  may  perceive  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween what  we  sometimes  denominate  natural  virtue, 
and  virtue  properly  so  called."*  The  former  is  that 
aptitude,  that  propensity  I  have  mentioned,  a  sort  of 
instinct  which,  unenlightened  as  yet  by  reason,  wavers 
between  good  and  evil.  The  latter  is  the  same  in- 
stinct, constantly  directed  towards  good  by  right  rea- 
son, and  always  acting  with  knowledge,  choice,  and 
perseverance.** 

I  conclude  from  henee  that  virtue  is  a  habit 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  guided 

^  Aristot.  deMor.Hb.  8.  c.  1.  p.  18  ^  o.  4.  p.  91.  i  Id  ibid. 
^  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  p.  184.  i  Id.de  Mor.  lib.  6. 
c.  13.  p..84.  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  ibid.  "  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  1. 
C.35.  p.  171.  Id.  de  Mor.  p.  84.  »  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  «.  c.  3. 
p.  £1. 
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by  prudence ;  or^  if  you  will,  it  is  a  natural  impulse 
towards  good  actions,  transformed  by  prudence  into  a 
habif 

Several  consequences  arise  naturally  from  these 
ideas.  It  is  in  our  power  to  be  virtuous,  since  we 
all  possess  the  aptitude  to  become  so  f  but  it  does 
not  depend  on  any  of  us  to  be  the  most  virtuous  of 
men,  unless  that  individual  has  received  from  Nature 
the  dispositions  requisite  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.** 

Since  prudence  forms  in  us  the  habit  of  virtue,  all 
the  virtues  become  her  work  ;  whence  it  follows,  that 
in  a  mind  docile  to  her  dictates,  not  a  virtue  but  pre- 
sents and  places  itself  in  its  proper  rank,  and  not  one 
will  be  found  in  opposition  to  another/  In  such  a 
mind  too,  we  must  discover  a  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween reason  and  the  passions,  since  the  former  com- 
mands, and  the  latter  always  obey.' 

But  how  can  we  assure  ourselves  of  this  harmony, 
or  flatter  ourselves  that  we  possess  such  virtue  ?  First, 
by  a  secret  sentiment,*  and  next  by  the  pain  or  pleasure 
we  experience.  If  this  virtue  be  not  yet  matured,  the 
sacrifices  4t  requires  will  afflict  us  ;  if  complete,  those 
sacrifices  will  afford  us  the  purest  joy ;  for  virtue  has 
its  voluptuousness." 

It  is  impossible  for  children  to  be  virtuous ;  they 

"*  Aristot.  de  Mor.  c.  6.  p.  S3.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  S5.  p« 
ITl.  p  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  p.  33.  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib. 
I.e.  9.  p.  153.  *»  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  1.  c.  1«.  p.  155.  'Id, 
de  Mor.  lib.  6.  c.  13.  p.  84.  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  p.  174. 
*  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  p.  184.  *  Id.  ibid.  lib.  «.  c.  10. 

p.  186.        "  Id.  de  Mor.  Ub. «.  c.  S.  p.  19 }  lib.  10.  c.  7.  p.  137. 
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are  alike  unable  to  distinguish  or  to  prefer  their  real 
good.  Yet,  as  it  is  essential  to  cherish  in  them  the 
natural  propensity  they  have  to  virtue,  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  virtuous  actions/ 

Prudence  always  conducting  itself  by  wise  and 
good  motives,  jand  each  virtue  requiring  perseverance, 
many  actions,  which  seem  worthy  of  commendation, 
lose  all  their  value  when  we  investigate  the  principle 
that  produced  them/  Some  expose  themselves  to 
great  dangers  from  the  hope  of  great  advantage; 
others  through  fear  of  censure.  These  men  are  not 
courageous.  Take  ambition  from  the  former,  and 
shame  from  the  latter,  they  possibly  will  prove  arrant 
cowards." 

The  man  who  is  hurried  away  by  revenge  is  not 
to  be  called  courageous ;  he  is  a  wild  boar  rushing  on 
the  spear  that  has  wounded  him.  Nor  is  this  appel- 
lation to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  agitated  by 
unruly  passions,  and  whose  courage  tedkes  fire  and 
extinguishes  with  them.  Who  then  is  the  courageous 
man  ?  He  who,  influenced  by  good  and  wise  motives, 
and  guided  by  sound  reason,  knows  the  danger,  fears 
it,  yet  bravely  hastens  to  meet  it.* 

Aristotle  applied  the  same  principles  to  justice, 
temperance,  and  the  other  virtues.  He  went  through 
^em  all  in  detail,  and  followed  them  in  their  subdi- 
visions, fixing  their  extent  and  boundaries;  for  he 
showed  us  in  what  manner,  under  what  circumstances, 

'  Aristot.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  I.  p.  18.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  9.  c.  d. 
'  Id.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  1.  c.  91.  p.  160.  »  Id.  de  Mor.  lib. 
3.  e.  11.  p.  38.    Id.  Eudem.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  990. 
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and  on  what  objects  it  was  the  province  of  each  of 
them  to  act,  or  to  suspend  their  operations.  As  he 
proceeded,  he  gave  us  his  opinion  on  a  multitude  of 
questions,  concerning  which  philosophers  are  divided, 
respecting  the  nature  of  our  duties.  These  particu- 
lars, which  are  often  but  hinted  at  in  his  works,  and 
which  I  cannot  here  unfold,  brought  him  back  to  the 
motives  that  should  attach  us  inviolably  to  virtue. 

Let  us  consider  virtue,  said  he  one  day,  in  its  re- 
lations to  ourselves  and  others.  The  virtuous  man 
finds  his  enjoyment  in  dwelling  and  livitig  with  him- 
self. You  will  find  in  his  soul  neither  the  remorse 
nor  tumults  which  agitate  the  vicious.  He  is  happy  in 
the  recollection  of  the  good  he  has  done,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  that  he  may  yet  have  it  in  his  power  to  do.^ 
He  enjoys  his  own  esteem,  by  obtaining  the  esteem 
of  others;  he  seems  to  act  only  for  them;  he  will 
even  resign  to  them  the  most  splendid  employments, 
if  he  be  persuaded  that  they  can  discharge  the  duties 
of  them  better  than  himself.*  His  whole  life  is  spent 
in  useful  activity,*  and  all  his  actions  originate  in  some 
particular  virtue:  he  therefore  possesses  happiness, 
which  consists  only  in  a  series  of  virtuous  actions.* 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  happiness  arising 
from  an  active  life,  dedicated  to  the  duties  of  society. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  happiness  of  «t  superior 
order,  exclusively  reserved  for  the  small  number  of 

■»  Ariatol.  de  Mor.  lib.  9.  c.  4.  p.  1«0.  •  Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib. 
%  c.  13.  p.  192.  •»  Id.  ibiij.  q.  IQ.  p.  187..  *  Id.  <teMor.  lib. 
1.  c.  6.  p.  9.  lib.  10.  c.  $.  et  7.  Id.  Mftgn.  Moral,  lib.  1.  c.  4.  p. 
150. 
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sages  who,  far  from  the  tumult  of  affairs,  resign  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  contemplation.  As  they  have  di- 
vested themselves  of  every  thing  mortal  in  our  nature, 
and  only  hear,  as  it  were,  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
passions,  |ill  is  peace  and  silence  in  their  souls,  ex- 
cept in  that  part  which  possesses  the  prerogative  of 
command,  a  divine  portion,  whether  we  call  it  intelli- 
gence or  by  any  other  name,^  perpetually  employed 
in  meditating  on  the  divine  nature  and  on  the  essence 
of  beings,*  They  who  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  this 
intelligence  are  more  especially  favoured  by  the  Dei- 
ty ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  all  nature  leads  us  to  believe, 
that  he  bestows  some  attentioiv  on  human  affairs,  with 
what  a  favourable  eye  must  he  regard  those  who,  af- 
ter bis  example,  place  all  their  happiness  in  a  contem- 
plation of  eternal  truths  ?^ 

In  the  conversations  held  in  presence  of  Lysis, 
Isocrates  pleased  bis  ear,  Aristotle  enlightened  his 
oiind,  and  Plato  inflamed  his  soul.  The  latter  some- 
times explained  to  him  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  or 
laid  before  him  the  plan  of  bis  own  ideal  republic ;  at 
otlier s  he  made  him  sensible  thcet  no  real  elevation,  no 
perfect  independence,  can  exist  but  in  a  virtuous  mind. 
More  freque&tly  still  he  demonstrated  to  him,  at 
length,  that  happiness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  sovereign  good,  which  is  no  other  than  God/ 
TbuSi  while  other  philosophers  held  out  no  recom- 

'  Id.  de  Mor.  Ub.  10.  c.  7.  p.  138.  « Id.  Eudem.  lib.  7.  e. 

1?5.-  p.  291.    Id.  Magn.  Mor.  lib.  h  c.  35.  p.  170,  ^  Aristol 

d«  Mor.  lib.  10.  g.  8.  p.  139  y  c.  9;  p.  140.  i  Plai  dc  Rep. 

lib.  6.  p.  505,  &c     Brack.  Histor.  Critic.    Phitos.  I.  i.  p.  721. 
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pense  for  virtue  but  the  public  esteem  and  the  tran* 
sient  happiness  of  this  life,  Plato  presented  him  ivith 
a  nobler  support. 

Virtue,  said  he,  proceeds  from  God  -^  you  can 
acquire  it  only  by  knowing  yourself,  by  obtaining  wis- 
dom, and  preferring  yourself  to  what  only  appertains 
to  you.  Follow  me  in  my  reasoning,  Lysis.  Your 
person,  your  beauty,  your  riches,  are  yours,  but  do 
not  constitute  you.  Man  consists  wholly  in  his  soul/ 
To  learn  what  he  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  do,  he 
must  consider  himself  in  his  intellectual  powers,  in 
that  part  of  the  soul  in  which  sparkles  a  ray  of  the 
divine  wisdom,"  a  pure  Hght,  which  will  insensibly 
conduct  his  view  to  the  source  from  whence  it  ema- 
nates. When  he  has  fixed  his  eyes  on  this,  and  shall 
have  contemplated  that  eternal  standard  of  all  perfec- 
tions, he  will  feel  that  it  is  his  most  important  interest 
to  imitate  them  in  his  own  conduct,  and  to  assimilate 
himself  to  the  Divinity,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  so  faint  a  copy  to  approach  so  sublime  a  moral. 
God  is  the  measure  of  every  thing ;°  there  is  nothing 
good  or  estimable  in  the  world  but  what  has  some 
conformity  with  him.  He  is  sovereignly  wise,  holy, 
and  just ;  and  the  only  means  of  resembling  and 
pleasing  him  is  by  filling  our  minds  with  wisdom, 
justice,  and  holiness.** 

Called  to  this  high  destiny,  place  yourself  in  the 
situation  of  those,  who,  as  the  sages  say,  by  their  vir- 

^  Plat,  in  Men.  t,  ii.  p.  99  et  100.  ^  Id.  in  Alcib.  1. 1.  ii.  p. 
130  et  131.  »  Id.  ibid.  p.  133.  "Id.  dcLeg.  lib.  4.  t.  ii.  p. 
716.        •  W.  in  ThKt.  t.  i.  p.  Iftf.      Id.  de  Leg.  ibid. 
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tues  unite  the  heavens  with  the  earth,  the  gods  with 
men.'  Let  your  life  afford  the  happiest  of  conditions 
to  yourself,  and  the  sublimest  spectacle  to  others, 
that  of  a  soul  in  which  all  the  virtues  are  in  perfect 
harmony.** 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  these  truths,  bound  together,  if  I  may 
venture  the  expression,  by  reasons  of  iron  and  of 
adamant ;""  but  I  must  remind  you,  before  I  conclude, 
that  vice,  besides  that  it  degrades  the  soul,  is  sooner 
or  late,  consigned  to  the  punishment  it  merits. 

God,  as  it  has  been  said  before  our  time,  passes 
through  the  whole  universe,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  be- 
ings,* Justice  attends  his  steps,  ready  to  punish  of- 
fences committed  against  the  divine  law.  The  hum- 
ble and  modest  man  finds  his  happiness  in  observing 
this  law  ;  the  vain  man  disregards  it,  and  God  aban- 
dons him  to  his  passions.  For  a  time  he  retains  his 
consequence  in  th'e  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  but  vengeance 
quickly  overtakes  him :  and  should  she  spare  him  in 
this  world,  she  pursues  him  with  redoubled  fury  in  the 
next'  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  obtaining  honours,,  and 
the  applauses  of  men,  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
distinguish  ourselves,  but  by  labouring  for  the  appro- 
bation of  that  dread  tribunal  which  shall  judge  us  af-; 
ter  death  with  inflexible  justice.* 

p  Plat,  in  Gorg,  t.  i.  p.  509.  «  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  S.  t.  ii.  p. 

409.  '  Id.  in  Gorg.  p.  509.  *  Se«  note  XXVII.  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  •  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  716.  *  Id.  in 
Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  526. . 
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Lysis  was  now  seventeen ;  bis  soul  was  full  of 
passion,  and  his  imagination  lively  and  brilliant :  he 
expressed  himself  with  equal  fiicility  and  grace.  His 
friends  never  ceased  to  extol  these  advantages,  and 
were  continually  reminding  him  of  the  constraint  un- 
der which  he  hitherto  had  lived  both  by  their  rail- 
lery and  their  example.  Philotimus  said  to  him  one 
day :  Children  and  young  people  were  much  mora 
strictly  educated  formerly  than  at  present.  They 
wore  nothing  but  slight  clothing  to  guard  them  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  satisfied  the 
cravings  of  hunger  with  the  most  ordinary  sort  of  food. 
When  in  the  streets  with  their  masters  and  relations, 
they  appeared  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  a  modest 
carriage.  They  dared  not  utter  a  word  in  presence  of 
aged  persons ;  and  were  kept  in  si4ch  rigorous  subjec- 
tion to  decency,  that,  when  seated,  they  would  have 
blushed  to  advance  one  knee  before  the  other.*  And 
what  was  the  result  of  these  clownish  manners  ?  de- 
manded Lysis.  These  unpolished  men,  answered 
Philotimus,  defeated  the  Persians,  and  saved  Greece. 
We  should  defeat  them  still.  I  doubt  that  much, 
when  at  the  festivals  of  Minerva  I  see  our  youth 
scarcely  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  buckler,  and 
performing  our  warlike  dances  with  so  much  elegance 
and  effeminacy.'' 

Philotimus  next  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  a 
young  map;  who,  both  in  his  language  and  dress, 
deviated  from  £|,U  the  rules  of  respfect  due  to  society, 

■  Aristoph  in  Nub.  v.  960,  &c.  »  Id  ibid. 
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All  his  companions  applaud  hiio,  said  Lysis.  And 
atl  men  of  sense  condemn  him,  replied  Philotimus.  But 
by  these  sensible  persons,  said  Lysis,  do  you  mean 
those  old  men  who  are  acquainted  with  nothing  but 
their  ancient  customs,  and  who,  destitute  of  all  indul- 
gence for  our  foibles,  expect  us  to  be  born  eighty 
years  old?^  They  have  one  way  of  thinking,  and 
their  grand-children  another.  Who  is  to  decide? 
Yourself,  answered  Philotimus.  Without  recurring 
to  our  principles  relative  to  the  respect  and  affection 
we  owe  to  the  authors  of  our  being,  I  shall  suppose 
that  you  are  obliged  to  travel  in  remote  countries : 
will  you  choQse  a  road  without  knowing  whether  it  be 
passable,  whether  it  lies  through  immense  deserts  and 
barbarous  nations,  and  whether  it  be  not  in  certain 
places  infested  by  robbers? — It  would  be  certainly 
imprudent  to  expose  oneself  to  such  dangers.  I  would 
take  a  guide. — Lysis,  observe  that  old  men  have 
reached  the  goal  of  the  career  you  are  about  to  run, 
a  career  at  once  highly  diiHcult  and  dangerous."  I 
understand  you,  said  Lysis,  I  am  ashamed  of  pay 
error. 

In  the  mean  time  the  success  of  the  pu^  oratori 
excited  his  ambition.  Having  accidanta^Uy  h(^rd 
some  sophist  making  long  harangues  on  pQUftipi^  at 
the  LycBsum,  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  instruct 
the  Athenians.  He  warmly  condemriied  the  existiqg 
administration ;  and,  like  most  of  tfee  youth  of  his 
own  age,  impatiently  waited  for  the  moipent  wbeafe^ 

'  Menand.  ap.  Terent.  in  Heauton.  act  2.  seen.  1.       f  Plat,  de 
Rep.  lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.3^.  '  •     ^ 
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should  be  allowed  to  mount  the  rostrum.  His  £iither 
dispelled  this  illusion  in  the  same  manner  that 
Socrates  convinced  a  younger  brother  of  Plato  of  his 
incapacity  to  govern  the  state. 

My  son,  said  he  to  him/  I  understand  that  you 
are  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  attain  the  principal 
direction  of  the  government.  I  wasy  indeed,  thinking 
of  it,  answered  Lysis,  with  emotion. — It  is  a  noble 
project.  If  it  succeeds,  you  will  have  it  in  your 
power  to  be  useful  to  your  relations,  to  your  friends, 
and  to  your  country ;  your  fame  will  be  spread,  not 
only  among  the  Athenians,  but  throughout  Greece, 
and  possibly,  like  that  of  Themistocles,  among  the 
barbarous  nations. 

At  these  words  the  young  man  felt  hia  heart  palpi- 
tate with  joy.  To  obtain  this  glory,  resumed  Apoi- 
lodorus,  is  it  not  necessary  to  render  important  ser- 
vices to  the  republic  ? — Doubtless. — What  is  the  first 
benefit,  then,  that  Athens  will  receive  from  you? 
Lysis  was  silent,  in  order  to  prepare  his  answer.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  ApoUodorus  continued : — If  the 
matter  in  question  were  to  raise  the  family  of  your 
friend,  you  would  first  think  of  enriching  it ;  in  like 
manner  you  will  strive  to  augment  the  revenues  of 
the  state. — Such  is  my  idea. — Tell  me,  then,  what  is 
their  present  amount,  whence  they  proceed,  which  are 
the  particular  branches  that  you  deem  capable  of 
augmentation,  and  which  those  that  have  been  totally 
neglected  ?    You  have  reflected,  no  doubt,  on  all  this  ? 

^  Xtn.  Mem.  lib.  1.  p.  779. 
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—No,  father,  I  have  never  even  thought  of  it. — You 
know,  at  least,  the  application  that  is  made  of  the 
public  treasure ;  and  it  is  certainly  your  intention  to 
retrench  all  superfluous  expenses. — I  must  own  that 
I  have  paid  no  more  attention  to  this  article  than  to 
the  former, — Well,  then,  since  we  know  nothing  either 
of  the  receipt  or  the  expenditure,  let  us  lay  aside,  for 
the  present,  our  project  of  procuring  new  resources  for 
the  republic.-— But  it  is  possible,  father,  to  obtain 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy. — I  admit  it ;  but 
that  depends  on  the  advantages  you  shall  gain  over 
him ;  and  to  obtain  them,  must  you  not,  before  you 
determine  on  war,  compare  the  forces  you  propose  to 
employ  with  those  he  will  oppose  to  them  ? — You  are 
right. — Tell  me,  then,  what  is  the  state  of  our  army 
and  navy,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  troops  and  ships  of 
the  enemy. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  an 
account  of  this  immediately. — You  have  it  perhaps  in 
writing ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it. — No,  I  have  it 
not. 

I  can  suppose,  resumed  ApoUodorus,  that  you 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  apply  yourself  to  such  cal- 
culations ;  but  the  fortresses  that  defend  our  frontiers 
have  undoubtedly  fixed  your  attention.  You  know 
how  many  soldiers  we  maintain  in  all  these  different 
posts ;  you  know  likewise  that  certain  places  are  not 
sufficiently  secure ;  that  others  stand  in  no  need  of  being 
fortified ;  and  yoii  will  declare  in  the  general  assembly 
that  such  a  garrison  should  be  reinforced,  and  another 
removed. — For  my  part,  I  shall  say  that  they  ought 
all  to  be  removed ;  for  they  discharge  their  duty  very 
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indifferently.  And  how  are  you  so  sure  that  Our 
defiles  are  ill-guarded? — Have  you  been  upon  the 
spot? — No,  but  so  I  c(Mijecture. — We  must  re-eon- 
sider  this  matter  then,  when,  instead  of  conjectures^ 
we  shall  have  acquired  certain  knowledge. 

I  know  that  you  have  never  seen  the  silver  mines 
belonging  to  the  republic,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  you  should  tell  me  why  they  produce  less  now 
than  formerly. — No,  I  never  descended  into  them. 
The  place  in  fact  is  unwholesome,  and  this  excuse 
will  justify  you,  should  the  Athenians  ever  take  this 
subject  into  consideration.     But  what  I  shall  ask  you 
now,  at  least,  cannot  have  escaped  you.     How  many 
measures  of  corn  does  Attica  produce  ? — How  many 
are  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants  ? — 
You  will  readily  grant  that  this  is  necessary  to  bq 
known  by  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  famine. — There  would  be  no 
end,  were  we  to  enter  into  these  particulars. — What ! 
must  not  the  master  of  a  house  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  seek  resources  to 
supply  them  ?     But  if  you  are  terrified  with  all  these 
minutiae,  instead  of  taking  upon  you  the   superin- 
tendence of  ten  thousand  families  which  inhabit  thi^ 
city,  you  should  first  try  your  strength,  and  establish 
order  in  the  house  of  your  uncle,  whose  affairs  are  in 
a  very  disordered  state. — I  should  soon  be  able  to 
arrange  them,  would  he  but  follow  my  advice. — And 
do  you  readily  imagine  that  all  the  Athenians,  your 
uncle  among  the  number,  will  more  easily  be  per- 
suaded ?    Tremble,  my  son,  lest  a  vain  love  of  glory 
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should  oilly  lead  you  to  disgrace.  Do  you  not  feel 
how  imprudent  and  dangerous  it  would  be  to  under 
take  the  management  of  such  weighty  interests  with'- 
out  understanding  them  ?  Numberless  examples  will 
teach  you^  that  in  the  most  important  offices,  admira- 
tion and  esteem  are  indeed  the  reward  of  knowledge 
amd  of  wisdom ;  but  censure  and  contempt  the  conse-* 
qoence  of  ignorance  and  presumption. 

Lysis  was  astoni^ed  at  the  extensive  information 
necessary  to  a  statesman,^  but  he  was  not  discouraged. 
Aristotle  had  taught  him  the  nature  of  the  various 
forms  of  government  invented  by  legislators ;''  Apol'^ 
lodorus  instructed  him  in  the  nature  of  the  govern* 
ment,  the  strength,  and  commerce,  as  well  of  his  own 
country  as  of  other  nations.  It  was  determined  that, 
after  his  education  was  completed,  he  should  travel 
into  all  those  countries  whieh  had  any  material  con* 
nexions  with  the  Athenians."^ 

At  this  time  I  arrived  from  Persia,  and  f(Hind 
him  in  his  eighteenth  year/  It  is  at  this  age  that  the 
Athenian  children  enter  into  the  class  of  the  Ephebi, 
and  are  enrolled  in  the  militia :  but  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  they  are  not  to  serve  out  of  Attica/ 
The  country,  which  henceforth  considers  them  as  her 
defenders,  requires  them  to  engage,  by  a  solemn  oath^ 
to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  her  commands.  In  the 
little  temple  of  Agraulos  was  it  that  he  solemnly  pro- 

•*  Aristot.  de  Rhetor,  lib.  1.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  21.  •  Id.  de  Rep. 
t.  ii.  p.  296.  *  Id.  de  Rbet.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  583.  •  Corsin. 
Fa»C  Att.  DUsert.  II.  t.  ii.  p.  139.  ^  i^chin.  de  Fdls.  Leg. 
p.  422.    Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  §  105.    Ulpian.  ad  Ol^mth.  S.  p.  42. 
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mised  among  other  things,  in  presence  of  the  altars, 
never  to  dishonour  the  arms  of  the  republic,  or  to 
quit  his  post ;  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country,  and 
to  leave  it  more  flourishing  than  he  had  found  it' 

During  that  ivhole  year  he  never  went  out  of 
Athens ;  he  watched  over  the  safety  of  the  city,  assir 
duously  mounted  guard,  and  inured  himself  to  military 
discipline.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  following  year/ 
on  his  repairing  to  the  theatre  where  the  general 
assembly  was  held,  the  people  bestowed  commenda* 
tions  on  his  conduct,  and  returned  him  his  lance  and 
shield.  Lysis  immediately  departed,  and  was  sucGe&* 
sively  employed  in  the  fortresses  situated  on  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Attica. 

Returning  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  another 
essential  formality  to  undergo.  I  have  already  said, 
that  he  was  enrolled  in  his  infancy,  and  in  presence 
of  his  family,  in  the  register  of  the  curia  of  which  his 
father  was  a  member.  This  act  testified  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  birth.  Another  was  now  requisite  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  is  well  known,  are 
distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions  or  dis- 
tricts, which  form  ten  tribes.  At  the  head  of  each 
district  is  a  demarch,  a  magistrate  whose  office  it  is 
to  convene  its  members,  and  to  keep  the  register 
which  contains  their  names.'    The  family  of  Apollo- 

'  Lycurg.  advers.  Leocr.  part  ii.  p.  157.  Ulp.  in  Demosth. 
de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  391.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  198.  Fhiloetr.  Vil. 
ApoU.  lib.  4.  c.  21.  p.  160.  ^  Aristot.  ap.  Harpoer.  in  HtfmK 
i  Harpocr.  in  Arjii^^^, 
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dorus  iielonged  to  the  district  of  Cephissia,  which 

.appertains  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis.^     In  this  town  we 

.  found  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  the  right  of 

voting  in  its  assemblies.     ApoIIodorus  presented  his 

.  son  to  them,  together  with  the  act  by  which  he  had 

already,  been  admitted  into  his  curia.*     After  the  suf- 

.  frag^s  were  taken,  the  name  of  Lysis  was  entered  in 

the  register."*     But  as  this  is  here  the  otily  record 

.which  can  ascertain  the  age  of  a  citizen,  to  the  name 

.  of  Lysis,  son  of  ApoIIodorus,  was  added  that  of  the 

first  archon,  not  only  6f  the  current  year,  but  of  the 

preceding  one.''     From  this  moment  Lysis  possessed 

the  privilege  of  attending  at  the  public  assemblies,  of 

aspiring  to  the  offices  of  magistracy,  and  of  idisposing  of 

his  fortune  as  he  pleased,  should  he  happen  to  lose 

his  father.* 

On  our  return  to  Athens,  we  repaired  a  second 
time  to  the  little  temple  of  Agraulos,  where  Lysis, 
clad  in  armour,  repeated  the  oath  he  had  taken  there 
two  years  before.' 

I  shall  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  education 
of  the  girls.  According  to  their  different  conditions 
in  life,  they  are  taught  to  read,  write,  sew,  spin,  pre- 
fpare  the  wool  for  clothing,  and  to  superintend  domes- 
tic concerns.**  Such  as  are  of  the  first  families  of  the 
repubUc  are  brought  up  with  more  refinement.     As 

*  Isieus^  ap.  Harpocr.  in  Kyj^Tj^,  '  Demosth.  in  Leoch. 
p.  1048.  "  Id.  ibid,  p,  1047.  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  "  Aristot. 
ap.  Harpocr.  in  "Ir^ar,  •  Suid.  in  As^ia^^,  p  Poll.  lib.  8. 
c.  9.  §  106.  Stob.  Serm.  41.  p.  243.  Pet.  Leg.  Att.  p.  165. 
^  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  5.  p.  836  et  840. 
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they  appear  from  the  i^  of  ten,  and  sometimes  from 
4hat  of  seven/  at  the  religious  ceremonies^  some 
carrying  the  sacred  baskets  on  their  heads,  ethocs 
smging  hymns  or  performing  dances,  different  masters 
previously  instruct  them  to  modulate  their  voices,  and 
regulate  their  steps.  In  general,  mothers  exhort  Iheir 
daughters  to  conduct  themselves  wi&  prudence  f  hot 
they  pay  much  more  attention  to  inculcate  the  necea- 
sity  of  holding  themselves  uprij^t,  of  sinking  thor 
shoulders,  of  compressing  their  bosoms  mth  a  broad 
riband,  of  being  extremely  abstemious,  and  of  pre- 
venting, by  every  posmble  means,  a  plumpness  which 
mi^t  prove  injurious  to  elegance  of  shape  and  grace- 
ful motion.* 

'  Aiiitoph.  ia  Lysist.  v.  04%.      *  Xen.  Mem.  p.  837^      *  Me- 
nand.  ap.  Terent.  Eunuch,  act  S.  seen.  3.  v.  91. 
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Note  i. — Chap.  i. — ^Paoe  5. 

On  the  Prioiligu  mutuaUff  granted  to  each  other  hy  Leitcon  and 

the  Athenians. 

HakT  these  privileges  might  be  known  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  commerce,  they  were  engraved  on  three  columns,  the  first  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  Pireus  -,  the  second  at  the  Bosphorus 
of  Thrace;  and  the  third  at  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  -,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  begioning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  trading  vessels,  (a) 

Note  ii.— Chap.  hi. — ^Page  55. 

On  Sappho, 

The  part  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  which  mentions  Sappho 
10  almost  entirely  oblLterated  on  the  marble ;  (b)  but  we  read 
very  distinctly  that  she  fled,  and  embarked  for  Sicily.  It  waa 
not,  therefore,  to  follow  Phaon,  as  it  is  pretended,  that  she 
went  tx>  that  island.  It  is  probable  that  Alcaeus  engaged  her  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Pittacus,  and  that  she  was  banished  from 
^Citylene,  at  the  same  time  with  him  and  his  partizans. 

(a)  Demosth.  adv.  Iieptin.  p.  546.        (6)  Marmor.  Ozqd.  epoch.  37. 
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Note.  hi. *  -Same  Chap. — ^Paob  5S. 

On  the  Ode  of  Sappho, 

Heureux  celui  qui  pr^  de  toi  aoupire. 
Qui  tar  lui  seul  attire  oes  beaux  yeux, 
Ces  doiuL  aooens  et  ce  tendre  sourire ! 

11  est  ^al  auz  dieux. 
De  veiae  en  reine  une  subtile  flixne 
Court  dans  mon  sein  sitftt  que  je  te  vois ; 
Et  dans  le  trouble  oil  s*^re  mon  ime 

Je  demeure  sans  roix. 
Je  B^entends  plus ;  un  voile  est  sur  ma  vue : 
Je  r^rt,  et  tombe  en  de  douces  langueurs ; 
Et  sans  haleine,  interdite^  6perdue> 

Je  tremble,  je  me  meurs. 

Ok  reading  this  free  translation,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  friendship  of  the  Abb£  Delille,  it  will  easily  be  perceived 
that  he  has  thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  that  of  Boileau, 
and  that  bis  sole  object  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  species  <ef 
measure  invented,  or  at  least  frequently  employed  by  Sappho. 
In  the  greater  part  of  her  works,  each  strophe  was  composed  of 
hendecasyllabic  verses )  that  is,  verses  of  eleven  syllables,  and 
closed  by  aVerse  of  five  syllables. 

NoTB  IV. — Chap*  v.— Pao«  70. 

On  Epammondoi. 

Cleabchus  of  SoloSj  cited  by  Athenseus,  (c)  relates  a  fad 
capable  of  rendering  the  purity  of  the  morals  of  Epaminondas 
suspected ;  but  this  fact,  which  is  only  obscurely  hinted,  would 
contradict  the  united  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  reconciled  with  the  rigid  principles  ftiom  which  this 
great  man  never  deviated,  even  in  the  most  critical  circum- 
■stances. 

Note  v. — Chap  ix. — Page  141. 

On  the  Time  of  celebrating  the  greater  Festivals  of  Bacchus. 
Tt  is  presumed  that  the  greater  Dionysia,  or  Dionysia  of  the 

(c)  Athen,  lib.  15.  c.  6.  p.  590. 
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^^7»  began  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion.  (d)  In  the 
•econd  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  the  year  in  question,  the 
12th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion  fell  on  the  8th  of  April  of  the 
Julian  proleptic  year  362. 

Note  vi. — Chap.  xii. — Page  173. 
On  the  Plan  of  Athens, 

I  thought  it  not  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
sketch  of  a  plan  of  Athens,  relatively  to  the  time  in  which  I 
suppose  Anacharsis  to  have  travelled.  It  is  extremely  imper* 
feet,  and  I  am  very  far  from  being  able  to  warrant  its  exactr 
ness. 

After  comparing  what  ancient. authors  have  said  respecting 
the  topography  of  this  city,  with  what  modem  travellers  have 
imagined  they  discovered  in  its  ruins,  I  have  only  attempted  to 
ascertain,  as  accurately  as  I  was  able,  the  position  of  some  re- 
markable places  and  edifices.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  first 
necessary  to  determine  in  what  quarter  the  forum,  called  the 
^gora,  that  is  to  say,  market,  by  the  Greeks,  was  situated. 

In  all  the  Grecian  cities  there  was  a  principal  plaoe,  or 
square,  decorated  with  statues,  altars,  temples,  and  other  public 
edifices,  surrounded  by  shops^  and  filled  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  with  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people. 
The  inhabitants  resorted  thither  every  day.  The  twenty  thou* 
sand  citizens  of  Athens,  says  Demosthenes,  («)  never  cease  to 
frequent  the  forum,  occupied  either  with  their  own  affairs,  or 
with  those  of  the  state. 

'Among  ancient  authors,  I  have  preferred  the  testimonies  of 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  ^schines,  who  lived  at 
the  time  I  have  chosen.  Should  Pausaniais  (/)  appear  in  some 
degree  to  differ  from  them,  I  apprize  the  reader  that  it  is  the 
forum,  as  it  existed  in  their  time,  and  not  that  he  speaks  of, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  The  same  answer 
I  should  make  to  those  who  might  oppose  passages  to  me,  rela- 
tive to  periods  too  remote  from  the  time  of  which  I  speak.  , 

(d)  Dodwd.  de  Cycl.  p.  298.  Id.  Ann.  Thucyd.  p.  165.  Coraa.  Fast. 
Attic,  t.  ii.  p.  326  et  385.  (e)  Demosth.  in  Aiistog.  p.  836.  (/)  Paosan. 
%1. 
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The  Fokum^  op  AeoRA.-*-The  position  of  this  place  is  deter- 
mined by  the  subsequent  passages.  iEschines  says,  (g)  "  Ima^ 
gine  yourself  in  the  Poecile  (a  celebrated  portico),  for  in  the 
forum  are  the  monuments  of  your  great  achievements."  Lucian 
introduces  several  philosophers  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  (h)  and 
makes  Plato  say,  *'  It  is  unnecessary  to  gp  to  the  house  of  that 
woman  (Philosophy).  On  her  return  from  the  academy,  she 
will  come,  according  to  custom,  to  the  Ceramicus,  in  order  to 
walk  in  the  Poecile."— At  the  taking  of  Athens,  by  Sylla,"  says 
Plutarch,  (i)  "  the  blood  spilt  in  the  forum  deluged  the  Cera- 
micus, which  is  within  the  gate  Dipylon  -,  and  many  persons 
aflfirm  that  it  flowed  out  of  the  gate,  and  spread  even  orer  the 
flubitrb/* 

Hence  it  follows,  Ist,  That  this  place  was  situate  in  the 
43uarteT  of  the  Ceramicus :  Sdly,  that  it  was  near  the  gate  Dipy- 
lon, the  gate  which  led  to  the  academy :  Sdly,  that  the  Poscik 
was  in  that  place. 

JSschines,  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  gives  us  clearly  to 
linderstand,  that  the  Metroon  was  likewise  in  that  place.  This 
was  an  enclosure  and  temple,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  Within  its  precincts  also  stood  the  palace  of  the  8enQ:tej  a 
eireumstance  confirmed  by  many  passages.  (Ac) 

Next  to  the  Metroon,  I  have  placed  the  edifices  and  monu- 
sients  immediately  indicated  by  Pausanias,  (0  as  the  Tholui> 
the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  &c.  Taking  Herodotus  (m)  for  my 
g«*de,  I  have  placed  there  the  temple  of  iEacus  5  and  following 
Demosthenes,  (n)  the  Leocorion,  a  temple  built  in  honour  of 
the  daughters  of  Leos,  who  formerly  sacrificed  themselves,  to 
free  the  city  from  the  plague. 

Royal  Portico. — I  have  placed  i^h  at  the  junction  of  two 
streets  leading  to  the  fbrum.  The  first  is  pointed  out  by  Pau- 
sanias, (0)  who  proceeds  from  this  portico  to  the  Metroon ;  the 
second  by  an  ancient  author,  (p)  who  positively  says,  that  from 
the  Pocile  to  the  royal  portico,  that  is  to  say,  between  one  por- 
tico  and  the  other,  we  meet  virith  several  Hermse,  or  statues  of 
Mercury  terminated  in  a  sheath. 

(g)  -aischin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  458.  (h)  Lucian.  in  Piscat.  t.  i.  p.  581. 
(i)  Rut,  in  SylJ.  t.  i.  p.  460.  (k)  ifisch.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  458.  Plut  Vit.  Xi 
Mhet  t  ii.  p.  84«.  Suid.  in  Mij7f  ay.  Harpocr  in  0  JUaiwIav.  (I)  Pau- 
san.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  p.  If.  («)  Hcrodot.  lib.  5.  c.  89.  (n)  Dcmosth.  in  Coitio. 
p.  1109  ct  1113.        (o)  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  3.        (p)  Ap.  Harpocr.  in  'Ef/xaT. 
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PiSCILB  AND   PoRTieO    OF   THB   HBRMiK. — From   tlU8    laSt 

passtgej  I  have  placed  the  Poecile  at  the  end  of  a  street^  which 
goes  from  the  Royal  Portico  to  the  forum^  and  at  one  end  of  the 
comers  of  the  street  fronting  the  forum.  On  the  opposite  cor- 
ner should  be  an  edifice^  sometimes  called  the  Portico  of  the 
Hermse^  cmd  sometimes  simply  by  the  name  of  the  Hermee.  (q) 
To  prove  that  it  was  in  the  fotum^  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to-liddttce 
two  testimonies.  Mnesimachus,  in  one  of  his  comedies^  has 
said,  ''Begone  to  the  Agora,  to  the  HermsB."  (r) — ''On  certain 
festivals/*  says  Xenophon,  (s)  "  it  is  fitting  that  the  horsemen 
shaoldpaydue  honourstothe  temples  and  the  statues  in  the  Agora« 
They  shall  begin  at  the  Hermae,  nfUke  the  circuit  of  the  Agora^ 
and  return  to  the  Hermse/*  I  have  hence  supposed,  that  this 
portico  might  terminate  the  street  along  which  were  ranged  a 
series  of  Hermse. 

The  Poecile  was  in  the  forum  in  the  time  of  .Sschines,  bat 
was  so  no  longer  in  the  time  of  Pausaaias,  who  speaks  of  thil 
portifco  previous  to  his  visiting  the  Agora ;  (t)  alteraliions  hacl 
been  made,  therefore,  in  this  quarter.  I  suppose  that,  in  the 
age  when  Pausanias  lived,  one  part  of  the  ancient  forum  waft 
covered  with  houses ;  that  towards  its  southern  part  only  one 
street  was  remaining,  in  which  were  the  senate-house,  tha 
Tholus,  &c.;  that  the  opposite  part  had'  extended  towards  thQ 
north,  and  that  the  Poscile  had  been  separated  fhim  it  by  build- 
ings ;  for  the  changes  I  have  mentioned  had  not  removad  the 
fonim  to  another  part  of  the  city.  Pausanias  mentions  it  t^ 
near  the  Poecile,  and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Sylla  it 
was  still  in  the  Ceramicus,  near  to  the  gate  Dipylon. 

From  these  observations  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  trace  out 
the  path  taken  by  Pausanias.  From  the  Royij  Portico  he  fol- 
lows a  street  extending  along  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient 
forum ;  he  returns  by  the  same  way>  and  visits  some  monur 
menta  which  are  to  the  south-west  of  the  citadel,  sueh  as  aa 
edifice  which  he  takes  for  the  ancient  Od6um  (p.  SO),  the  Bleu- 
siniuM  (p.  35),  &o.  He  then  returns  to  the  Royal  Portico 
(p.  36),  and  following  the  street  of  the  Herm«,  first  repairs  to 

(q)  MKh,  in  Ctcriph.  p.  458,    Lys.  in  PincL  p.  598.    Demostb.  in  leptin. 
p.  557.   Mean.  Athen  Attic  lib.  1.  c.  3.      (r)  Mnesim.  ap.  Atiien.  lib.  9.  c.  15. 
p,  402.        (i)  ^en.  de  Magn.  Equit.  p.  959.        (t)  Paasan.  lib.  1.  c  15«  p-  36 
c.  17.  p.  39. 
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the  PoBcile^  and  afterward  to  the  foram  exietiog  in  his  tune 
(p.  39),  which^  according  to  appearances^  had  formed  part  of' 
the  ancient  one^  or  at  least  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  I 
fthonld  be  much  inclined  to  attribute  the  changes  it  had  under- 
gone  to  the  Emperor  Adrian. 

On  leaving  the  Agora^  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  gymna-^ 
slum  of  Ptolemy  (p.  39)^  which  did  not  exist  in  the  age  referred 
to  in  my  work ;  and  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  TheseuSy 
which  is  ftill  remaining.  The  distance  from  this  temple  to  one* 
of  the  points  6f  the  citadel  was  given  me  by  M.  Foucherot,  an 
able  engineer^  who  accompanied  the  Comte  de  Choiseul  Gottffier 
into  Greece,  and  who,  havit%  since  visited  the  antiquities  of 
Athens  a  second  time,  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  communicate 
to  me  all  the  infbrmation  he  has  acquired  from  an  inspection  of 
the  places. 

I  have  followed  Pausanias  as  far  as  the  Prytaneum  (p.  41). 
From  thence  he  appears  to  me  to  have  re-ascended  towards  the 
north-east,  where  he  finds  several  temples^  those  of  Serapis,  of 
LfUcina,  and  of  Jupiter  Olympius  (p.  42).  He  then  turns  to 
the  eastward,  and  traverses  a  quarter  which  is  without  the  city, 
in  my  plan,  and  which  belonged  to  it  in  his  time,  the  walls 
having  been  destroyed.  He  there  visits  the  gardens  of  Venus, 
the  Cynosarges,  and  the  Lycseum  (p.  44))  and  afterwards  crosses 
the  Ilissus,  and  proceeds  to  the  Stadium  (p.  45  et  46). 

I  have  not  accompanied  Pausanias  in  this  track,  because 
several  of  the  monuments  he  there  met  with  were  posterior  to 
the  time  I  have  chosen,  and  the  others  cannot  be  admitted  into 
the  plan  of  the  city  within  the  walls :  but  I  again  take  him  for 
a  guide  when,  on  his  return  to  the  Prytaneum,  he  proceeds  to 
the  citadel  by  the  street  of  the  Tripods. 

Street  of  the  Tripods. — This  street  received  its  name, 
according  to  Pausanias,  (u)  because  in  it  were  several  temples 
containing  tripods  of  bronze  in  honour  of  the  gods  5  which  were 
dedicated  in  consequence  of  victories  gained  by  the  tribes  of 
Athens  in  competitions  of  music  and  dancing.  Now,  at  the 
foot  of  the  citadel,  to  the  eastward,  several  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  which  make  mention  of  such  victories,  (x) 
That  beautiful  structure,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of 

(u)  Fausan.  lib.  i.  c.  20.  p.  46.  (x)  Chandl,  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  99. 

Id.  Inscript  in  Not.  p.  xxvii. 
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the  Lanthern  of  Demosthenes,  constituted  one  of  the  prinoipal 
ornaments  of  the  street.  It  was  built  of  marble,  on  occasion  of 
the  prize  decreed  to  the  tribe  of  Acamantis,  under  the  arehon- 
ship  of  Evsenetus,  (y)  in  the  year  3S5  before  Christ,  one  year 
after  Anacharsis  had  quitted  Athens.  Near  this  monument  an 
inscription  has  been  found  in  these  later  times,  ^ven  among 
those  collected  by  Mr.  Chandler.  (2)  In  it  the  tribe  Pandionis 
decreed  a  column  to  be' erected,  in  the  edifice  belonging  to  them 
in  this  street,  for  an  Athenian  named  Nicias,  who  had  been 
their  choragus,  and  had  obtained  the  palm  at  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  and  at  those  named  Thargelia.  It  further  declares^ 
that  from  that  time  (from  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  in  the  year 
403  before  Christ),  the  names  of  such  of  the  tribes  as  should 
gain  similar  advantages,  on  certain  festivals  mentioned  in  the 
decree,  should  be  inscribed  ^on  the  same  column. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  street  of  the 
Tripods  extended  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  citadel. 

The  Odeum  of  Pericles.— -At  the  end  of  the  street  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  and  before  he  came  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus^ 
Pausanias  found  an  edifice  of  which  he  does  not  tell  us  the 
destination.  He  only  observes,  that  it  was  built  after  the  model 
of  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  and  that  having  been  burnt  by  Sylla 
during  the  siege  of  Athens,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  (a)  Let 
us  compare  with  this  testimony  what  we  find  in  other  authors 
concerning  the  ancient  Od^um  of  Athens.  This  theatre  (6)  was 
erected  by  Pericles,  (c)  and  intended  for  musical  competitions :  (d) 
the  roof,  which  was  constructed  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  the 
vessels  taken  from  the  Persians,  (e)  and  in  its  form  imitated  the 
tent  of  Xerxes,  (/)  was  supported  by  columns  of  stone  or 
marble.  Its  shape  had  furnished  a  subject  for  many  pleasant* 
ries.  Cratinus  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  wishing  to 
signify  that  the  head  of  Pericles  was  of  a  pointed  shape,  said 
that  Pericles  wore  the  Od6um  on  his  head,  (g)    The  Od^um  was 


(y)  Spon.  t.  ii.  p.  100.  Wfael.  book  5.  p.  397.  Le  Roi,  Ruin,  des  Monum. 
de  laOr^,  part  1.  p.  SO.  Stuart,  Antiquities  of  Athens,  c.  4.  p.  37.  (t)  Chandi. 
Inscript  part  2.  p  49.  Ibid,  in  Not  p.  zxii.  (a)  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c  SO.  p.  47. 
(d)  Suid.  in  Xli^.  SchoL  Aristoph.  in  Vesp.  v.  1104.  (c)  Plut.  in  Per.  t.  i. 
p.  160.  Vitruv.  lib.  5  c.  9.  Suid.  ibid.  (d)  Hesych.  in  0!i$.  (e)  Vitrur. 
lib.  5 .  c.  9.  Theophr .  Charact.  c  S.  (  f )  Piut.  in  Per.  t.  i.  p.  160.  (g)  Cratin. 
ap.  Plut  in  Per-i  1 1.  p.  160. 
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Imml  at  tb«  ri^g^  of  AUieof  by  Sylla»(A)and  soon  after  re^ 
f tpred  bj  AnobaizaaeB^  king  of  Caj^iadoeia.  (i)  . 
.  From  theae  pMsagcs,  ooUectod  firom  different  anthors,  it  u 
¥l$ry  eTident  that  the  edifice  spoken  of  by  Pansaniaa  is  the  same 
with  the  Od^om  of  Pericles ;  and  hom  the  passi^  of  Pansa^ 
nias,  that  this  Od^um  was  situate  between  the  street  of  the 
Xripods  and  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  This  position  is  confinned 
likewise  by  the  authority  of  VitruTiuSj  who  places  the  Od6Qm 
to  the. left  of  the  theatre,  (k)  But  it  may  be  said  that  Paosanias 
had  already  giren  the  name  of  Od6um  to  another  stmctnie,  I 
fhall  soon  reply  to  that  objection. 

Thbatre  of  Bacchus.— ^On  the  south*west  angle  of  the 
citadel^  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  still  exist,  which  had  alwa.3r8  been 
taken  for  that  of  Bacchus^  in  which  tragedies  and  comedies 
were  represented*  Dr.  Chandler,  howeTer,  (I)  has  placed  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  citadel ;  and 
I  have  followed  his  opinion  for  several  reasons.  1st,  From  ob- 
servation of  the  ground,  Mr.  Chandler  is  of  opinion  that  a  theatre 
had  formerly  stood  there  5  and  M.  Foucberot  has  since  verified 
the  fact.  2dly,  Pausanias  (m)  relates,  that  above  the  theatre 
was  to  be  seen  in' his  time  a  tripod  in  a  grotto  hewn  out  of  the 
rock :  now  precisely  above  the  spot  where  Mr.  Chandler  has 
supposed  the  theatre  to  have  stood,  is  a  grotto  formed  out  of  the 
i^ock,  and  since  converted  into  a  church,  under  the  title  of 
Panagia  SpUiotiisa,  which  may  be  be  rendered  Our  Lady  ^  the 
Grotto,  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  the  word  spilioHs$a 
clearly  designates  the  word  o'n^MJov,  which  Pausanias  employs 
to  signify  this  cavern.  The  reader  may  here  consult  what 
travellers  have  said  of  this  grotto,  (ft)  It  is  true  that  above 
the  other  theatre,  to  the  south-west,  there  are  two  sorts  of 
niches,  but  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  confound  them  with 
the  grotto  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Sdly,  Xenophon,  (0)  when 
speaking. of  the  exercise  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  performed 
at,  or  rather  near  to  the  Lycseum,  says :  '*  When  the  horsemen 
shall  have  passed  the  angle  of  the  theatre,  which  is  opposite, 

(k)  Appian.  de  Bell.  Mithridat  p.  331.  (i)  Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  BelL 
Lettr.  t  xxiu.  Hist  p.  189»  (k)  VitruT.  lib.  5.  c  9.  (0  Chaodl.  TimvtU 
in  Greece,  p.  64.  (m)  Pauaaa.  Kb.  1.  c.  SI.  p.  49.  (n)  Whcl.  s  JoiDBey, 
Uc.  p.  368.  SpoD.  t  ii.  p.  97.  Chandl.  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  6%.  (ti) 
de  Mag,  Equit  p.  959. 
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^c.z'^the  tli««tiie  ^en  was  on  tlie  Aide  of  tlie  Lyesum.  4thl3r^ 
I  hare  said,  that  at  the  princfpai  festivals  of  Che  Athenians, 
choruses,  taken  from  every  tribe,  disputed  with  eaeh  other  the 
palda  in  dancing  and  music;  that  a  tripod  was  bestowed  on  the 
victorious  tribe,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  gtods ;  that  un- 
derneath this  offering  was  engraven  the  name  of  the  tribe>  that 
bf  ihe  citizen  who  maintained  the  chortis  at  his  expense,  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  poet  who  had  composed  the  versed,  or 
the  teacher  who  had  exercised  the  performers,  (p)  I  have  said 
likewise,  that  In  the  time  i>f  Pausanias  there  existed  a  tripod  i^ 
the  grotto  which  was  abore  the  theatre.  Even  at  present  we 
dee,  at  the  entrance  of  this  grotto,  a  kind  of  triumphal  arcb^ 
bearing  three  inscriptions  of  different  periods,  in  honour  of  two 
tribes  who  had  gained  a  prize.  (9)  One  of  these  Inscriptions  is 
of 'the  year  35K)  before  Christy  and  posterior  only  by  a  few  years 
to  the  travels  of  Anacharsis. 

Since  we  find  at  the  ektremity  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  the 
Ik)t3ith-east  side,  monuments  erected  for  those  who  had  been 
crowned  at  the  competitions  usual  at  the  theatt^,  (r)  we  are  jus- 
tified in  presuming  that  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  was  situate  at 
the  termination  of  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  and  precisely  at 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Chandler  has  supposed  it.  For,  as  I  have 
already  observed  in  Chap.  XII.,  the  trophies  of  the  victon 
would  naturally  be  near  the  field  of  battle. 

The  authors  who  lived  at  the  period  I  have  chosen,  speak 
only  of  one  theatre  5  for  that,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  at  the 
Bouth-west  angle  of  the  citadel,  did  not  exist  in  their  time.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Chandler,  in  supposing  the  latter  to  be  the 
Od^um  which  Herodes,  the  son  of  Atticus^  built  five  hundred 
years  after,  and  on  which  Ph'ilostratas  bestows  the  name  of 
Theatre,  (s)  ''  The  Od^um  of  Patre,'*  says  Pausanias,  (4) 
**  would  be  the  most  beautif  nl  Of  any  in  Greece,  were  it  not 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Athens,  which  surpasses  every  other  in 
magnitude  and  magnificence.  It  was  erected  by  Herodes  the 
Athenian,  after  the  death,  and  in  honour,  of  his  wife.  In  my 
description  of  Attica,  I  have  omitted  this  Od6um,  because  1  had 

(p)  Fi«t.  in  Themi9tecL  t.  \  p.  114.  (f )  WheL  a  Jouniej,  &c.  p.  568. 
.Le  Boi«  RiiuM»  d«  le  Grece,  t  il  p.  5.  (r)  Demosth.  in  MidU  p.  606  «t  61$. 
it)  PhUostr,  de  Vit.  SopbisU  in  Herod.  Ub.  $.  p.  551.  (l)  Pausuu  lib.  7.  c.  30. 
p.  574, 
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finished  my  aecouoit,  of  Athens  before  Herodes;  had  begun  the 
building.*'  Philostratus  remarks  likewise  that  the  theatre  of 
Herodes  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  the  world,  (a) 

Mr.  Chandler  supposes  the  Qd6um,  or  theatre  of  Herodes, 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Od^nm  of  Pericles.  I 
cannot  be  of  his  opinion.  Fausanias>  who  places  the  latter 
edifice  elsewhere^  does  not  in  speaking  of  the  former^  say  that 
Herodes  rebuilt  it,  but  that  he  erected  it,  iitolri(rsv.  On  M^. 
Chandler's  hypothesis,  the  ancient  Od^um  would  have  been  on 
the  right  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus;  whereas,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  it  was  on  the  left,  (or)  Besides,  I  have  already 
shown,  that  the  Od^um  of  Pericles  was  at  the  south-east  ao^le 
of  the  citadel. 

We  may  now  concelTC  the  reason  why  Pausanias,  while 
proceeding  along  the  southern  side  of  the  citadel,  from  the 
south-east  angle,  where  he  found  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  says 
'  nothing  either  of  the  Od^um  or  of  a  theatre  of  any  kind ',  for 
the  fact  is,  that  there  existed  none  at  the  south-west  angle  at 
the  time  he  wrote  his  first  book,  which  treats  of  Attica. 

Pntx.-— Situate  on  an  eminence  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
citadel,  we  still  see  the  remains  of  a  monument,  which  has  been 
sometimes  taken  for  the  Areopagus,  (y)  sometimes  for  the 
Pnyx,  (z)  and  at  other  times  for  the  Od6um.  (a)  It  is  a  large 
space,  the  enclosure  of  which  is  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
partly  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  hewn  diamond  fashion. 
AVith  Mr.  Chandler,  I  take  it  to  be  the  square  of  the  Pnyx, 
where  the  people  occasionally  held  their  assemblies.  And  ia« 
deed  the  Pnyx  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  (6)  and  situate  oppor 
site  to  the  Areopagus,  (c)  From  this  place  there  was  a  view  oi 
the  harbour  of  Pirsuis.  (d)  All  these  marks  apply  to  the  anti- 
quity in  question.  But  there  is  another  still  more  decisive 
evidence :  '^  When  the  people  are  seated  on  this  rock,"  says 
Aristophanes,  &c.  j  (e)  and^  it  is  of  the  Pnyx  thai  he  is  speaking. 
I  oout  other  proofs  which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
these. 


(tt)  Phikwtr.  de  Vit  («)  Vitruv.  lib.  S.  c.  9.  (y)  Spon.  Voyag.  t  li. 
j[».  116.  (s)  Clumdl.  Travels  in  Greece,  c  13.  p.  68.  (a)  Whel.  book  5. 
p.  58S.  Le  Roi,  Ruines  de  la  Grice,  t  i.  p.  18.  (h)  Fhilocr.  ap.  Schol. 
ArUtoph.  in  At.  v.  998.  (e)  Ludan.  in  Bis.  Accusat.  U  u.  p.  801.  (d)  Plul. 
in  Themist  1. 1  p.  121.        («)  Aristoph.  in  Equit.  ▼.  751. 
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Pausanias^  howevtr^  seems  to  have  taken  this  monument  for 
the  Od^um.  What  must  we  conclude  from  this? — ^That^  in 
his  time^  the  Pnyx^  which  he  does  not  so  much  as  mentidn^  had 
changed  its  name^  because  the  people  having  ceased  to  assemble 
there^  the  musical  competitions  had  been  transferred  to  this 
place.  By  comparing  with  each  other  all  the  notices  to  be  col- 
lected on  this  head,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  this  trial  of 
'skin  originally  took  place  in  an  edifice  built  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  citadel,  which  is  the  Od^um  of  Pericles  5  after- 
wards in  the  Pnyx,  the  Od€um  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  ;  and 
finally  in  the  theatre,  a  part  of  which  is  still  remaining  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  citadel,  the  Od£um  of  Herodes,  the  son 
of  Atticus. 

TBMPLfi  OF  Jupiter  Oltmpios.— >To  the  north  of  the 
citadel,  some  magnificent  ruins  still  subsist,  which  attract  the 
attention  of  all  travellers.  Some  (/)  have  imagined  that  they 
discovered  in  them  the  remains  of  the  superb  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  begun  by  Pisistratns,  which  was  more  than 
once  attempted  to  be  completed,  the  columns  of  which  were 
conveyed  to  Rome  by  Sylla,  and  which  was  finally  rebuilt  by 
Adrian,  (g)  Their  conjectures  are  founded  on  the  description 
of  Pausanias,  which  does  indeed  seem  to  indicate  this  posi- 
tion j  (h)  but  Thucydides  (i)  expressly  says,  that  this  temple 
was  to  the  south  of  the  citadel ;  and  his  testimony  is  accompa- 
nied with  particulars  which  will  ndt  allow  us  to  adopt  the  cor- 
rection that  Valla  and  Palmerius  proposed  to  make  in  the  text 
of  Thucydides.  Mr.  Stuart  (k)  has  availed  himself  of  the 
authority  of  this  historian,  to  place  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
'  Olympius  to  the  south-east  of  the  citadel,  on  a  spot  where 
Bome  large  columns,  commonly  called  the  Columns  of  Adrian, 
'  are  still  to  be  seen.  His  opinion  has  been  combated  by  M.  Le 
^  Roi,  (/)  who  takes  the  columns  in  question  for  the  remains  of 
a  pantheon  of  that  emperor.  Notwithstanding  the  deference  I 
have  for  the  discernment  of  these  two  learned  travellers,  I  had 
at  first  suspected  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  placed 
by  Thucydides  to  the  south  of  the  citadel,  was  an  ancient 

(/)  Whel.  book  5.  p.  99^.    Spon.  t.  ii.  p.  108.        (g)  Meurs.  Atben  Attic* 
lib.  1.  c.  10.        (h)  Pausan.  lib.  1,  c.  18.  p.  42.        (i)  Xhucyd.  Ub.  2.  c.  15. 
'  (Ic)  Stuart.  Antiq.  of  Athens,  c.  5.  p.  38.        (t)  Le  Roi,  Ruin,  des  Mpnum.  de 
la.Grece,  t  ii«  p.  SI. 
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iemple^  wiuchj  aeoordiog  to  a  tradition  related  bj  P4<^i}H^#  (») 
was  built  in  the  remotest  ages  hfJHn^alipn,,9nd  that  the^t^fi^^ 
on  the  northern  aide  had  been  founded  by  PisistiBtua*.  .Xhia 
eupposition  would  reconcile  Thucydides  withFausanias^  butaa 
new  diffioolties  would  result  from  it^  I  determined  to  lay  dowo 
ajt  a  venture^  in  my  plan,  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  ta  the 
south  of  the  citadel. 

Mr.  Stuart  has  taken  the  ruins,  to  the  northward  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  Poecile;  («)  but  I  h<^  I  have  proved,  that  this 
cdebrated  portico  was  a  part  of  the  forum>  situate  near  the 
gate  Dipylon*  Besides,  the  edifice  of  which  these  jruiiis  formed 
a  part,  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  (o)  ai^ 
consequently  is  foreign  from  my  plan. 

The  Stadium i-^I  have  not  assigned  the  si^uf^tion  of  this  in 
my  plan>  because  1  Imagine  it  to  have  been,  poa^ior  to  the 
times  of  which  I  treat.  It  appears  that  in  the  age  of  Xenc^hon, 
It  was  usual  to  exercise  in  running,  in  a  course,  perhaps  on  a 
road  which  began  at  the  Lycsum,  and  extended  towards  the 
south,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  (p)  Some  time  after, 
the  orator  Lycuigus  caused  a  piece  of  ground,  which  one  of  his 
friends  had  given  to  the  republic;,  to  be  levelled,  and  surrounded 
hy  causeways.  (9^  Afterwards,  Herbdes,  the  son  of  Atticus, 
rebuilt  and  almost  lined  with  maible,  the  stadium,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  subsist,  (r) 

The  Walls  of  thb  Citt.*— I  omit  to  discuss  many  ques- 
tions that  might  be  started  relative  to  the  walls  which  sur*- 
rounded  the  Piraeus,  and  Munychia,  and  those  which  from  the 
Piraeus  and  Phalerum  terminated  at  the  walls  of  Athens  j  and  I 
shall  only  say  a  word  respecting  the  circumference  of  the  city. 
It  b  impossible  to  determine  its  form,  but  we  are  able  pretty 
nearly  to  ascertain  its  extent.  Thucydides,  («)  when  enumerat- 
ing the  troops  necessary  to  guard  the  walls,  says,  that  the  part 
of  Aem  necessary  to  be  defended  was  forty-three  stadia  in 
length,  and  that  one  part  remained  which  stood,  in  no  need  of 
defence,  namely^  that  which  lay  between  the  two  points  where 


(m)  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  43.  (n)  Stuart,  ibid.  (0)  Le  Roi,  Rain. 
det  MoiMm.  de  la  Gt^ce,  t.  n.  p.  16.  (p)  Xea.  Hirt;  Gt»c.  lib.  4.  p.. ^76. 
Id.  de  Macpst  Equit  p.  959.  (f )  Lycurg.  Vit  X  Rhet  ap.  Plut.  t.  iL  p.  841. 
(r)  Panatn.  Ub.  1.  c.  19.  page  46.  Pbilostr.  de  Vit.  Spphist  lib.  S.  p«g|i  550. 
(»)  Thvcyd.  Ub.  f.  c.  IS. 
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the  wall  of  Phaleram  on  the  one  tide,  and  that  of  the  Piraous  on 
the  other,  terminated  in  the  city  wall.  The  soholwt  onTha- 
eydides  assigns  for  the  length  of  this  part  seventeen  stadia,  and 
Odnseqnently  reckons  for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city 
sixty  stadia  (or  about  two  leagues  and  a  quarter).  Were  we  to 
adopt  this  mensuration,  the  wall  of  Phalerum  would  reach  as 
far  as  the  Lycasum,  which  is  not  possible.  Some  considerate, 
error  must  have  crept  into  the  scholiast. 

I  have  relied  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  laying  down  of 
the  long  walls,  and  the  environs  of  Athens,  on  the  sagacity  of 
M«  Barbie,  who,  after  carefully  studying  the  topography  of  this 
city,  has  been  so-obliging  as  to  execute  the  feeble  essay  which  I 
present  to  the  public.  As  we  differ  on  some  capital  points  con- 
cerning the  interior  parts,  it  is  not  just  that  he  should  be  an- 
swerable for  the  errors  that  may  be  discovered  in  this  part  ai 
the  plan.  I  might  also  have  covered  it  with  houses,  but  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  distribute  them  into  streets. 

Note  vii.— Chap.  xii. — ^Pagb  184. 

On  two  Inscripiiane  given  in  this  "Chapter, 

I RAVB  rendered  the  word  £ AIAA2KB,  in  the  Greelc  text,  by 
these  words,  composed  the  piece,  wrote  the  tragedy.  Yet  as  it 
sometimes  signifies,  had  prepared  or  instructed  the  actors,  T  will 
not  answer  for  my  translation.  Concerning  this  word,  the 
reader  may  refer  to  the  notes  of  Causaubon  on  Athenseus  (lib.  6, 
c.  7.  p.  260)  3  those  of  Taylor  on  the  Sandwich  Marble  (p.  71)  > 
Van  Dale  on  the  Gymnasia  (p.  686) ;  and  others. 

Note  viii. — Same  Chap.— Paoe  193; 
On  the  Manner  of  lighting  the  Temples. 

TttB  temples  had  no  Windows  j  some  received  light  only  by 
the  door;  *in  others,  lamps  were  suspended  before  the  principal 
statue  3  (t)  others  again  were  divided  into  three  aisles^  by  two 

(t)  Strab.  lib.  P.  p.  996.    PavHUi.  lib.  1.  Cr  t6.  p.  6S* 
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ranges  of  oolomiM.  The  middle  aisle  was  entifcly  open^  and 
suflBced  to  admit  light  into  the  side  aisles,  which  were  co« 
▼ered.  (ti)  The  grand  arcades  which  we  discoTer  in  the  lateral 
parts  of  a  temple  still  subsisting  among  the  mins  of  Agrigen- 
turn,  (x)  have  been  laid  open  long  after  it  was  built* 


NoTB  IX.— Same  Chap.— Pack  194. 
On  the  interior  Columm  of  the  Temples, 

It  appears  that  the  .temples  of  the  Greeks  were  at  iBrst  verj 
small.  When  their  dimensions  were  increased,  the  roof  was 
supported  by  a  single  range  of  columns  within  side,  above 
which  were  others  that  reached  to  the  roof.  This  was  the 
method  employed  in  one  of  those  ancient  temples,  the  ruins  of 
which  T  have  seen  at  Fsestum. 

In  process  of  time,  instead  of  one  row  of  columns,  they 
erected  two ;  and  then  the  temples  became  divided  into  three 
aisles.  Such  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  as  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us :  (y)  and  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  as  M* 
Foucherot  has  ascertained  by  observations  on  the  spot.  The 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  built  by  Scopas,  was  of 
the  same  kind.  Fausanias  informs  us,  (z)  that  of  the  interior 
columns,  the  first  order  was  Doric,  and  the  second  Corinthian. 

NoTi  z. — Same  Chap. — ^Page  195. 
On  the  Proportions  of  the  Parthenon. 

AccoROiMO  to  M.  L.  Roi,  (a)  the  length  of  this  temple  was 
214  feet,  10  inches*  and  4  lines;*  and  its  height  65  feet 
(French).t  Let  us  convert  these  measures  into  Grecian  feet, 
and  we  shall  have  about  S37  feet  for  its  length,  and  for  its 
height  about  68  feet  7  inches.  As  to  its  breadth,  that  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  name  h^catonpddon  (100  feet),  which  the 

(«)  Strab.  Ub.  9.  p.  S96.  Vitruy.  Ub.  3.  c.  1.  p.  41.  (t)  D'Onrille.  Skula. 
c,  5.  p.  97.  (y)  Pauaan.  lib  5.  c  10.  p.  400.  (»)  Id.  fib.  8.  c.  45.  p.  695. 
(a)  Lb  Roi,  Ruines  de  la  Gfieoe,  part  1.  p.  50 ;  part  S.  pi.  xx.  *  239  feet  2 
inches  £hgli«h.        t  69  feet  4  inches  English. 
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anciftnts  iMttowed  upon  this  temple.  And  M.  he  Roi  found,  in 
fact,  tha^  the  frize  of  the  front  was  94  feet  10  inches,^  which 
corre8{M>nds  with  100  Grecian  feet,  (b) 


Note  xi. — Same  Chap.— Page  197. 

On  the  Quan^ty  of  Gold  employed  in  the  Statue  of  Minerva, 

Thucydides  says  (c)  40  talents  j  other  authors  (d)  say  44  ; 
others  again  50.  (e)  I  follow  the  testimony  of  Thucydides. 
Supposing  that,  in  his  time,  the  proportion  of  gold  was  1  to  13, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  40  talents  of  gold  would 
give  £20  talents  of  silver,  which,  at  54yDP  livres  the  talent, 
would  produce  a  total  of  2^808,000  livres.  But,  as  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  the  drachma  was  worth  at  least  19  sols  (9jc2.),  and 
the  talent  of  silver  5700  livres  (2372.  10«.),  (see  the  note  which 
accompanies  the  table  of  the  value  of  the  Greek  money,  in 
Vol.  vi.  of  this  work),  the  40  talents  in  question  were  worth  at 
least  3,964,000  livres  (or  123,5002.  steiiinj^). 

Note  xii.— Same  Chap.— Page  198. 

On  the  Manner  in  which  the  Gold  wcls  distrUmted  on  the  Statue  of 

Minerva, 

The  goddess  was  habited  in  a  long  tunic,  which  must  have 
been  of  ivory.  The  aegis  or  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea  covered 
her  breast,  and  probably  her  left  arm,  as  we  see  on  some  of  her 
statues.  The  borders  of  the  segis  were  surrounded  by  serpents; 
and  in  the  field  of  the  buckler  covered  with  the  scales  of  ser- 
pents, appeared  the  head  of  Medusa*  Thus  is  the  segis  re- 
presented on  monuments^  and  in  ancient  authors.  (/)  But 
Isocrates,  who  was  still  living  at  the  period  in  which  I  suppose 
the  younger  Anacharsis  to  have  travelled  in  Greece,  observes,  (g) 

•  101  feet  1  inch  English.        .  (b)  Le  Roi,  ibid.  p.  29,  (c)  Thucyd. 

lib.  t.  c.  IS.        (d)  Philochor.  ap.  Schel.  Aristoph.  in  Pac.  v.  604.        (e)  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  IS.  p.  90.  (f)  TiTgA,  JEnmd,  lib.  8.  v.  430.  (g)  laocr.  adv. 

Callim.  til.  p.  511. 

VOL.    II.  I    I 
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that  the  gorgonium  had  been  stolen  3  and  Suidas^  (h)  speaking 
of  the  same  fact^  adds,  that  it  was  forced  off  from  the  statue  of 
Minerva.  From  a  passage  of  Plutarch,  (i)  it  appears,  that,  by 
this  expression,  we  must  understand  the  aegis. 

Let  us  now  see  of  what  the  segis  taken  from  the  statue  was 
composed.  Not  to  mention  that  no  person  would  have  stole  it, 
had  it  not  been  of  precious  materials,  Philochorus  informs 
us,  (k)  that  the  robbery  complained  of  respected  the  scales  and 
the  serpents.  The  question  here  has  no  connection  with  a 
serpent  which  the  artist  had  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess. 
That  was  only  an  accessory,  an  attribute  that  required  no  mag- 
nificence i  and  Philochorus  speaks  of  serpents  in  the  plural. 

From  these  circumstances,  I  conclude,  that  Phidias  had 
made  the  scales  which  covered  the  egis,  and  the  serpents  sus- 
pended around  it,  of  gold.  This  is  confirmed  by  Pausanias,  (Z) 
who  says,  that  Minerva  had  on  her  breast  a  head  of  Medusa  in 
ivory ;  an  unnecessary  remark >  if  the  CBgis  was  of  the  same 
substance,  and  the  head  not  relieved  by  the  ground  of  gold  to 
which  it  was  affixed.  The  wings  of  the  Victory  which  Minerva 
held  in  her  hand  were  likewise  of  gold.  Some  robbers,  who 
had  got  into  the  temple,  found  means  to  detach  them ;  and 
betrayed  themselves  by  quarrelling  about  the  division  of  their 
booty,  (m) 

From  different  testimonies,  which  I  ondit  to  adduce,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  basso*reliev<>s  of  the  helmet,  the  buckler, 
the  buskins,  and  perhaps  of  the  pedestal,  were  of  the  same 
metal.  The  greater  part  of  thestf  ornaments  Were  still  in 
existence  at  the  period  I  hare  chosen.  They  were  oattied  off 
some  time  affcer  by  a  person  named  Lacfaaree.  (n) 


NoTB  XIIL-^ChAP.  XIV. PAGB  313. 

On  the  Preiidents  of  the  Senate  of  Athens,, 

EvBRY  thing  relative  to  the  officers  of  the  senate,  and  their 
functions,  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  I  shall 

(h)  SuJd.  in  ^ihxlas,  («)  Plut  in  Thenwt  t  i.  p.  117.  (fe)  Philoch. 
ap.  Schol.  Arittoph.  in  Pac.  v.  604.  (0  PausaD.  lib.  1.  c.  94.  p.  58.  (»)  Be- 
mosth.  in  Hmocr.  p.  792.   Ulpian.  ibii.  p.  821.        (n)  Fftusan.  ibid.  c.  25.  p.  61* 
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content  myself  with  referring  my  readers  to  the  learned  authors 
who  have  discussed  the  subject^  as  Sigonius  (de  Repub.  Athen. 
lib.  «.  c.  4)j  Petav.  (de  Cyd.  dissert.  3.  §  43)}  Sam.  Pet.  (Leg. 
Attic,  p.  188)  J  and  Corsin.  (Fast.  Attic,  t,  i.  dissert.  6.) 


NoTB  XIV.— Same  Chap. — ^Pagb  219. 

On  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  People  of  Athens, 

Nothing  was  executed  but  by  virtue  of  the  laws  and  of 
decrees  5  (o)  the  difference  of  which  consisted  in  this^  that  the 
laws  were  obligatory  on  all  the  citizens^  and  perpetually  bind- 
ing :  whereas  the  decrees^  properly  so  called,  respected  only 
individuals^  and  were  but  of  temporary  operation.  It  was  by 
a  decree  that  ambassadors  were  dispatched^  crowns  bestowed  on 
citizens^  &c.  When  the  decree  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  com- 
prehend all  times  and  persons,  it  then  became  a  law. 

Note  xv — Chap.  xvii. — ^Pagb  252. 

On  a  singular  Decision  of  the  Areopagus. 

To  the  fact  I  have  given  in  the  text,  another  may  be  added, 
which  occurred  long  after,  and  In  an  age  when^i  though  Athens 
had  lost  aU  her  glory,  that  of  the  Areopagus  still  slUme  ih^  its 
meridian  splendour.  A  woman  of  Sicyon,  exasperated  -at  the 
barbarity  of  a  second  husband,  and  of  a  son  she  had  '4>y  •  him, 
who  slew  a  promising  youth  she  had  born  by  her  former  spouse, 
determined  to  poison  them  both.  After  a  prosecution  before 
several  tribunals  that  neither  ventured  to  condemn  nor  to 
acquit  her,  the  matter  waa'  brought-  before*  the  Areopagus, 
which,  after  a  long  examination,  ordered  the  parties -to' ap- 
pear again  before  the  court  in  one  hundred  years  from  that 
time,  (p) 

(0)  Demosth*  in  Twaocr,  p.  767,  {p)  Val.  Max,  lib.  8.  c.  1.    Aoius 

Geltius,  lib.  13.  c.  7  j  et  alii. 
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NoTK  XTi.— Chaf.  XX.— Page  274, 

On  the  Game  of  Dice, 

M.  De  Pbiresc  had  in  his  posfession  an  antique  calendar  or- 
namented with  drawings.  At  the  month  of  Januarj  a  man  was 
represented  holding  a  dice-box  in  his  hand^  and  throwing  the 
dice  into  a  sort  of  a  tower,  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  chequer- 
board,  (q) 

Note  xviz.-«-Same  Chap. — ^Page  S89. 

Prices  of  various  Articles  of  Merchandise. 

In  the  text,  I  have  given  the  price  of  some  articles  of  provisions, 
such  as  it  was  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  About 
60  years  before,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  a  workman's  pay 
was  3  oboli  (9  sols,  or  four-pence  halfpenny)  -,  (r)  a  race-horse 
was  worth  12  minae,  or  1200  drachmas  (1080  Hvres,  or  452.);  (<) 
a  mantle,  20  drachmas  (18  lirres,  or  15  shillings);  dress  for 
the  feet  and  legs,  8  drachmas  (Tlivres  4  sols,  or  6  shillings),  (t) 

Note  xtiii.-- Same  Chap.— Page  290. 

On  the  Property  bequeathed  to  Demosthenes  by  his  Father, 

The  father  of  Demosthenes  was  esteemed  a  rich  man ;  (u)  yet 
he  left  his  son  only  about  14  talents,  nearly  75,600  livres  (or 
31502.  sterling),  (x,)  His  inheritance  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
following  articles :  1st,  A  sword  manufactory,  in  which  thirty 
slaves  were  kept  at  work,  (y)  Two  or  three  of  the  principal 
mies  were  each  of  them  worth  500  or  600  drachmas,  about  500 
livres  (or  near  20  guineas);  the  others  at  least  800  drachmas, 
270  livres  (1 U.  Bs.) :  their  labour  was  annually  worth  30  minse, 
or  2700  livres  (1122.  lOf),  all  expenses  deducted.  2dly,  A  ma- 
nufactory of  beds,  which  employed  twenty  slaves,  worth  40 
minae,  or  3600  livres  (1502.) :  they  produced  annually  12  mime, 
or  1080  livres  (452.  sterling).  3dly,  A  stock  of  ivory,  iron,  and 
wood,  (z)  worth  80  minae,  or  7200  livres  (3002.  sterling).  The 
ivory  was  made  use  of  for  the  bed  feet,  (a)  or  the  handles  and 

(q)  Vales,  in  Harpocr.  p.  79.  (r)  Aristoph.  in  Ecdes.  ▼.  310.  (s)  ^d, 
in  Nub.  v.  1827.  (t)  Id.  in  Plut  v.  983.  (u)  Dcmosth.  in  Aphob.  p.  996. 
901.  904.  (x)  Id  iMd.  p.  895.  (i^)  Id.  ibid.  p.  896.  (z)  Id.  ibid, 
(a)  Plat.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  p.  48. 
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shefttht-  of  swords,  (b)  4thly^  Gall-nuts  and  copper,  worth  70 
mine,  or  6S00  livres  (269f.  109.)  5tlily,  A  house,  worth  SO 
minse,  or  S700  livres  (1 18Z.  10s.)  6thly,  Furniture,  vases,  cups, 
gold  trinkets,  robes,  and  the  toilet  of  his  mother }  100  mime, 
or  9000  livres  (375i.)  7tbly,  Money  lent  out,  or  employed  in 
trade.(c) 

Note  xix.— Chap.  xxii. — Page  333. 

On  the  Weight  and  Value  of  9ome  Offerings  m  Gold,  sent  to  the 
Temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Kings  of  Lydva,  and  described  in 
Herodotus  (lib.  1.  c.  14,  50,  SfcJ}  and  in  Diodorus  Sicuhts 
Clib.  16.  p.  453.J 

Ik  reducing  the  talents  of  gold  into  sliver  talents,  1  shall  take 

the  proportion  of  1  to  13,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  3  (d)  and 

in  estimating  the  silver  talent,  I  shall  follow  the  tables  I  have 

given  in  this  work.    They  are  adapted  to  the  Attic  talent,  and 

suppose  the  drachma  of  silver  to  weigh  79  grains.    It  may  be 

necessary,  however,  to  apprise. the  reader,  that  it  may  possibly 

have  been  S  or  3  grains  heavier  in  the  time  of  that  historian. 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  offerings  of  gold,  according  to 

the  weight  assigned  to  them  by  Herodotus : 

Fr.  livres.       Pounds  ster^g. 
6  large  cratersB,  weighing  30  talents, 

worth  390  talents  of  silver,  and  of 

our  money 8,106,000    87,750 

117  semi-plinths,  weighing  232  ta- 
lents, worth  3016  talents  of  silver, 

our  money 16>286,400  678,600 

A  lion^  weighing^O  talents,  worth 

130  talents  of  silver 702,000    29,250 

A  statue,  weighing  8  talents,  worth 

104  talents  of  silver 561,600    23,400 

A  cratera,  wdghing  8  talents  and  42 

minss,  worth  113  talents  6  minas  of 

silver        610,740    25,447  lOf. 

To  these  offerings  Diodorus  Siculus  (e) 

adds  360  phials  of  gold,  weighing 

eachS  mins;  which  make  12  golden 

talents,  worth  156  talents  of  silver, 
.    and  of  our  money 842,400    85,100 

Total    21,109,140  879,547  10^. 

Cb)  Demosth.  in  Aphob.  p.  89a.    Laert  lib.  6,  §65,        (c)  Id.  ibid.  p.  096. 
id)  Herodot  fib.  3.  c  95.        (e)  Diod.  Sic  fib.  16.  p.  452. 
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Some  differences  are  indeed  to  be  met  with  in  the  cdcula-' 
tlons  of  Herodotur  and  Diodorns';  but  an  examination  of  these 
would  lead  me  too  far. 


Note  xx. — Same  Chap. — ^Page  341. 
On  the  Vapour  of  the  Cavern  of  Delphi. 

Tdis  vapour  wa0  of  the  nature  of  mephitic  exhalations  :  it 
rose  only. to  a  certain  height.  It  appears  that  the  earth  had  been 
thrown  iip  round  the  aperture,  for  which  readon  it  is  said  that 
persons  descended  to  this  opening.  The  tripod  being  thus 
i^unk,  it  Is  no  difficult  matter  to  conceive  by  what  means  the 
steam  ascended  to  the  priestess,  without  affecting  the  priests  or 
other  persons  who  stood  near. 

Note  xxi. — ChI^.  xxv.— Page  389. 

» 

On  the  Plan  of  a  Grecian  House. 

M.Pereault  has  given  us  the  plan  of  a  Grecian  house,  from 
the  description  of  Vitruvins.  (/)  M.  Galiani  has  published  a 
second,  which  is  unquestionably  preferable  to  that  of  Perrault.(g) 
I  now  submit  a  third  to  the  reader,  which  the  late  M.  M ariette 
was  so  obliging  as  to  draw  aft  my  request/  and  to  vindicate  by 
the  flawing  menlolr. 

''  I  have  read,  with  all  the  attention  I  tould  give,  the  tran- 
slation by  Perrkult  of  the  passage  in  which  Vitruvins  treats  of 
the  houses  in  use  among  the  people  of  ancient  Greece.  I  have 
had  the  Latin  text  befpre  me  at  the  same  time  ^  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  have  found  that  the  Frendi  translator  hfta  taken  many 
liberties  which  the  Marquis  Galiani  has  not  permitted  hitnself 
to  take  in  the  new  Italian  translation  of  the  same  author  which 
he  has  lately  published.  It  appears  to  me  that  his  explanation, 
and  the  plan  which  he  has  delineated  and  annexed  to  U>  con* 
vey  mu(ih  bettor  than  Perrault  has  done  the  idmui  c^  Vitnivius. 
You  shall  judge  for  yourself. 

(/)  Vitruv.  dc  Archit.  Ub.  6.  c.  10.   Perrault.  ibid.        (g)  6aUaid.  Afdiitet. 
dl  Vitruv.  ibid. 
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*'  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Latin  author  has  expressed 
himself,  it  appears  that  the  house  of  a  Greek  was  properly  that 
which  his  wife  and  domestics  inhabited.  It  was  neither  too 
spaeious  nor  too  ornamented,  but  it  contained  all  the  con- 
veniences which  it  was  possible  to  procure.  The  body  of  the 
hoiiae^  which  was  adjoining  to  it,  and  was  for  the  husband 
^lone,  was  on  the  contrary  only  a  house  for  external  display,  or^ 
if  you  rather  choose  the  term,  for  ostentation  and  parade.  " 

^'  As  it  would  have  been  an  offence  against  decency  and  the 
manners  of  the  tinaes  to  enter  the  former  of  these  houses,  it  was 
necessary  that  to  give  admission  into  it,  two  doors  should  be 
opened  \  the  pne  a,n  out^r  door  opening  immediately  into  the  ' 
public  way,  and  not  preceded  by  a  porch  or  aifium,  as  in  the 
houses  at  Rome^  and  the  other  an  inner  door.  Each  of  these 
doors  was  attended  by  its  particular  porter  ^  for  the  text^  in 
reference  to  the  lodges  of  these  porters,  does  not  say  oHiarii 
c^llc^m,  but  ostiariorum  cellos.  To  reach  the  second  door,  after 
having  parsed  the  first,,  it  v^aa  necessary  to  proceed  along  an 
aU^j,  or  avenue,  which  was  rather  narrow,  latitudinis  non 
^utiosa,  and  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  of  considerable 
length,  as  otherwise  Vitruvius  would  not  have  termed  the 
passage  from  one  door  to  another  a  journey  >  for  thus  he  ex* 
press(;f  himself,  speaking  of  this  avenue,  itinera  faciunt.  It 
MTppld  also  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  had  different  porters, 
and  separate  lodges  for  them,  if  the  doors  had  been  near  to  eath 
other. 

"  The  habitation,  by  this  disposition,  being  at  a  distance 
from  the  street  or  road,  was  more  retired  and  quiet,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  alley  or  avenue  which  led  to  it,  there  was  sufficient 
room  to  place,  on  the  one  side,  the  stables  and  coach-houses^ 
pr  sheds,  in  which  chariots  or  other  carriages  might  be  sheltered 
from  the  .weather,  the  store-houses  for  hay,  the  places  neces- 
sary for  the  dressing  of  horses;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  we 
cpmprise  under  the  general  name  of  courUyards,  and  which 
Vit^'f^vius  calls  simply  equilia.  Neither  Perrault  nor  the  Mar- 
quis Qalianii  for  want  of  room,  have  inserted  these  in  their 
plaiis :  they  have  satisfied  themselves  with  marking  the  place 
of  a  stable,  but  so  small^  that  you  must  agree  with  me  that  it 
was  unsuitable  to  a  house  of  this  consequence. 

*'  On  the  other  side  of  the  avenue  1  would  place,  with  Vi- 
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truviug,  the  lodges  of  the  porters,  and  I  woald  also  place  there 
the  beautiful  vestibules  which  gave  entrance  into  the  house  of 
parade  I  have  mentioned  above.  These  would  cover,  in  my 
plan,  the  space  of  ground  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by 
the  stables.  I  am  obliged,  however,  to  confess  that  Vitmvius 
is  silent  on  this  subject.  But  does  he  not  seem  to  intimate 
what  I  have  suggested,  since  he  does  not  leave  the  avenue  in 
question  without  remarking  that  into  it  opened  the  different 
doors  which  gave  access  to  the  interior  of  the  edifices  he  de* 
scribes : — statimque  jantuB  interior es  finiuntur, 

^^  This  vestibule,  and  the  apartments  which  it  preceded, 
being  thus  under  the  key  of  the  first  door  of  entrance,  did  not 
require  a  particular  porter;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Vi- 
tmvius does  not  assign  it  one,  which  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  have  done,  if  it  had  been  on  the  street  or  road,  as  represented 
in  the  plan  of  the  Marquis  Galiani. 

''  The  second  door,  when  arrived  at  and  opened,  gave 
entrance  into  a  perbtyle  or  cloister,  having  only  three  corridors 
or  porticos,  one  in  front,  and  two  on  the  sides.  The  prestos, 
or  what  we  call  the  vestibule,  as  more  correspondent  to  our 
ideas,  though  this,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  difiPerent  thing, 
presented  itself  in  front.  This  was  a  place  entirely  open  before, 
less  deep  by  one  third  than  broad,  and  having  on  each  side  two 
antes  or  pilastres,  which  supported  the  beam  or  architrave  that 
closed  horizontally  the  top  of  the  opening,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  lintel  closes  that  of  a  door  or  window. 

''  Though  Vitruvius  does  not  mention  them,  there  must 
have  been  three  doors  of  chambers  in  the  said  prestos ;  one 
which  opened  into  the  large  and  spacious  halls  called  oeci 
magni,  in  which  the  Grecian  women,  even  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion, did  not  blush  to  prepare  and  dress  wool,  accompanied  by 
their  domestics,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  usefhl  occupa- 
tions. A  door  on  the  right  of  the  prostos,  and  another  opposite^ 
were  those  of  two  chambers,  cubicula,  the  one  called  tholamus, 
and  the  other  omphitkalamus ;  Perrault  has  read  ontithalamus, 
to  obtain  an  antichamber,  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Greeks  ever  made  use ;  and  besides,  if  therfe  had  been 
one,  it  ought,  in  order  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  to  have  preceded  the  apartment  called  thalamus,  and 
not  to  have  been  separated  from  it  by  the  prostos,  as  Vitruvius 
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positively  tells  us  that  it  was^  and  as  Perrault^  obliged  in  this 
to  conform  to  the  account  of  his  author^  has  himself  observed. 

**  The  Marquis  Galiani  has  made  the  same  observation  that 
I  have ',  but  what  has  induced  him  to  suppose  thilt  the  amphU 
thalamus  was  a  closet  dependent  on  the  thalamtu?  Why, 
taking  these  two  chambers  together,  has  he  formed  two 
similar  apartments,  which  he  places  the  one  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  prostas,  and  the  working-ball  >  Did 
he  not  perceive  that  Vitruvius  reckons  only  two  single  cham- 
bers, one  on  each  side  of  the  prostas,  which  is  more  simple,  and 
more  according  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ?  They 
have  not  the  same  names ;  a  proof  that  each  had  its  particular 
use,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  one  should  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  other. 

*'  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  an  opinion,  I  should 
suppose  that  by  the  ihalamurViirxiYiMS  understands  the  bed* 
Chamber,  in  which  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  slept  5 
and  by  the  amphitkalamus,  the  chamber  in  which  the  mistress 
of  the  house  received  visits,  and  around  which  ajx^i>  (circumj 
were  arranged  couches,  or  raised  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  visitors.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  ancient  houses  of  the 
Greeks  had,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  their  apartments, 
a  considerable  similarity  to  those  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  now 
the  masters  of  the  same  country.  I  shall  soon  follow  this 
parallel  more  circumstantially. 

*'  I  do  not  fear  that  you  should  refuse  me,  in  a  house  in 
which  nothing  should  be  wanting,  an  apartment  so  essentially 
necessary  as  that  of  a  hall  for  receiving  visits.  Would  you  wish 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  should  be  deprived  of  one,  while 
the  house  of  the  master,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  presently,  had  a  superabundance  ?  And  if  you  will  not 
grant  it  me  in  this  place,  where  will  you  place  it  ?  The  other 
apartments  of  the  same  house,  which  are  all  disposed  aroand 
the  eloister  or  peristyle,  and  which  have  their  entrances  under 
the  corridors  of  the  said  cloister,  are  already  allotted  to  their 
several  uses.  '  Vitruvius  tells  us  that  one  was  for  the  daOy  meals, 
triclinia  quotidiana;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  master  of  the  house 
dined  there,  with  his  wife  and  children,  when  he  had  no  com- 
pany. In  the  othete,  the  children  and  domestics  vvere  lodged 
and  slept,  cuHculaf  or  they  served  for  wardrobes,  pantries. 
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offices^  or  for  kitchens ;  for  there  must  certainly  have  been  at 
least  one  of  the  latter  in  a  house;  and  these  Vitruvlus  compre- 
hends under  the  general  denomination  of  cella  familiaricdt. 
Thus  much  with  respect  to  the  house  called  by  the  Greeks 
gyfusconitis,  or  the  apartment  of  the  wife. 

^*  Perrault  represents  this  edifice  as  crossed  to  arrive  at  an- 
other more  considerable^  which  the  master  of  the  house  in- 
habited^  and  in  which,  separated  from  his  family,  he  lived  with 
the  splendour  which  his  rank  and  condition  required.  This 
disposition  is  disapproved  of,  and  with  reason,  by  the  Marquis 
Galiani,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  Grecian 
women,  banished,  as  we  may  say,  to  the  niost  remote,  part  of 
the  house,  had  no  communication  with  the  men  without }  and 
consequently  the  quarter  assigned  to  them  ought  to  have  been 
entirtiy  separated  from  that  frequented  by  the  men.  It  .was 
not,  therefore,  proper  that  it  should  be  open,  and  continually 
serve  as  a  passage  to  the  latter.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience^ 
the  Marquis  Galiani,  whose  opinion  I  have  adopted,  has  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  building  placed  by  Perrault  in 
front  of  the  habitation  of  the  women. 

^'  If  we  take  the  words  of  Vitruvius  literally,  the  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  sole  use  of  the  master  of  the  house  were  in 
number  two;  for  Vitruvius,  in  speaking  of  them,  calls  them 
domus  and  peristylia,  in  the  plural,  and  says  that  these  buildings, 
much  more  spacious  than  the  house  of  the  women  of  which  he 
had  just  spoken,  were  a4Joining  to  it.  But  this  will  appear 
neither  novel  nor  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  incorrect  style  of  this  writer,  who  did  not  pique  himself 
on  being  a  great  grammarian.  It  is  customary  with  him  to 
make  use  of  the  plural  in  a  variety  of  cases  which  require  the 
singular.  Both  Perrault  and  the  Marquis  Galiani  have  there- 
fore very  properly  understood  him  as  speaking  only  of  a  single 
building.  I  have  done  the  same,  and  do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
understood  otherwise. 

''  The  second  .building,  more  ornamented  than  the  former, 
was  properly,  asl  have  already  observed,  only  a  house  of  cere- 
mony, and  for  the  display  of  grandeur.  In  it  were  only  halls  of 
audience  and  for  conversation,  galleries  or  cabinets  of  pictures, 
libraries,  banqueting- halls,  and  some  apartments  for  habitation. 
There  it  was  that  the  master  of  the  house  received  the  distin- 
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guished  persons  vvho  visited  him^  conversed  with  his  friendd, 
transacted  business^  and  gave  banquets  and  eieitertainments^ 
and  on  all  these  occasions  (Vitruvius  is  positive  on  the  subject) 
the  women  did  not  appear. 

"  To  arrive  at  these  different  apartments^  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  cross  the  magnificent  vestibules^  vcsWmla 
egregia.  The  Marquis  Galiani^  who  reduces  these  to  oneonly^ 
places  that  upon  the  street  or  road>  without  accompanying  It 
with  any  porter's  lodge^  which  in  such  a  case  must  have  been 
necessary.  Mine  will  not  need  porters^  since  they  are  within 
the  first  or  outer  door  of  the  house.  As  I  have  already  assigned 
my  reasons  for  this  arrangement,  it  will  not  be  requisite  to 
repeat  them. 

^'  Every  apartment  had  its  particular  door,  which  was  orna- 
mented, or  if  you  rather  choose  the  term,  furnished,  with 
dignity— janua;  pr<fprias  cum  dignitate,  I  should  prefer,  since 
a  word  must  be  supplied,  the  expression /iim»A«d,  because  the 
doors  in  the  interior  of  houses,  among  the  ancients,  were  only 
closed  by  curtains,  or  pieces  of  stuff,  which  were  raised,  or  let 
down>  as  occasion  required.  These  doors  had  their  issues  under 
the  porticos  of  a  peristyle  very  different  in  size  from  that  of  the 
other  house  }  it  occupied  alone  almost  the  half  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  entire  building  stood  5  and  hence  it  is  that  Vitru* 
vius,  talcing  the  part  for  the  whole,  gives,  in  some  passages  of 
his  description,  the  name  of  peristyle  to  the  whole  of  the  edifice. 
Sometimes  this  peristyle  was  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of 
having  the  portico  fronting  the  south,  and  adjoining  to  which 
was  the  great  banqueting- hall,  supported  by  high  piUars,  raised 
higher  than  the  three  other  porticos  of  the  same  peristyle.  This 
was  then  called  the  Rksdian  portico.  These  porticos,  to  render 
their  appearance  more  rich  and  sumptuous,  had  their  waUs 
coated  with  stueeo,  and  their  ceilings  ornamented  with  wainr 
scotiBg  and  carved  work.  Under  them  the  men  walked  and 
conversed  on  business  or  other  subjects,  without  fear  of  being 
disturfoed  by  the  approach  of  women  :  hence  they  had  the  name 
andronitidei. 

*'  To  enable  you  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  such  a 
peristyle,  I  would  convey  you  for  a  moment  to  a  magnificent 
cloister  of  monks,  such  as  theiie  are  in  several  monasteries  in 
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Italy.  This  I  would  have  supported  through  its  whole  cireuii 
by  a  range  of  columns.  Close  to  the  walls  I  would  pliKse 
spacious  apartments^  which  should  have  their  issues  under  the 
porticos  4>f  the  peristyle.  Some  of  these -I  would  have  Oj^n  in 
front,  through  their  whole  length,  as  you  may  have  seen  many 
chapters  of  monks.  Of  these  open  apartments  I  would  make 
large  banqueting-halls,  and  halls  of  audience^  for  such  I  suppose 
them  to  have  been  among  the  Gredu ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  conjecture  l^  those  of  the  same  kind  which  still  remain  in 
the  thermas  of  the  RomanSb  To  the  principal  of  these  banquet* 
ing*halls,  which  1  would  place  fronting  the  south,  I  woul4  P^^ 
as  much  extent  as  the  grouqd  would  permit,  and  dispose  it  in 
such  a  mannerj  that  it  might  conveniently  contain  four  dining- 
tables,  with  three  couches  each,  as  Vitruvius  requires.  A  great 
number  of  domestics  might  then  serve  without  confusion,  and 
there  would  still  remain  sufficient  room  for  the  actors  who 
might  be  employed  to  exhibit  their  various  performances.  This^ 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  tolerably  faithful  representation  of 
the  superb  peristyle  described  by  Vitruvius. 

*'  But  you  will  not  imagine,  any  more  than  I  can,  that  all 
the  houses  of  the  Greeks  were  distributed  or  situate  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  was  of  which  I  have  given  the  plan  after  Vitru^ 
vius,  and  which  he  proposes  as  an  example.  To  be  able  to 
build  such  a  one,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  possess  a 
j0fce  of  ground  equally  spacious  and  regular,  and  to  cut,  as  the 
ealpression  is,  with  no  want  of  cloth.  But  this  could  scarcely 
be  expected,  especially  in  a  town  already  built,  where  every 
edifice  took  some  particular  direction^  and  where  every  pro* 
prietor  was  obliged  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed him  by  his  neighbour.  The  plan  which  Vitruvius  haa 
given  can,  therefore,  be  only  understood  as  of  the  house  of  a 
person  of  distinction,  of  a  voluptuous  Greek  whom  fortune  had 
favoured— <ieZica<ior  et  ab  fortund  opuknUM-,  as  the  expressioh 
of  Vitruvius  is,—- who,  not  content  with  having  built  for  him- 
self, caused  to  be  erected,  separately,  and  without  the  house^ 
two  small  but  very  commodious  lodgments  for  the  strangers  he 
might  entertain,  who  might  there  find  every  convenience,  and, 
during  the  time  they  occupied  them,  live  in  full  liberty,  as  if 
they  were  in  Iheir  own  habitations,  and  go  out,  or  come  in^ 
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'Without  giving  any  disturbance  to  him  who  entertained  them ; 
for  which  purpose  they  had  particular  doors^  and  an  avenue  or 
passage  between  their  dwelling  and  that  of  their  host. 

''  Even  at  the  present  time  the  Turks  consider  it  as  a  duty 
to  exercise  hospitality  in  caravanserais,  or  inns  built  in  the  form 
of  cloisters,  which  they  erect  and  endow  on  the  high  roads,  and 
in  which  travellers  are  gratuitously  receired.  This  may  be 
considered  as  a  remain  of  what  was  anciently  practised  in 
Greece.  As  to  what  I  have  above  hinted  of  my  idea  that  the 
modem  houses  of  the  Turks  have  a  resemblance,  with  respect 
to  their  general  disposition,  to  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  their 
predecessors,  I  still  continue  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  shall 
add,  that  this  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  in  a  country  which  is 
not,  like  ours,  subject  to  the  caprice  and  vicissitudes  of  fashion. 
When  the  Turks  invaded  Greece,  they  seized  on  the  edifices  and 
dwellings  occupied  by  those  whom  they  had  enslaved.  They 
took  up  their  abode  in  them,  and  found  them  constructed  pref- 
cisely  in  the  manner  they  could  have  wished,  since  the  women 
had  in  them  separate  apartments,  and  were  excluded  from  any 
intercourse  with  the  men.  There  was  scarcely  any  thing  to 
alter ;  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  rather  be  supposed  that  a  people 
addieted  to  war,  and  little  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
would  have  followed  the  plan  of  these  ancient  edifices  when 
they  erected  new  ones.  Hence  it  is  that  in  their  houses,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  Greeks  described  by  Vitruvius,  we  find  SQ 
many  cloisters,  in  which,  as  in  the  ancient  porticos  and  peri* 
styles,  the*  greater  part  of  the  chambers  have  their  doors  and 
terminations. 

^'  The  Marquis  Galiani  says,  in  one  of  his  notes,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  place  the  house  of  the  master  in  front,  and  not  on 
the  side,  of. that  of  the  women,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  en- 
tered from  the  former. .  If  he  had  done  this,  as  he  might  have 
done  it,  he  would  have  conformed  to  the  present  disposition  of 
the  houses  of  the  Turks;  for  it  is  in  the  front  of  the  habitation 
that  the  master  of  the  house  resides  3  it  is  there  that  he  r^:ulates 
his  afiajrs>  and  receives  visits.  The  women  are  kept  in  an 
apartment  more  retired,  and  inaccessible  to  every  man  but  him 
who  has  the  right  to  enter  it.  Yet  however  secluded  the 
Turkish  women  may  be,  they  nevertheless  receive  the  visits  of 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  who  take  their  seats  on  sophas 
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arranged  against  the  wall  round  a  room  impropriated  solely  to 
these  visits.  You  will  admit  that  this  corresponds  sufficiently 
well  with  the  awiphkhalamus  of  the  houses  of  the  Grades  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  in  which  1  have  represented  it. 
I  might  now  conduct  you,  were  it  necessary,  into  other  (Cam- 
bers, where  I  might  show  you  Turkish  women  employed  with 
their  slaves  in  difibrent  works,  less  useful,  indeed,  thsm  those  in 
which  the  Grecian  women  were  occupied— -but  this  would  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  parallel  I  intend.  The  question  only 
relates  to  the  disposition  of  the  chambers  and  buildings,  and 
this  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  investigated." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm,  that  at  the  period  I  iuive  fixed 
for  the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  many  Athenians  were  possessed  of 
houses  of  such  extent  and  magnificence  $  but  as  Demosthenes 
asserts  that  some  were  built  in  his  time  which  surpass^  in 
beauty  (h)  those  superb  edifices  with  which  Pericles  had  embd- 
lished  Athens,  I  am  justified  in  supposing  that  those  houses  did 
not  essentially  differ  from  that  described  by  Vitruvins. 

Note  xxii. — Chap.  xxiv. — ^Page  436. 
Qn  the  Games  in  which  Children  were  exercised, 

'Thssb  games  served  to.  impress  on  their  memory  tiie  method 
of  calculating  certain  permutations :  they  learned,  for  instance, 
that  S  numbers,  or  3  letters,  were  capable  of  being  combined  in 
6  different  ways ;  4  in  94  ways,  5  in  ISO  ways,  6  in  720,  and 
so  on,  multiplying  the  sum  of  the  given  combination  by  the 
succeeding  number. 

Note  xxiii.— *Same  Chap. — ^Paob  443. 

On  the  Letter  of  IsocrcUea  to  Demonicus. 

Some  learned  critics  have  alleged  that  this  letter  is  not  by 
Isocrates }  but  their  opinion  is  founded  only  on  slight  conjec- 
tures. See  Fabricius,  (i)  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acadhne  des 
Belks  Lettr^s,  (k) 

ih)  Demoslh.  Olynth.  3.  p.  38  et  39,    Id.  de  Hep.  Ord.  p.  137.    Id.  in 
Ari8tocr.  p,  758.        (t)  Bibl  Gr«c  t.  L  p.  902.        (h)  T.  xii.  Hist,  p.  183. 
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Note  xxiv. — Same  Chap. — ^Pacb  446. 

On  the  Word  Nouf,  Understanding,  Intelligence. 

It  appears  that  this  word  originally  signified  sight.  In 
Horner^  the  word  NocJ  sometimes  mean3>  I  see,  (l)  The  same 
signification  is  retained  in  the  word  le^imoL^  which  the  Romans 
have  rendered  hy  Prwi&io,  FrovidenUa.  Hence  Aristotle  says, 
that  intelligence  or  NoU;  is  to  the  soul  what  sight  is  to  the 
eye.  (m) 


Note.  xxv. — Same  Chap. — Paoe  448. 

On  the   Words  Wisdom  and  Pmdence. 

Xeno?hon,  after  Socrates,  (n)  gives  the  name  of  wisdom 
to  the  virtue  which  Aristotle  here  calls  prudence,  Plato  likewise 
gives  it  occasionally  in  the  same  acceptation  5  (0)  and,  prior  to 
both  these  philosophers,  Archytas  had  said  that  prudence  is  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  useful  to  man.(/)) 


Note  xxyi. — Same  Chap. — ^Pagb  449 

On  the  Conformity  in  several  Points  of  Doctrine  between  the 
Athenian  and  Pythagorean  Schools. 

Aristotle  says,  (q)  that  Plato  borrowed  from  the  Pytha- 
goreans part  of  his  doctrine  concerning  principl^es.  From  them 
also  Aristotle  took  the  idea  of  that  ingenious  scale,  in  which  he 
placed  each  virtue  between  two  vices,  the  one  erring  by  de- 
fect, the  other  by  excess.  See  what  Theages  has  said  on  the 
subject,  (r) 

(0  Iliad,  lib.  3.  ▼.  21,  SO,  &c.  (tn)  Topic,  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  torn.  L  p.  19S. 
(n)  Memor.  lib.  d.  p.  778.  (0)  In  Euthyd.  t.  i.  p.  281.  (p)  Stob.  lib.  1. 
p.  15.        (9)  Metaphys.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.847.        (r)  Ap.  Stob.  Sern.  p.  9. 
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Note  xxvii.— 'Same  Chap.— Page  455. 
On  an  Expression  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

These  pbilosopbers,  observing  that  every  tUng  which  is  the 
object  of  the  senses  supposes  generation^  increase^  and  destroc- 
tion,  said  that  all  things  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  (i)  Hence  Archytas  had  asserted  before  Plato,  that  the 
sage  advancing  by  the  right  path  arrives  at  God,  who  is  the 
principle,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  whatever  is  just.  (0 

■ 

(0  Ariat  de  Ccel.  lib.  I.  cap.  1.  t.  i.  p.  431,     Serv.  in  Vkg,  cclog.  8.  v,  75. 
(t)  Lib.  de  Sapient  in  Opusc  Myth.  p.  734» 
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